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THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE PRESENT 


Alexander YAKOVLEV, 
Member of the Politburo, 
Secretary of the CC CPSU, 
Corr. Mem., USSR AS 


The French Revolution asseverated principles of free- 
thinking which had gained "flesh and blood" of world cul+ 
ture. This is the profound implication of the epoch- 
making event, such as undoubtedly the French Revolution 
was. 


The Revolution of 1789 is an immortal creation of 
the French people. But this event had broken like a bolt 
from the blue in monarchic Europe and expressed the needs 
not only of that country, but of Europe as a whole and 
the civilised world too. 


I 


There were many revolutions in the world and the 
French Revolution gained ground in history not only be- 
cause it was a victorious revolution. And even not be- 
cause it was a dramatical breakthrough into new society; 
in some countries such a breakthrough had taken place 
long before, though it was not so heated. 


The essence of this difference is as follows: it 
could concentrate in its morals and practice the most im- 
portant achievements of the European social experience, 
science and social consciousness. It integrated the re- 
sults of Reformation and Enlightenment, which had prepar- 
ed deep intellectual and moral changes in history. 


It was the age of Voltaire with his rejection of de- 
spotism, his biting irony targeted against clerical super- 
stitions, his hymn to an active, struggling personality. 
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It was the Agt of Rousseau who raised higher than 
anybody else the idea of equality. 


It' was the age of Montesquieu, who stood up for de- 
mocratic principles of delineating legislative, executive 
and judicial powers. 


It was the age of economists-physiocrats Quesnay and 
Turgot, who had announced an idea of initiative freedom 
and non-intervention of the state authority into economy. 
It is a pity that they ignored the great behests of their 
predecessors: Aristotle, Socrates, Plato, Thomas Aquinas, 
Adam Smith and many others, who did not admit even the 
thought of economy without morals. 


It was the age of Helvetius who had considered a 
"profit" to be a criteria for new ethics and the basis of 
legislations. 


A brilliant galaxy of prominent thinkers passed mo- 
ral sentence on the existing regime. And though they had 
different opinions on many questions, they objectively 
did one common work--ploughed and sowed the intellectual 
field for the revolution, weakening the belief in tradi- 
tional authority, traditional morals, traditional politi- 
cal values. 


With their sparkling wit they showed that the old 
regime, with its immorality and hypocrisy, degeneration 
of the ruling elite, dead dogma and scholasticism was of 
its nature contradicting with the essence of human being, 
his aspiration to create society of harmony, free from 
class inequality and monarchic arbitrariness, the soci- 
ety where private interest of everybody would coincide 
with universal human interests. 


The stormy years of the end of the century would 
come and we would hear their ideas in enthusiastic speech- 
es of the leaders of the Constituent Assembly and the Con- 
vention, we would find out their thoughts in the texts of 
the revolutionary declarations and constitutions. 


It is true that as regards the results, the French 
Revolution was a bourgeois revolution. But it is only a 
part of the truth. From its very beginning the Revoluti- 
on was a popular revolution not only because of its ideas 
but also becduse of an active participation of popular 
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masses in it. Its specific dialectics consisted of the 
idea that it was developed not only under the leadership 
of the bourgeois, but also in opposition to it. 


Intervention of the masses, both destroying and con- 
structive, in the political life filled with the material 
content the progressive ideas of the Enlightenment, put 
into shape different schemes of new social and political 
system. 


The masses were striving not only for political, but 
also for social equality. Then under these conditions 
their efforts to reach social justice were doomed to fai- 
lure. But it became a powerful spring of a revolutionary 
process, and later on had stimulated the development of 
socialism as social theory and practice. 


Time has demonstrated the inability of bourgeois so- 
ciety to fully realise the historical task of gaining 
freedom, equality, brotherhood. This inability was caus- 
ed by restraints integrated in a society's fabric, which 
led to dehumanisation of social relations and, as a re- 
sult, reflected in wars, colonialism, immorality, due to 
psychology of profit~seeking, enrichment and competition. 
Humanisation of society and an individual cannot be con- 
sidered as complete until the majority of mankind live in 
conditions humiliating their dignity. 


Great revolutions are a fusion of objective realiti- 
es and conscious creativity. Masses are making a new so- 
cial reality and start feeling themselves masters of their 
own fate. This is a great feeling and in many respects 
it lives up to expectations. But this feeling has limits 
because the revolutions are taking place in conditions 
they inherited from the past and go along a thorny path, 
through successes and failures, enlightenment and trage- 
dies, 


Revolution is a special state of a society, a speci- 
al struggle of passions. When we draw from the past we 
often come to dogmatism transforming history from the 
teacher of the politics to its servant. However living 
and unfalsified history teaches us many things, enriches 
our mind, helps to understand not only the past, but al- 
so the nowadays, helps to peep into the future. 


Now as it have never been before, the renewed, free 
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from dogmas, consciousness of the time of perestroika is 
ready to look at many historical events and facts anew. 
History looks neither like an ossified past nor like a 
primitive illustration of the loyalty to some general 
scheme, but like thought and doubts of the generations 
that have lived before us. Lessons of history serve now 
not for renovation of the past system of dogmas, but for 
their downright rejection. 


Both the storm of the Bastille on July 14, 1789 and 
the storm of Winter Palace of November 7, 1917 are the 
symbols of very difficult and contradictory processes 
whose names are: revolution, counterrevolution, evolution. 
They are inimitable in their specifics. However these 
processes, as well as their mutual interweaving and 
struggle between them, were resolving the age-long pro- 
blems of a man as a social being: correlation of aims 
and means, coercion and persuasion, destruction and con- 
struction, ideals and reality, a comparative "price" of 
the revolution and evolution, interrelations between 
people and power, hierarchies of class and universal hu- 
man motivations. 


A natural consequence of the moral upheaval and de- 
mocratic enrichment has become the social and intellectu- 
al liberation of people's mind. An ordinary man, who not 
so long before was suppressed economically and downtrod~ 
den politically, has felt himself as an equal member of 
society, and became aware for the destiny of the society. 
And many of them perished with the conscious slogan "Long 
live the nation!" instead of a hackneyed "Long live the 
King!". 


IL 


The revolution has built the basis to modern legal 
consciousness and political culture, after it has combin- 
ed ideas of humanism and justice with the principles of 
democracy and people's sovereignty. All of them served 
as a source to the national, social and cultural diversi- 
ty of civilised world. 


The French Revolution has put before the mankind 
many questions and it seems that some of them belong to 
the eternal ones. One of them is a question of human 
rights, in other words, what is man among men. After 


0 Es 


abolishing the class and estate privileges and delimita- 
tions the revolution had announced: "People are born, and 
remain so, free and equal in their rights." It was the 
basis of the Declaration of Rights of Man and Citizen. 
Its authors, having experienced the oppression of feudal 
state raised high over above man, upturned the system of 
values and proclaimed that "the purpose of every state 
union is the provision of natural and inalienable rights 
of a man". 


Declaration of Human Rights announced the principle 
of division of powers, responsibility and accountability 
of authorities. It fixed the guarantees of rights of an 
individual and principles of legality, including the pre- 
sumption of innocence. It affirmed: "Free expression of 
thoughts and opinions is one of the most precious rights 
of man: every citizen may speak, write and print freely, 
except for under the threat of responsibility for abuse 
of this freedom in cases stipulated by law." 


The young bourgeois class put forward a powerful do- 
cument, the content of which has transcended the limits of 
interests of one class and embodied all human moral and 
legal imperatives. By the means of its content it was 
contiguous to the interest of progressive social forces 
of future epochs. 


Let us ask ourselves: does this document contain any 
suggestion not pertaining to the problems of socialist 
society? Is there any suggestion, conflicting directly 
with the idea of socialism? And have we a right to as- 
sume that these principles and human norms will triumph 
at the end of the 20th century? 


As the two-hundred century-old history showed us, 
these postulates are universal and immortal. But these 
basic principles, when they touch upon various groups, 
Strata classes are not easily realised in practice. The 
ideas of the French Revolution suffered the same fate. 


Many decades have gone before inequality of women 
before the law disappeared, though not entirely and not 
everywhere. During a century at least, the poor fought 
for independence of their rights and freedom from the pro~ 
Pperty qualification. It was a long and not a straight 
way from social and property privileges to total equali- 
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ty. Even today all countries, the Soviet Union includ- 
ing, have a problem, in one form or another, of the dis- 
crepancy between the legally proclaimed rights and free~ 
doms and the real possibilities of an individual. 


The French Revolution acknowledged the idea of state 
protection of not only the political, but also economic 
interests of masses. This idea could not be realised, 
but became a kind of a testament of the Revolution. Ac” 
cording to the Jacobinian declarations of human rights 
and the Constitution of 1793 which have never been real- 
ised, all citizens were granted equality, freedom of con- 
science, universal education, freedom to unite in people's 
associations, a right to work to the poor and granted 
means of subsistence for those who are unable to work. 
This enumeration seems to be a prototype of internation- 
al characters, which guaranteed human rights, approved 
now by the world community. 


Progressing socialisation of public life gives more 
and more humane character to the concept of human rights. 
Now they are not only legal guarantees of the struggle 
for social interests of the people. These interests began 
to be recognised as natural and inalienable, and to be 
guaranteed, as the Declaration says, "by every state uni- 
on". To this the human rights pacts are obliging in their 
articles on the right to work under just conditions, so- 
cial ensurance, labour protection, family help, subsis- 
tence minimum, health protection, education and so on. 


So it may be said that the modern concept of human 
rights, the basis of which was laid by the French Revolu- 
tion, has a stamp of another great revolution--the Great 
October Revolution in Russia. First of all it means the 
principle of practicable securing of rights and freedoms. 
It means a resolute rebuff to any colonial exceptions 
from the principle of universality of human rights. It 
means a fight for the respect for people's rights which 
is a precondition for personal freedom. It means giving 


inalienable rights to social and economic interests of a 
man. 


The Great October Revolution has expanded the human- 
ist horizon of the French Revolution, but, of course, not 
limited it. I think that we should never say that human 
rights and freedoms have attained perfection and their 
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further development and movement stopped. 


In this sense the problem of human rights is ever- 
lasting as the question of the limits of human progress 
is everlasting also. 


Til 


The greatness of revolutions first of all is defin- 
ed by lessons they are giving to humanity. It is another 
case, when the descendants are unable to teach any lesson 
because they are too short-sighted, self-sufficient and 
spiritually egoistical. 


One of the main lessons may be called a dialectic 
of declarations and deeds, of intentions and reality. 


There is no one revolution previous to the French 
Revolution which has risen to such moral heights. No one 
of them announced such lofty democratic ideals. But may 
be no one did reveal so obvious difference between the 
intentions and the reality of life. 


Freedom turned out to be limited, realm of intelli- 
gence--idealised, hopes--disappointed, the loftiness of 
justice and equality--reduced to the articles of law, mo- 
rality and conscientiousness--hypocritical, implicit 
faith in ideals--hypocrisy. 


It was tragedy of the revolutionaries of the 18th 
century, that they had in good faith aspired to triumph 
over all human ideals, to create the realm of common vir- 
tue, but their hopes came into cruel collision with the 
logic of life. 


Wasn't it shortly after the abolitian in February 
1791 of corporations, which were the Middle Age institu- 
tions, that the law banning strikes and unions of workers 
had been passed? Wasn't it the Constituent Assembly that 
had passed, in October 1789, the law on the use of mili- 
tary force for the suppression of popular risings? Didn't 
the qualification voting right, stipulated by the 1791 
Constitution, ran counter to the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Man and Citizen, proclaimed two years earlier? 
Didn't the big bourgeoisie take advantage of the Thermi- 
dorian coup to abolish the democratic institutions of 
people's sovereignty? 
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Selfishness triumphed, and essentially pressed the 
ideals. Of course, it would be naive to assume that the 
bourgeois revolution of the 18th century to be of a dif- 
ferent kind. But the problem of choice between interests 
of the minority and the society as a whole was actual even 
after the French Revolution and outside it too. 


The leaders of the French Revolution, mary of them 
at least, were deeply convinced that they were fighting 
for freedom, liberty and justice for all humanity. "Na- 
ture would have been covered by a shroud and mankind 
would have returned to the times of ignorance and barba- 
rity, if freedom of France would have perished. Despot- 
ism would have flooded over the globe like a boundless 


sea," exclaimed Robespierre. 


Almost all great revolutions are displaying a mes- 
sianic spirit, when the ascending class pretends to be 
a liberator of humanity, while in reality it is making 
free nobody, but itself. 


In practice, the French Revolution had led to nei- 
ther freedom of humanity, nor liberty of the working peo- 
ple of France. Feudal class partitions were abolished. 
But instead of them new ones were erected, maybe not so 
crude, but not less appreciable. Social progress achieve- 
ments turned to be usurped by the minority. 


It was connected with one more lesson learnt from 
the French Revolution, which had as it were lost its way 
in our varied world, having step by step given up its own 
principles in international relations written on its ban- 
ners what objectively meant that it was devouring itself. 


Indeed, wasn't the Italian campaign of Bonaparte of 
1796-1797 with its rather progressive features, an anxi- 
ous symptom of development of liberation wars into preda- 
tory wars? The wars led by Napoleon at the beginning of 
the 19th century gave us an affirmative answer to this 
question. Revolutionary struggle against feudalism turn- 
ed out to be a suppression of other nations. The country, 
which had proclaimed numerous principles of freedom, 
equality and brotherhood, became a colonial power. Messi- 
anism of liberty degenerated into imperial Bonapartism. 


It doesn't seem reasonable to consider as "treachery" 
of the revolutionary cause by the bourgeoisie and its "be- 
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trayal" of the people. Of course it was a kind of trea- 
chery, let us recall Honoré Mirabeau, that eloquent accu- 
ser of absolutism, who, after all, was recruited as sec- 
ret agent of royal court. There were inconsistency, 
faint-heartedness, selfishness and cowardice of the bour- 
geoisie, which was not, as Engels remarked, a heroic 
class. 


But all these weaknesses and vices have their logic 
in the revolutionary process, which divides people into 
subjects of social reforms and sybjects of real power, 
then into those who struggle against the old regime, and 
those who really gained power. 


IV 


A step to a new turn of civilisation is not painless. 
Dramatical conflicts are born under the momentum of slip- 
ping away social structures, by rejecting to appreciate 
unknown processes and by revolutionary impatience. 


It is not an easy task to understand action and coun- 
teraction dialectics, till now it is a subject of discus- 
sions. But, by any chance, any artificial social science 
is not good, when it is passing over problems, while its 
followers are not acknowledging how ignorant they are. 
Socrates considered this virtue peculiar to silly reason- 
ers. 


Radical renovation is always leaving behind its own 
time. Revolution is not creating a perfect ideal, but is 
leading a society to a new stage of development. 


One of the lessons the history of revolutions gives 
us, is that a rapid and radical changing of old regime is 
inevitably attended by a danger to substitute the end for 
the means. Impatience risks to change for intolerance, 
the class struggle--to develop into hatred, which, as is 
generally known, doesn't listen to the voice of reason. 
Submission to dogma, inevitably raises different "unfree- 
doms" within society, draws the revolutionary ideals and 
even makers of revolutions--common people--to the back- 
ground. 


Noble strivings for freedom are degenerating into 
delirium of violence, that in the end is putting out the 
fire of revolution. 
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The French Revolution had shown in relief the logic 
of self-negation, at the bottom of which was,. as Engels 
said, "redundant revolutionary activity". It threw light 
on the problem, almost all revolutions came acrpss, and 
which seems to be actual till nowadays: the limit of revo- 
lutionary activities--a magic line behind which an aspi- 
ration for a reasonable and moral building of life, as a 
matter of fact, comes to nothing due to immoral means. 


The French Revolution earnestly shows how important 
in the process of social development is the role of lead- 
ers and tribunes, namely: Marat, Mirabeau, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, Saint~Just and many others. 


However, when the struggle between groups, parties 
and classes overgrows into the struggle between leaders 
and the personal factor prevails, then the direction of 
the struggle is unexpectedly and oddly changing into an~ 
other picture: former comrades, like-minded persons ap- 
pear face-to-face like sworn enemies, and crazy fanatics, 
disdaining tolerance and mercy. The left Jacobinians-- 
Hebert and Chaumette--are beheaded today, tomorrow--"in- 
dulgent" Danton, the day after tomorrow~-Robespierre. 


A tragic turn for the revolution takes a mortal fear 
or revenge for the yesterday's enemy who is still living, 
but lost his strength, overthrown, dishonoured, doomed. 


It should be noted--and the French Revolution (as 
well as other ones) gives every reason for it--that the 
question of enemies of revolutions and their motive for- 
ces and allies seems to be one of the more complex enes. 


One couldn't gain righteous aims by unrighteous 
means. But not everybody was of the same mind. Marat ap- 
plied to "the axe of people's terror", which should have 
cut off the heads of hundreds of thousands of "rascals". 
"Terror," Robespierre said, “is nothing else than rapid, 
severe and adamant justice, it means that terror is a 
display of virtue." 


Terror turned to be an everyday thing and punished 
not only enemies of the revolution, but those who was in- 
different to it. 


Free from the law a sword of violence was used at 
the will of those who were at the helm. The guillotine 
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cut off the heads of two French geniuses--chemist Lavoi= 
sier and poet Chenier. The evil will of the ambitious 
men triumphed. The Revolution devoured its own children. 


Terror inevitably lifted up people who lost their po- 
litical and moral principles. It turned against the re- 
public a mass of its former allies, weakened the magnetic 
force of the revolution. So, the revolution being seduced 
away by violence, diktat, became an obstacle to itself, 
created the prerequisites for the restoration of usurpa- 
tion power. 


As a result, the Jacobinian regime found itself in 
a social vacuum, and was doomed to failure. 


One hundred years ago, marking the centennial of the 
French Revolution, G.V. Plekhanov suggested that succeed- 
ing proletarian revolutions would reduce the terror: "It 
seems that a forthcoming ‘great riot' of the working 
ctass in civilised countries would not be so cruel. A 
triumph of the working class deed is ensured the way for 
euoecss to such an extent that it will not require ter- 
ror." 


But as we now know, the revolutionary history pro- 
ceeded along another path. This mistake of the Russian 
Marxist is, doubtedly, instructive for us. It says, 
firstly, that "history per se", though it creates prere- 
quisites for the victory of definite social forces, does 
not at all guarantee a real success. History, in gene- 
ral, has always been, and remains to be, a rather capri- 
cious and wilful by nature. Secondly, the mistake of 
Plekhanov says about the danger to idealise any revolu- 
tionary forces and revolutions, level of social consci- 
ousness. It says that the problem of limits of revolu- 
tionary activity, the dialectic of aims and means, in- 
volving the danger of Thermidore, is timely not only for 
the bourgeois society. 


Did the Bolsheviks realise this danger? Lenin did. 


Certainly, the course of history couldn't be revers- 
ed. But one couldn't help but say that the October Revo- 
lution gave evidence for idealisation of terror. Actual- 
ly it is right that terror was dictated by the counter- 
revolution. However not a few revolutionaries, who had 
an implicit faith in terror, in its purifying strength, 
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and who had adopted Jacobinian methods, regarded the act 
of repeating the year 1793 as the good and salvation of 
the country and the people. By the means of terror they 
tried not only to stop counterrevolutionary activities, 
but to stimulate the creation of a new society. For this 
faults and pseudo-revolutionary amorality we had paid 
dearly. 


The February Revolution of 1917 had no time to solve 
a problem of creating democratic structures. Many pro- 
blems had been never undertook. So it became the task of 
the Great October to create a technology of democratic 
society. However many things stood on the way of this 
process: the condition of the Civil War due to which peo- 
ple are inevitably running wild, when the country was ex- 
hausted after the First World War, besides the previous 
years were also not so socially peaceful. 


But there was another thing we should speak about 
today, for one must take into account bitter experience 
of the past, too. Many honest, highly moral people first 
of all saw the vital need to destroy the old regime, con- 
sidered the future revolution as practically inevitable 
and proved its moral values. They believed in its creat- 
ive power, its perspectives, they believed that the soci- 
ety of social justice, reason and welfare, should be 
built soon. That's why they looked at the realities of 
life as sincere romantics. 


One shouldn't reproach anybody for their hopes and 
sentiments, because they were paid by expensive price--by 
tsar's prisons, inhuman deprivations, and later on, by 
Stalinist tyranny. But revolutionary romanticism veiled 
the anti-humane nature of the events. It was underesti- 
mated that every social storm could not only objectively 
rise the healthy forces of society, but could activise 
socially disregarded masses, the most dangerous force 
during historical upheavals, when the previous social 
bounds are weakened and the new ones were still too weak 
or not built up at all, and when a system of law and or- 
der was not functioning effectively. 


Now many revolutions suffered from loathsome things 
that used to sponge on noble deeds, while ignorance and 
cynicism advanced slogans of renovation and covered under 
these slogans their deeds absolutely opposite to the ide~ 
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als, aims and means of the revolution. Now many revolu- 
tions were regenerated--and there was nothing left in 
them except unbelief, intolerance and arrested social 
development. This article of. history is not truly writ- 
ten and investigated yet. 


Nations couldn't and shouldn't pay with blood and 
suffering for the lack of social knowledge, and the less 
so for anybody's group selfishness. And realisation of 
this moral imperative is one of the conditions of the 
socio-historical liberation. 


And when today we are at a loss to guess how could 
it happen that our country, the party of Leninists sub- 
mitted to Stalinism, with rivers of innocent blood--we 
can see that among the reasons that fertilised the soil 
for authoritarianism and tyranny where the morbid faith 
in the possibility of accelerating the socio-historical 
development, the ideologisation of revolutionary violence 
originating from the very roots of a European revolution- 
ary tradition. 


To accept this time-proven truth today, this truth 
about ourselves and the path covered, doesn't mean at all 
to anyhow disparage the greatness of aims, the people's 
heroism, the selflessness of millions of communists. The 
knowledge of the truth about oneself is the lot of a 
courageous and strong people. One can be victorious with 
truth and only truth. The party which lives only with 
legends, with vain illusions, such a party is doomed to 
die. Revolution is also a highest drive of the people to- 
wards the truth, the realities of life, on which justice 
may only be based. True love for the Motherland, the 
sincere devotion to one's beliefs, require today, and al- 
ways required the real knowledge of the past and the pre- 
sent, the honest outlook on the life. 


One can blame the past but in vain. Particularly 
for that, that its creators didn't know, couldn't know, 
didn't understand, and couldn't understand, didn't disco- 
ver and couldn't discover those truths towards which we 
squeeze even today through the dark forest of superstiti- 
ons, through lack of experience and its unambiguousness, 
through the dialectics of the process of social cogniti- 
on, which is so agonising and long. 
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The history cannot be different, but,we have to be 
different. We have to reconsider permissibility and the 
limits of violence in history. Not in its past, but to- 
day and in future where violence shouldn't have taken 
place. The idea of violence as a midwife of history has 
exhausted itself as well as the idea of power of dictator- 
ship based on violence. 


Throughout the millenniums of civilisation nobody, 
nowhere and never could build up the society which the 
human being deserves through violence which leads to vio- 
lence only. The virtuous, free, creative personality can- 
not be mould by the whip or stick, by prison or fear. 


The fact that the every stage of the development, 
the civilisation always came to an idea of non-violence, 
is considered far from being accidental. From the Bible's 
"do not kill" to the non-nuclear, non-violent world. They 
are united by the common human origin, upon which only de- 
cent and spiritually rich life of all people can be based. 


The impatience penetrating the drive towards the pro- 
gress is understandable. The wish to jump over the hated 
obstructions of the time is understandable. But least of 
all the liberation experience teaches of absolute necess- 
ity to weigh the potential.price of the progress. Not 
only on the historical time, but also applied to real, 
living, thirsty for happiness people. 


When this commandment was violated the most horrible 
thing became possible, i.e. the crime today in the name 
of better future, immorality in the name of morality. 
Authoritarianism of ideology and horrible delusion in the 
name of eternal truths. Cruel injustice in the name of 
illusory happiness. A bloody path, blooming with the 
roses of tragic illusions. 


Today's world is incredibly integral, interdepen- 
dent both in contradictions and in survival itself. Be- 
cause our life, our progress are a part of universal hu- 
man progress in which we are starting to realise the hard 
truth that any revolutions should be humane, full of care 
for man, his life, his values, for spiritual and moral 
wealth of society. 
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Does the above-said mean that the time of the revo- 
lutions have receded into the past? 


Marxists have always viewed the revolutionary events 
in history as "interruptions of the perpetuality", "a 
kind of truth-moments". These are not accidental mael- 
stroms in the even flow or “crafty designs" of obsessed 
conspirators. At their basts always lie deep, tectonte 
social processes, as well as sharply felt inequality in 
the position of soetal groups which is an eternal and so- 
etal contradiction every time looking for its own solu- 
tion. 


Revolutionary super-expectations of the first half 
of the 20th century gave way to much more sober assess-— 
ment by Marxists of the prospects for the radical social 
transformations in the modern world. Straightened, simp- 
lified approach gives way to the realistic ideas in which 
revolution and evolution are not opposed to each other 
but are interlaced. The historical experience of the | 
last decades has expanded the horizons, changed the whole 
scale of coordinates in which the development of modern 
civilisation is evaluated. 


Lenin said not long before his death: "The greatest, 
perhaps the only danger to the genuine revolutionary is 
that of exaggerated revolutionism, ignorfng the limits 
and conditions in which revolutionary methods are approp- 
riate and can be successfully employed. True revolution- 
aries have mostly come a cropper when they began to write 
‘revolution' with a capital R, to elevate 'revolution" to 
something almost divine, to lose their heads, to lose the 
ability to reflect, weigh and ascertain in the coolest 
and most dispassionate manner at what moment, under what 
circumstances and which sphere you must turn to reformist 
action. True revolutionaries will perish (not that they 
will be defeated from outside, but that their work will 
suffer internal collapse) only if they abandon their so- 
ber outlook and take in into their heads that the ‘great, 
victorious world' revolution can and must solve all pro- 
blems in a revolutionary manner under all circumstances 
and in all spheres of action. If they do this, their 
doom is certain."'2 


In essence, the final aim of class struggle is to 
live in peace and harmony. Without this aim the struggle 
is senseless and even disastrous. The sense of a contra- 
diction lies in its solution. The contradiction without 
it is nonsense, it is the existence of a thing, man and 
society in permanent, endless counter-struggle. The- 
struggle is waged for the sake of harmony and not for 
struggle. Any thing, any creature, any society, any sys- 
tem right up to the Universe-~is above all a system of 
harmonically connected opposites. Ethics of humanity 
rests on this very dialectical principle. 


More complicated aims are put before the modern so- 
cial revolutions, than before the revolutions of the past. 
A deepest reconstruction of human civilisation on the 
just and humane basis, declared by the great revolution- 
ary democrats of the past and embodied in universal human 
ideals and values, has ripened. 


It is clear that to measure these processes measur- 
es other than those used to evaluate the French bourgeois 
and even the October Socialist revolutions are required. 
Cooperation of all forces of mankind in the solution, re- 
grouping of socio-political forces on its basis cannot be 
compared with what happened in France at the end of the 
18th century or in Russia in the first half of the 20th 
century. 


It is a well-known thesis of Marx that in socialist 
society, social revolutions will ceased to be political 
revolutions. Is it so? A socialist society, as well as 
a future, communist society, are not beyond the sphere 
of the common laws of dialectics. Here the development 
is going through contradictions, stretching to the high 
quality through the negation of the former "old" one. 


Socialism is a dynamic society. Under the influence 
of internal and external processes it is permanently ac- 
cumulating within itself some elements of a new content. 
That is why a deep qualitative restructuring of social 
structures is inevitable. As regards their intensity and 
scale it seems they will not yield to the social revolu- 
tions of the past. In any case the perestroika in the 
Soviet Union has the purpose to change deeply and radical- 
ly all spheres of social life. Formulated by Saint-Just 
an idea, actual for nowadays, is: "Those who is doing 
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a revolution by halves are digging a grave for themselves. 
By its nature, a revodution cannot stop until it solves 
all its problems. It either goes forward, or suffers a 
defeat". 


Revolution is a means. It requires maximum knowl- 
edge, attention, insight, responsibility for all actions. 
It requires a courage and skill of a revolutionary surge- 
on, who must in details imagine a course of operation and 
subsequent medical treatment, foresee possible complica- 
tions, difficulties, accidents, take into consideration 
a possibility of,incorrect diagnosis until he approaches 
to the operation-room. It concerns our revolutionary 
changes in full measure. 


It is no secret that a certain part of the public 
is disappointed in socialism. There are many causes, 
which will be analysed in future. But in any case a prin- 
ciple of self-appraisal is a cardinal one. It is also 
true that we greatly were overzealous in deforming the 
image of socialism and its values: 


firet, by the substitution of scientific socialism 
with dogmatism and scholasticism, which are destroying | 
scientific knowledge. This has brought about overestimat— 
ed social demands to the state system, and underestimated 
terms of the fulfilment of socialist aims. Moreover, the 
range of potential sources for satisfying needs turned to 
be very limited. A state system with its monopoly of 
power and property became such a source. As a result a 
black hole for a misrepresented feedbacks, based on arbi- 
trariness and violence, was made up; 


secondly, by readiness for self-deception with re- 
spect to capitalism. But capitalism has not exhausted all 
its possibilities, could look critically at itself and had 
restructured a great deal in its social life. Its own 
development is proceeding now in such forms that they seem 
to completely negate classical capitalism. For all that 
we can't say that we have grasped the mechanisms which en- 
sure its viability. As a matter of fact, Lenin repeated- 
ly warned about the necessity of unbiased study of the 
world, but a dogmatic blindness has also played its de- 
structive role in it; 


thirdly, by tragic indifference towards the disinte- 
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gration of social life. The matter is not merely in re- 
pressions, destruction of the peasantry class, persecuti- 
on of the intelligentsia, corruption, and mafia connecti- 
ons. A ruinous moral tumour has grown immensely. Cyni- 
cism, double morals, unbelief were produced. At a cer- 
tain stage the fate of still fragile socialist country 
was broken. 


This situation may cardinally be changed only through 
revolution in social being and in consciousness. It is 
vitally necessary to discard ossified dogmas, myths and 
scholastic patterns. To go forward, to be able to compete 
in the economy and trade, in the way of life and culture, 
science and behaviour of a man. All these purposes pere- 
stroika implies, though it is clear that these are the 
historical tasks which can't be solved at once. 


The need in radical perestroika actions is very 
acute, the more so as the society was dangerously late 
with changes required for a long time. Social progress 
not only slowly developed, but it was hampered to please 
quite definite interests. The system of impediment was 
maintained not only automatically, but was deliberately 
streamlined which increased its corrupting effect. 


But the question arises: how heavy may be a price, 
paid for reconstruction? Are the costs peculiar to all 
revolutions inevitable in our days? 


To some extent yes. But the costs of marking time 
are much more dangerous. As a matter of fact perestroika 
is still paying for the stagnation period--for heaps of 
acute socio-economic problems, for the unbalanced economy 
and the commodity-money relations. For poor culture-- 
from everyday life to politics. For keeping to lag be- 
hind the world levels of development. Perestroika reveal- 
ed all these processes, their real causes and scales. 


VI 


Almost 130 years divided the two great revolutions-~ 
the French Revolution and the October Revolution in Rus- 
sia. The impulse of the first one, its influence on the 
historical process to a great extent predetermined the na- 
ture and essence of the second one. Certainly, the storm 
of the Winter Palace was not, and couldn't be, a direct 
continuation of the seizure of Bastille. Moreover, in 
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many respects the Great October Revolution simultaneous- 
ly denied and enriched the French Revolution. But un- 
doubtedly both events flow into one channel: democratisa- 
tion of social life, its construction on the basis of 
justice and equality, acknowledging that only the activi- 
ty of the masses can fulfil such a construction success-— 
fully. 


We the Soviet people, the descendants of those who 
in 1917 had accomplished the great revolution, are united 
with its predecessor--the French revolution--by the revo- 
lutionary upsurge, which takes place now in our country. 
For when we call perestroika the revolution we do not sin 
against the truth. 





We speak here about qualitative changes in social 
relations, about the solution of problems, set by the 
Great October Revolution, which for some reasons had not 
be solved or were not being solved at all--it is the over- 
coming of man's alienation from power, property, from the 
whole world. 


Perestroika by nature turns to historical self-moti- 
on of socialism and to the realities of nowadays, the 
joining of both of them prompts the imperative character 
and the sense of renovation. It sees possible alterna- 
tives--alternatives leading to destruction-~and tries to 
arrest their onward movement. It mobilises spiritual po- 
tentials of a socialist society, and, at the same time, 
draws on the achievements of the world theory and prac- 
tice. It is guided by universal buman interests as well 
as by earthly problems of ordinary people. 


The First Congress of People's Deputies could be 
and should be, no doubt, a turning point in the history 
of our revolution. It has many difficulties in its 
course. First, they are connected not only with the eco- 
nomy or with tragic practice of the past decades, but 
with the need to crush stereotypes, born by this practice 
in social consciousness and behaviour. 


First Congress" discussion struck a sensible blow 
to it. But at the same time it urges the society to con- 
sider and reconsider the ideas which underlaid all at- 
tempts of humanity to rebuild its own life on just and 
democratic principles. 
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Both, the French and the Russian revolutions, in 
their own way had greatly influenced modern understanding 
of progress. That is an enormous hist6rical capital. 

But the course of history is inexorable, world is chang- 
ing before our eyes. Mankind almost unwittingly stepped 
over the border of one epoch and entered into a new one 
which is a qualitatively different one. The laws, under 
which this world is developing, the challenges faced by 
the whole of mankind are not the same as they were in the 
period of the French Revolution or even the October Revo- 
lution, It means that the solution of present-day pro- 
blems, the search for ways and criteria of progress we 
should not rely only upon the experience and lessons of 
these revolutions. 


The new world requires a new philosophy. We call 
it a new political thinking; it penetrates the basis of 
perestroika, renovation of socialist society, internatio- 
nal relations. Society, like nature, demands care and 
attention, much wisdom and caution in carrying out cardi-~ 
nal reforms. Life cruelly revenges upon everybody who 
recklessly breaks everything standing in his way. 


Experience of revolutions of the 20th century proves 
the truth of the idea: negation is not destruction. Nega- 
tion is an integration into the new when a phenomenon, 
still existing, is already working for new progressive and 
advanced connections and tendencies. 


Civilisation grew out of the accumulation of material 
and spiritual wealth, its new social organisation, and not 
because mankind plunged itself periodically into the de- 
sert, and started its development all over again. Such im- 
moral notions are quite peculiar to those who want to re- 
duce a revolutionary impulse of the masses, their aspira- 
tions for better life to an orgy of base instincts and 
destruction. 


In other words, the modern world has the only one 
way to progress, and, consequently, to freedom, equality 
and fraternity: through cooperation, co-development, co- 
creation of all nations and states forming a world comm- 
nity. It seems to be the only way for setting up a genu- 
inely democratic, humane society. 


Through the accumulation of our historical experi- 
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ence, Our understanding of the events of the past became 
deeper. Looking back at the tremendous, historical drama, 
whose name is the Great French Revolution, we see in it 
the source of many achievements, problems and collisions 
of modern civilisation. 


It is known that its precursors--the great thinkers 
of the Enlightenment--imparted to the Reason the role of 
the supreme judge who should resolve problems born by so- 
cial contradictions, national enmity, intolerance, super- 
stitions and ignorance. In our days this dream can come 
true; only the Reason leads to the survival of civilisa- 
tion through the acknowledgement of the priority of uni- 
versal human values and interests, through the establish- 
ment of civilised international relations, through the 
solution of global problems, responsible for the fate of 
all people on Earth. 


What will the outlines of the epoch the world is 
entering today look like? Whether we will see different 
times and whether we have to discover a period of history, 
we believe that it is inevitable, when chaos and violence 
would yield to reason, and conscious and moral, humane- 
ness and responsibility. In what way should we see soci- 
al progress and a road to it today? 


These are very complicated questions, but it is time 
to answer them, because the future of civilisation is at 
Stake. 


Nowadays we celebrate significant events: a millen- 
nium of Russian Christianity, bicentennial of the French 
Revolution, centennial of the Socialist International. 
Though they are different, they are tied together by the 
same search for moral, social, political foundations of 
human life. 


Acknowledgement of the importance of these and other 
milestones in world culture expresses a period of a new 
turn in our revolution. We appreciate and understand the 
unity and diversity of world culture, history, and, hence, 
the need to consolidate all who share the ideals and aims 
of humanism. 


Not only the revolutions draw together our people. 
Throughout the last centuries both French or Russian cul- 
tures, mutually enriching each other, experienced impetu- 
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ous development. In our country there are no, and has 

not been in the past, prominent thinker, artist or writer, 
who do not know or understand French culture. The same 
thing with men of culture and art in France. There is 

no need to enumerate them. We also know how many books 
about France and works of the French authors were publish- 
ed in the Soviet Union and how many young people enriched 
their knowledge in both countries. France gave shelter 

to many Russians who had to live abroad. 


The last visit of M. Gorbachev has once again demon- 
strated that France and tne USSR have kindred spirit and 
adhere to wise, old traditions of mutual understanding 
and cooperation. 


We are to live in this world, we are to replenish 
its wealth. And whatever our point of history would be, 
we continue to cherish efforts of those who were advancing, 
by their genius and courage, our civilisation. 


NOTES 
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ALTERNATIVES IN HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT: 
PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 


Academician Ivan KOVALCHENKO 


It is universally accepted that, in contrast to na~ 
ture, history (in Marx's words) is "nothing but the acti- 
vity of man pursuing his aim".! "In the history of soci- 
ety," Engels noted, "...the actors are all_endowed with 
consciousness, they are men acting with deliberation or 
passion, working towards definite goals; nothing happens 
without a conscious purpose, without an intended aim."2 
At the same time socio-historical development is a pro- 
cess governed by laws and internally conditioned: it is 
natural-historical and forward-moving in character. In 
this context the question arises as to whether it is 
possible to make choices in this development; how do al- 
ternative historical situations, i.e. those which could 
lead to fundamentally different outcomes, arise? The al- 
ternatives posed by a whole range of important contempo- 
rary processes are giving rise to a growing interest in 
the study of alternative historical situations in the 
past. However, the theoretical and methodological issu- 
es relating to this subject have not yet been sufficient- 
ly worked out. The purpose of our article is to draw at- 
tention to these issues: we examine questions of the cor- 
relation between the subjective and the objective, and 
between the actual and the possible in socio-historical 
development; and we also consider how alternative situa- 
tions arise and are resolved, and the tasks and principl- 
es involved in their study. 


* * * 
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Socio-historical development is the conscious and 
purposeful activity of human beings. “Everything which 
sets men in motion," wrote Engels, "must go through their 
minds"3; it must, in other words, take the form of defi- 
nite ideas and goals. 


However, these ideas and goals do not originate in 
man's consciousness but in the objective world. "All 
ideas" in the last analysis "are taken from experience; 
they are reflections--true or distorted--of reality".’ Of- 
ten "...it seems to man as if his ends are taken from 
outside the world, and are independent of the world'> 
but that is an illusion. Such ideas exist because men 
have become accustomed "to explain their actions as aris-— 
ing out of thoughts instead of their needs (which in any 
case are reflected and perceived in the mind)". 


Needs are the deep source of socio-historical deve- 
lopment, and it is they which lie behind its motive 
powers./ Material needs play the basic role in the di- 
versified system of human needs, for the existence and 
development of society depend on their satisfaction. En- 
gels noted that productive activity is "...the most es- 
sential historical activity of men, the one which has 
raised them from the animal to the human state and which 
forms the material foundation of all their other activi- 
ties"8; labour, Marx emphasised, is "the everlasting Na- 
ture-imposed condition of human existence",? and forms 
the basis of all human activity. 


Human needs not only require constant satisfaction-- 
they are also continually growing: "the satisfaction of 
the first need (the action of satisfying, and the instru- 
ment of satisfaction which has been acquired) leads to 
new needs".!9 the growth in human needs outstrips the 
actual possibilities of satisfying these needs and this 
contradiction serves as the motive force in social and 
historical progress. 


Productive activity is an essential and continually 
repeated process, it is law-governed, internally condi- 
tioned and natural-historical. Its objective and law- 
governed nature is linked to its self-awareness and pur- 
poseful character. Marx emphasised that in the sphere 
of his material activities, which is made up of man's in- 
teraction with nature, man "not only affects a change of 
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form in the material on which he works, but ... also real- 
ises a purpose of his own that gives the law to his modus 
operandi, and to whith [the purpose.-~-7.K.] he must subor- 
dinate his will".!1 


Subjective human activities are constrained by con- 
ditions that are independent of human beings and lead to 
objective results. "In his practical activity, man is 
confronted with the objective world, is dependent on it, 
and determines his activity by it. 


This dependence is imposed, first of all, by the 
fact that although "men make their own history", as Marx 
wrote, "...they’ do not make it just as they please; they 
do not make it under circumstances chosen by themselves, 
but under circumstances directly encountered, given and 
transmitted from the past".!3 Every historical generati- 
on at every given moment in historical development has ~ 
certain material and non-material resources at its dispo- 
sal; it can only organise its activities on the basis of 
these resources and of an already established system of 
productive, political, cultural and other kinds of rela- 
tionship. People's conscious and purposeful activities, 
second, are subject to objective laws that function "with 
iron necessity".'4 Ignorance of these laws makes people 
the slaves of blind necessity but even when they have 
understood them, people will become the masters of their 
fate only in so far as they act in accordance with these 
laws. !5 Third, socio-historical development is extreme- 
ly complex in nature; people's conscious and purposeful 
activities may therefore lead to different results than 
those they were ‘striving to attain. Activity, in other 
words, has an objective character that does not depend on 
subjective strivings and goals. Engels noted that a ml- 
titude of varying factors (economic, social, political, 
ideological and others) interacted in historical develop- 
ment. On the one hand, therefore, “amid all the endless 
host of accidents ... the economic movement finally as- 
serts itself as necessary"; yet, on the other hand, "the 
final result always arises from conflicts between many 
individual wills", "there are innumerable intersecting 
forces, an infinite series of parallelograms of forces 
which give rise to one resultant--the historical event. 
+». and what emerges is something that no one willed". 1/6 
Therefore socio-historical development as a whole organi- 
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cally combines the objective and the subjective and has 
a necessarily Law-governed character: it is a natural~- 
historical process. 


However, "the idea of historical necessity does not 
in the least undermine the role of the individual in his- 
tory".17 First, the subject does not appear as cne en- 
gaged in passive contemplation of objective reality: he 
is the conscious and active transformer of that reality. 
Second, the choice between the objectively possible ten~ 
dencies and means of activity depend on him. The role of 
the subjective factor in socio-historical development 
grows, moreover, with the advance of social progress: a 
higher level of development in the objective conditions 
widens the opportunity for choice and for man's creative 
and transforming activities, i.e. it raises the degree 
of his subjective freedom. 


From what has been said about the correlation be- 
tween the objective and the subjective in socio-histori- 
cal development it becomes clearer that the following 
fact must be taken into account in specific historical 
studies: there are no phenomena in this development that 
are purely and absolutely subjective or objective in char 
racter. There is always a close dialectical interconnec— 
tion and interaction between the objective and the sub- 
jective, and these have an objective foundation. It is 
necessary to speak of this, because at times the objec- 
tive and the subjective are treated separately and even 
opposed one to the other. 


Finally, let us note that not only are the subjec- 
tive and the objective dialectically interconnected in 
socio-historical development: in each specific case they 
are also relative. In other words, one type of human 
activity or another may appear as a subjective factor in 
one respect and in another, as an objective factor. Thus 
class struggle is a subjective activity from the view- 
point of the representatives of the class waging that 
struggle, although it is conditioned by objective fac- 
tors. Yet from the position of the class against which 
the struggle is being conducted it appears as an objec- 
tive factor. In general the strivings, goals and activi- 
ties of any individual or collective entity are objective 
in relation to any other individual or collective entity. 
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Even the results of an individual subject's activities 
take on an objective and independent character in rela- 
tion to his subsequent activities. 


The interconnection between the subjective and the 
objective in socio-historical development and their rela- 
tivity is complex. It is conditioned by the nature of 
human activities: at one and the same time they consti- 
tute a continual process of subjectivising the object 
(i.e. man's mastering of objective reality in his own in- 
terests) and of objectivising the subject (i.e. trans- 
forming all the manifestations of his activities into a 
reality that opposes him). Sometimes all that has taken 
place (history) is therefore considered objective, and 
all that is now happening (the present) is looked on as 
subjective. There is a logic in this. We should con- 
stantly remember (as Lenin emphasised) that "there is a 
difference between the subjective and the objective but 
it, too, has its limits",!8 and these must be specifical- 
ly defined. 


Historians are thus faced with the task of penetrat- 
ing more deeply into the objective dialectic of the sub- 
jective and the objective in socio-historical develop- 
ment.!9 To deepen our understanding of the essence of 
socio-historical development we must consider the relati- 
ons within that process between the actual and the poss- 
ible. 


* * * 


The subject striving to consciously master reality, 
either for intellectual or practical reasons, is opposed 
by that objective reality. On the one hand, this reality 
possesses a great variety of features, properties and 
linkages that express its inner essence and its means of 
functioning. On the other hand, like any form of matter 
this reality characteristically develops on the basis of 
its inner contradictions, potentialities and tendencies: 
this leads to its transition from one state to others 
that are on a higher level of development, both in form 
and state. '"...Real life, real history, ineludes these 
different tendencies", emphasised Lenin.29 In certain 
conditions the various properties and potentialities pre- 
sent in reality can lead to a new reality, and their pre- 
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sence forms the possibilities enclosed within reality. 
Consequently, posstbilities are the properties and defi- 
nite features or tendencies in current reality that cre- 
ate the preconditions for future reality--they are its 
potentialities. A possibility cannot exist outside real- 
ity. Possibility and reality are organically intercon- 
nected: posstbility is potential, approaching reality; 
actual realtty is the realised and impiemented possibi- 
lity. 


Reality may contain either one or several possibili- 
ties of transition to another condition. In the first 
case, such a transition will have an invariant, law-gov- 
erned character. In the second case, the transformation 
of one or other possibility into a new reality has a pro- 
babilistic, law-governed character. Thus the realisation 
of possibilities is linked to necessity, chance and pro- 
bability.2! Capitalism has an innate tendency towards 
the concentration of production when it is at the stage 
of free competition in its development. This gave rise 
to the possibility of transforming "free-market" capital- 
ism into monopoly capitalism and imperialism. When ap- 
plied to the development of one capitalist country as a 
whole the transformation of this possibility into a real- 
ity had an invariant and necessary character. However, 
if we are referring to one or another branch of industry 
or the different regions of a given country then such a 
transformation could only be implemented as a probabilis- 
tic, law-governed process. Such a transformation depend 
on a multitude of causes that are not capable of precise 
Measurement: their resultant force could only be evalu- 
ated with a certain degree of probability. 


Favourable conditions are necessary for the trans- 
formation of a possibility into a reality. In socio-his- 
torical development these conditions take shape as the 
result of the action of subjective factors: in itself the 
possibility that has arisen only serves as the precondi~ 
tion for the transition to a new reality. Thus, the re- 
volutionary situation, for example, creates the possibi- 
lity and objective precondition for a revolution to oc- 
cur. A revolution must therefore always be preceded by 
a revolutionary situation. For this possibility to be 
transformed into reality, however, it is still essential 
that the subjective factors are also present. "A revol- 
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ution may be ripe," wrote Lenin, "and yet the forces of 
its creators may prove insufficient to carry it out "22 


Subjective historical factors play a,role in the 
transformation of possibility into reality because, first, 
a choice may be made among them and, second, because 
they create the conditions that are essential for this 
transformation. It is understood that in making this 
choice the differing social forces are guided by their 
interests and goals which, in the final analysis, are al- 
ways those of their class. 


For contemporaries to choose between these possibi- 
lities they must have a definite conception of reality 
and perceive the presence of these possibilities. It is 
only on the basis of a scientific analysis of reality 
that a thoroughly grounded and objective choice can be 
made between the possibilities, and action be taken to 
fulfil that choice. In the fullest sense such a choice 
only became available with the emergence of a Marxist, 
dialectical-materialist understanding of society. The 
very issue of the actual and the possible, now playing 
such an important role in socio-historical development, 
was only actually posed in a rigorous scientific fashion 
by Marxism. 


When the historian analyses actual reality it is es- 
sential for him to also consider the possibilities that 
it carries within it. More precisely, this analysis must 
have two aspects. The reality being examined must be 
shown, on the one hand, to result from the realisation 
of the possibilities of the preceding past; and, on the 
other hand, the possibilities that make up the potential 
foundations of the future must be disclosed. The class- 
ics of Marxism offer brilliant examples of such analysis. 


Marx and Engels were enabled to prove the inevitabi- 
lity of the transition from capitalism to communism by 
their profound analysis of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion and of the possibilities that were rooted within it. 
By examining the historical development of Russia at the 
turn of the 20th century Lenin not only showed the inevi- 
tability of the bourgeois-democratic revolution but also 
the possibility of its developing into a socialist revol- 
ution. And by analysing the character of socio-histori- 
cal development in the conditions formed by imperialism 
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and the First World War, Lenin revealed the possibility 
that socialism might triumph in one country by itself. 


Study by a historian of the possibilities of, certain 
past realities naturally has distinctive features. This 
social reality was invariant in the form in which it came 
into being, and the historian's main task is to under- 
stand the past in its invariance. Yet this invariance 
was frequently the result of the realisation of only one 
possibility among the polyvariant and multiple possibili- 
ties contained within the reality of the preceding histo- 
rical period. Therefore when the historian is charac- 
terising the essence of the reality under examination he 
must demonstrate two things: first, he must show which 
possibilities were realised for this reality to come in- 
to existence, and, second, what objective possibilities 
and potentialities this reality contained for the future. 


An indispensable condition for the study of possibi- 
lities in historical development is that we distinguish 
between real and essential possibilities. Historical re- 
ality has an exceptional variety of traits, linkages and 
tendencies, and it includes a great many types of possi- 
bility--among which is also the formal type. Lenin there- 
fore emphasised the necessity to differentiate the real 
from the possible, and real possibilities from those that 
were formal. In this connection, for example, he wrote: 
“ALL kinds of transformation are possible, even of a fool 
into a wise man, but such a transformation rarely becomes 
actual. And merely because of the ‘possibility’ of such 
a transformation I shall not cease to consider the fool 
to be a fool."23 


It is essential and important, though complicated, 
to define the spatial and temporal limits of real possi- 
bilities when we are distinguishing between and evaluat- 
ing them. Any possibility in the course of social deve- 
lopment arises at a particular moment in time. If the 
appropriate conditions created by social forces are pre- 
sent, this possibility can be transformed into a reality. 
Yet this may also not take place if the efforts applied 
prove insufficient. Certain possibilities can be altoge- 
ther overlooked by contemporaries and remain potentiali- 
ties. In any variant, however, a possibility is limited 
by actual existence and historians can be led to draw er- 
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roneous conclusions if they disregard these limits in 
their analyses of historical possibilities. Many studi- 
es by non-Marxist historians commit this error. 


Discussion of early 20th-century Russian sooio-econ- 
omic development, for example--in other words, of the 
preconditions for a socialist revolution--occupy a promi- 
nent place in Western historiography. There are several 
widespread arguments that the revolution was historical- 
ly accidental in character. One of these is based on the 
assertion that capitalism of a Western type would have 
become firmly established in Russia and the October Revo- 
lution would not have occurred had the First World War 
not obstructed the implementation of the Stolypin agrari- 
an reform. This view is without foundation because it 
disregards one indubitable fact: by the beginning of the 
First World War all the possibilities for strengthening 
the existing bourgeois socio-economic order and the auto- 
cracy in Russia through the transformations envisaged by 
the Stolypin reform had already been exhausted. Lenin 
was the first to draw attention to this. Even some of 
its advocates, he wrote in January 1912, were beginning 
to feel that "the breath of death is hovering over this 
‘great reform'". In April 1913 Lenin emphasised that 
Stolypin's agrarian policy and the counter-revolutionary 
system of government "had now played itself out, had ex- 
hausted its social forces. Circumstances had arisen that, 
made any social reforms in contemporary Russia imposs- 
ible.... There were no posstbtlittes of effecting re- 
forms tn contemporary Russia".25 These conclusions have 
been confirmed by the studies of Soviet historians, 26 


It is not correct to voice regrets, when analysing 
the possibilities of particular historical realities, 
that contemporaries did not notice or did not properly 
implement certain of the possibilities then existing (as 
a result of which historical events, or even the course 
of historical development, did not supposedly turn out as 
they might have done). Lenin had such approaches in mind 
when he emphasised that it was necessary to look at his- 
tory, as Marx had done, "from the standpoint of those who 
make it without being in a position to calculate the 
chances infalltbly beforehand, and not from the stand- 
point of an intellectual philistine who moralises: ‘It 
was easy to foresee ... they shouldn't have taken it 
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up... '27 “World history would indeed be very easy to 


make," Marx noted, “if the struggle were taken up only on 
condition of infallibly favourable chances."28 Before all 
else, the historian's task is therefore to elucidate and 
explain why certain particular possibilities were consi- 
dered and implemented, It is by adopting such an approach 
that the study of the past can serve as the basis for ac- 
cumulating the necessary historical experience to solve 
contemporary problems. 


As far as analysing the possibilities included in 
the reality being studied is concerned, ways and means 
must be sought to measure the degree of probability in- 
volved: using the totality of factors affecting socio- 
historical development to determine how likely it was 
that one of the existing possibilities could be trans- 
formed into reality. This will open the way for the most 
accurate and objective evaluation of the potentialities 
of the future inherent in a given historical reality. 


Historians’ understandable striving to make such an 
evaluation determines their growing interest in studying 
"alternative" situations in historical development. We 
are not only helped to comprehend in specific terms the 
potentialities of the future by analysing these situati- 
ons: such analysis also graphically discloses the rela- 
tionship and interconnection in historical development 
between the objective and the subjective, the actual and 
the possible, and the necessary and the accidental. We 
must therefore consider in more detail the issues sur- 
rounding such alternatives and their study in historical 
science. 


Many academic works, to some extent or other, touch 
on the problem of possible alternatives in social deve- 
lopment (and that includes history). There are very few 
specialised studies, however, concerning the theoretical 
and methodological aspects of this problem or giving a 
detailed characterisation of specific alternative situ- 
ations in social and historical development .29 


The question of alternatives in historical develop- 
ment can be looked at in two ways, from the ontological 
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and the epistemological points of view: either as a phe- 
nomenon of historical reality or as a task in historical 
cognition, 


When examining alternatives as a part of historical 
reality we must evidently begin with their definition. 
A historical situation in which social forces are strug- 
gling to implement principally different possibilities in 
social development is an alternative situation. Conse- 
quently, a historical alternative may arise when two con- 
ditions are fulfilled: firgt, that principally different 
possibilities (potentialities or tendencies) for subse- 
quent developnfent are contained in the existing reality; 
second, that there are social forces conducting the 
struggle to implement these possibilities. The alterna~ 
tive nature of socio-historical development is organical- 
ly linked, in other words, with possibility and reality, 
and with the objective and the subjective. When we con- 
sider that the organic combination of the objective and 
the subjective is the main expression of the difference 
between social and natural phenomena, then we may look on 
this alternative character as the clearest expression of 
that difference. 


Furthermore, the historical alternative is a pheno- 
menon associated with the mass aspects of life in soci- 
ety, for only differences in the mass phenomena and pro- 
cesses can lead to a fundamentally different path in so- 
cial development. The historical scale and significance 
of an alternative is defined by the fundamental nature of 
the aims and results being pursued and the mass participa- 
tion of the social forces striving to achieve them. Thus 
scale and significance are criteria in the definition of 
historical alternatives. (It is important to emphasise 
since the choice between possibilities and the alternative 
nature of results in any particular activity do not only 
exist at a mass and socially significant level in histo- 
rical development. There is also the level of the indivi- 
dual or restricted group's struggle which is linked to the 
alternative nature of the struggle's outcome for the war- 
ring sides. Such alternatives, however, should not be 
confused with historical alternatives.) 


There are both objective and subjective preconditi- 
ons for the emergence of an alternative situation in his- 
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torical reality. It is obvious that the objective basis 
for alternatives is the presence in historical reality of 
various principally different possibilities, potentiali- 
ties and tendencies for subsequent development. What is 
it that gives birth to these possibilities? Their emer- 
gence is connected to the lack of a direct ‘determination 
of form by the contents, and this is due to the great va- 
riety of conditions under which historical development 
takes place. The contents of this development may be ex- 
pressed in a definite range of forms. 


Many examples could be given of the "non single-va- 
lued" determination of form by content for phenomena con- 
nected both with the basis and with the superstructure of 
a socio-economic formation. One and the same economic 
basis, Marx noted, "due to innumerable different empiri- 
cal circumstances, natural environment, racial relations, 
external historical influences, etc.", can exhibit "“infi- 
nite variations and gradations in appearance".39 There 
may also be fundamental differences between these varia- 
tions, i.e. they may represent alternative variants in de- 
velopment. For example, in its qualitative definition 
the feudal system of productive relations was character- 
ised everywhere by the personal dependence of the serf on 
his feudal lord and the system of extra-economic coerci- 
on connected with this relationship. However, the forms 
this took varied from simple obligations to pay quit-rent 
to personal bondage and direct physical coercion of the 
peasants. 


The basis of the capitalist mode of production is 
likewise invariable: private ownership of the means of 
production and the exploitation of free wage labour. This 
ownership, however, can take different forms--it can be 
individual, corporative and state-controlled. 


Like any other economic basis, the capitalist type 
invariably defines the political superstructure in the 
sense that political power belongs to the dominant econo- 
mic class, the boutgeoisie, and the state serves to arti- 
culate and defend the interests of this class. However, 
this invariability does permit a variety of forms in the 
political superstructure: these range from comparatively 
developed forms of bourgeois democracy to fascist dicta- 
torship. 
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The great variety of forms in which contents of one 
kind or another are expressed leads to the emergence of 
various possibilities: this in turn creates the objec- 
tive preconditions for the emergence of alternatives. 
This phenomenon, however, does have a reverse effect. Not 
only can the same contents be represented in various 
forms, but one and the same form can be filled by differ- 
ent contents. This occurs during the transition from one 
set of contents to another. The new contents can develop 
within the old forms for as long as these contents have 
not attained maturity and created the appropriate form 
for themselves. If a new essence is being established 

in already present but varied forms then different, com- 
petitive and (in certain circumstances) alternative poss~ 


ibilities may arise. 
















The complex dialectical interconnection between con- 
tent and form in socio-historical development thus condi- 
tions the emergence of principally different possibiliti- 
es and, consequently, of the alternative potentialities 
of this development. 








The other objective precondition for the emergence 
of alternative possibilities is the interconnection in 
socio-historical development between aims and results, 
and the ways and means of attaining them. In specific 
historical circumstances the very same goals and results 
may be attained using different means. Reform and revol- 
ution, legal and illegal means of activity, and armed and 
unarmed paths of action are all different means for at- 
taining the same goals and end results. Yet although 
different ways and means may enable the same result to be 
attained, that result may be expressed in various forms 
and display various levels of development and maturity, 
etc. This has a major influence on many aspects of so- 
cial development and on the positions, needs and inter- 
ests of the classes and social strata. 



















These are the basic objective preconditions for the 
emergence of alternative historical situations. Here a 
question logically arises. Is the historical alternative 
an antithesis (i.e. a principally different variant of 
development that is opposed to actual historical reality) 
or are such alternatives the different variants of that 
reality's subsequent development? When there is talk of 
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alternatives in historical works, often what is meant is 
a different trend in future development compared to the 
existing reality. We cannot agree with this approach. 
Existing reality is either a realised past possibility or 
a struggle that is being waged for the implementation of 
principally different and alternative possibilities of 
its subsequent development. So as current reality the 
alternative means actuality, whereas as the future it is 
only the potentialities of the actuality and the various 
possibilities it contains. One can only understand the 
place of the alternatives in socio-historical development 
correctly by taking into account the close and dialecti- 
cal tie linking the past, the present and the future. 
Consequently, the alternatives in socio-historical deve- 
lopment constitute a real struggle that is conducted in 

a real situation for principally different versions oc 
the future. The limits of the alternative situation, in 
terms of objective possibilities, can be defined as fol- 
lows. They span the interval in social time between the 
emergence of principally different possibilities in fur- 
ther development, and the realisation of one of these al- 
ternative possibilities, i.e. its conversion into a real- 
ity--that, or the removal of these potentialities in the 
course of development as new possibilities arise. 


At times the interpretation of alternatives as the 
antitheses of the present gives rise to attempts to de- 
scribe a course of subsequent development that has an in- 
variable and law-governed character as being alternative. 
Thus socialism is on occasion talked of as the alterna- 
tive to capitalism in the future. Yet in the general 
course of historical development socialism is not an al- 
ternative to capitalism: an alternative, like any possibi- 
lity, can be implemented but may just as well remain un- 
implemented, whereas the transition from capitalism to 
socialism is a historically invariable and conditioned in- 
evitability. The paths of transition to socialism, and 
the forms that the transition takes, may indeed be alter- 
native and depend on the specific historical conditions’ 
of individual countries. When the appropriate precondi- 
tions for this have been laid, however, the transition it- 
self cannot be so described. 


In general then, let us emphasise yet again, the ob- 
jective basis from which historical alternatives arise is 
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the presence in current reality of principally different 
possibilities for future development: and there is only 

a certain probability that these possibilities can be re- 
alised. Naturally this leads us to ask what defines this 
probability, and which of the principally different poss- 
ibilities may prove successful. To answer this question 
we must examine the role of subjective historical factors 
in the emergence and resolution of alternatives. 


* * * 


At the outset we should note that objective precon- 
ditions by themselves do not create alternatives. Sub- 
jective factors must also be present if an alternative is 
to emerge: by this we mean those social forces that are 
actively striving to transform principally different pos- 
sibilities into a reality. This leads inevitably to a 
clash and then a struggle between different social forc- 
es. The choice of one or other possibility, however, 
must be preceded by a struggle to realise one or the 
other. It is the interests of the corresponding class 
and socio-political forces that decide which choice pre- 
vails. Needs and interests have an objective character 
and therefore people may at first not be aware of them. 
"...Where individuals have needs, they consequently al- 
ready have a vocatton and a task," wrote Marx and Engels, 
"and at the outset it is still immaterial whether they 
make this their vocation in their imagination as well."31 


Interests are formulated in the motives and stimuli 
that guide man's activities. The goals of this activity 
are in turn formed on the basis of these motives and sti- 
muli as are the ideals towards which people strive. 


Thus there is a causal chain in the objective-sub- 
jective process whereby historical subjects perceive 
their contemporary reality: mode of production, needs and 
interests, motives and stimuli, and goals and ideals. It 
is not so important for our present purposes whether this 
is a comparatively complete description of the chain of 
perception or not. The essential point here is that the 
links of this chain may be built up both on a theoretical 
basis and from an everyday perception of reality. 


The objective and subjective factors in the forma- 
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tion of historical alternatives are unified. This means 
that if there are social forces struggling for a path of 
development which has no objective possibilities in cur- 
rent reality they do not then constitute alternatives. 

We may cite the struggle of revolutionary Narodtsm (Popu- 
lism) in Russia as an example. The populists argued that 
capitalism represented a regression and decline in histo- 
rical development because of its inherent contradictions. 
They tried to vindicate the idea that it was possible to 
bypass capitalism and directly make the transition to so- 
cialism in Russia because the peasant community still 
existed there. The heroic struggle they waged to imple- 
ment this idea did not, however, create the alternatives 
of capitalism and socialism. Instead, the establishment 
and assertion of capitalism went on unabated. Therefore 
one cannot agree with the view that the populists' 
struggle represented some kind of alternative variant in 
social development. 


The populists also held mistaken ideas about the in- 
terests and strivings of the peasantry. "...There is no- 
thing more absurd," wrote Lenin, "than to conclude from 
the contradictions of capitalism that the latter is im- 
possible, non-progressive, and so on--to do that is to 
take refuge from unpleasant, but undoubted realities in 
the transcendental heights of romantic dreams ."32 


And there was another reason why the struggle of the 
populists could in no respect be represented as an alter- 
native to capitalism. Objectively their struggle was not 
directed against capitalism but was waged in favour of 
one variant of capitalist development. "...The real his- 
torical meaning of the Narodnik ideology consisted in 
contrasting two paths of capttalist development: one path 
involving the adaptation of the new capitalist Russia to 
the old, the subordination of the former to the latter, 
thus impeding the course of development; the other--the 
path of supplanting the old by the new, of entirely re- 
moving the obsolete that is obstructing the new; of acce- 
lerating the course of development."33 The populists 
were objectively fighting for an alternative: but not for 
the one they are ascribed to. 


The subjective factor is the element in alternative 
historical situations that determines the outcome of the 
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struggle to implement one or another of the principally 
different possibilities of development. This outcome de- 
pended on the alignment of the warring forces, their pur- 
posefulness, cohesion and organisation. 


The establishment of fascism in Germany can serve as 
an example of the preponderance of reactionary over demo- 
cratic forces and the affirmation of the conservative 
possibility. The socio-political situation in Germany in 
the early 1930s undoubtedly had an alternative character. 
It could have continued to develop as a bourgeois democ- 
racy or as a fascist dictatorship. The balance of war- 
ring social forces proved such that fascism triumphed. 


The victory of one of the alternative possibilities 
eliminates the opposing possibility and the alternative 
situation comes to an end. Just how final this triumph 
proves to be, depends on the extent to which the victori- 
ous forces have succeeded in crushing their opponents and 
eliminating the possibility of an alternative development. 
In turn this is defined by the depth of the objective 
historical roots feeding this possibility and extent of 
the forces supporting it. The victory of one alternative 
may also be temporary. 


And there may be alternative situations when none 
of the contending trends in development and of the social 
forces backing them are able to gain the upper hand. If 
such a confrontation proves lengthy then these alterna- 
tives may be removed by the emergence in the course of 
historical development of new possibilities. This was 
the case in Russia in the struggle between the two paths 
of bourgeois agrarian development. 


There is yet another question linked to our examina- 
tion of alternatives as phenomena of historical reality. 
What is the relation between this alternative nature of 
history and its law-governed character? Do not the exis- 
tence of alternative situations and the leading role that 
subjective factors play in their resolution violate the 
law-governed nature of socio-historical development? The 
answer is no. Whatever may be the leading role of the 
subjective factor in the formation and resolution of al- 
ternatives the action of this factor is constrained by 
objective conditions. An alternative means making a 
choice between existing possibilities and struggling to 
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implement that choice. The emergence of various possibi- 
lities, however, is nevertheless an objective process. 
Therefore only the forms in which social laws are mani- 
fested differ during the invariantly essential and alter- 
native course of development. Some of them are laws of 

a rigid and invariable determination and the most general 
laws of socio~historical development are of this kind. 
They define, before all else, the direction and develop- 
ment of social systems. 


The laws of probabilistic determination are of an- 
other kind. They are inherent in stochastic, random pro- 
cesses and only appear as an unconditional necessity in 
relation to a social system when it is treated as a whole 
The behaviour of that system's individual elements are 
only determined in a probabilistic fashion. Like any 
other laws, probabilistic laws are characterised by ne- 
cessity, generality and their repeatable character. They 
manifest themselves as laws-tendency, and as specific 
law-governed influences that are inherent in socio-histo- 
rical development. The differences between laws of inva- 
riant and probabilistic determination should not be exag- 
gerated, however. They are alike in their forms of ex- 
pression and, as Marx emphasised, "the general law acts 
as the prevailing tendency only in a very complicated and 
approximate manner, as a never ascertainable average of 
ceaseless fluctuations".34 


In its alternative variants the course of socio~his- 
torical development is also regulated by accidental-pro- 
babilistic laws. 


There is a definite relationship between the laws of 
an invariant-necessary kind and those of the accidental- 
probabilistic type. Its essence is obvious. As the most 
general laws of social development the laws of invariant 
determination define the limits within which the probabi- 
listic laws operate (as the laws referring to the speci- 
fic in that development). The first define entities of a 
higher order while the second define those of the lower 
orders specified by the former. This specification may 
be extremely varied but only within the limits of the ge- 
neral entity. 


Apart from the essential and qualitative side of the 
relation between the types of socio-historical law under 
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examination, chere is also the quantitative aspect of 
this relation. In so far as phenomena of a mass and 
chance character predominate in socio-historical develop- 
ment, "the laws of society are in the main characterised 
by a probabilistic determination".35 This is the view- 
point of the majority of Soviet researchers who have ex- 
amined this question. 


However, there do exist other interpretations. Thus 
the opinion is voiced that there is no place for the sto- 
chastic process in the field of social phenomena. This 
then means that there is no place for the alternative na- 
ture of socio-historical development either. The oppo- 
site position is expressed by the assertion that any his- 
torical situation contains the possibility of choice: 
historical development presents man with alternatives of 
behaviour, in this view, and the polyvariance of social 
phenomena results in the probabilistic character of their 
implementation. The fundamental essence of such an as- 
sertion is that only an accidental-probabilistic and law- 
governed determination is at work in socio-historical de- 
velopment: man always has a choice and in essence all de- 
velopment has an alternative character. In the Light of 
what has been said earlier the lack of foundation for 
such a wide interpretation of the limits of historical 
alternatives is also obvious. The alternative nature of 
socio-historical development in no way removes the objec- 
tive and law-governed character of this development. 


* * * 


The importance of the alternatives that arise in 
historical development makes it essential for historians 
to study them. Our understanding of historical reality 
is impoverished if we disregard alternative situations. 
However, their complexity as historical phenomena and the 
undeveloped state of the principles, means and methods by 
which they should be studied renders this a difficult 
task, 


At the outset it is essential to establish the real- 
ity of an alternative situation~--that it is actually pre- 
sent in historical development. There is, after all, a 
danger of seeing such a situation where it did not in 
fact exist. For example, it is claimed that there were 
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two alternatives in Russia between February and October 
1917: the victory of the proletarian socialist revolution 
or the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie.36 Lenin indeed 
wrote that it was "impossible to slip out of the imperi- 
alist war and achieve a democratic, non-coercive peace 
without overthrowing the power of capital and transfer- 
ring state power to another class, the proletariat".3/ 

As we know it would have been impossible to resolve other 
highly important issues (those, for example, of the agra- 
rian and national problems) without such a transition. 
However, there was no such alternative between proletari- 
an victory and bourgeois dictatorship: the transfer of 
power to the proletariat was not an alternative but an 
unconditional historical necessity dictated by the entire 
course of historical development .38 By the autumn of 
1917 this necessity was understood not only by the work- 
ing class but also by its allies: this determined the 
timing of the revolution, and the relative ease with 
which the revolution triumphed and power was transferred 
to the proletariat. The civil war unleashed against the 
proletariat would not have been possible without the sup- 
port of international imperialism and armed intervention-- 
but that was already a different historical situation. 
The example cited shows very well how important it is in 
understanding the course of historical events to define 
the reality of the historical alternative. 


It is extremely important to examine a historical 
alternative in the unified totality of the objective and 
subjective factors involved in its formation. Errors may 
occur here because the presence of an alternative is only 
established from the existence of one of these factors. 
Most frequently this is the subjective factor because it 
is the most immediately obvious. 


We must note the following when analysing the role 

of the subjective factor in alternative situations. Any 
social struggle may result in victory or defeat, i.e. 
there are alternative outcomes. It is quite improper, 
however, to link any struggle to an alternative situation 
on this basis (as has been indicated already). Lenin 
gave his attention to this issue. In What Is to Be Done? 
he refuted the claim of those opposed to creating a cen- 
tralised revolutionary organisation that such a body might 
easily be launched into a premature attack: "Speaking ab- 
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stractly, it cannot be denied, of course, that a miTitant 
organisation may thoughtlessly engage in battle," Lenin 
wrote, "which may end in a defeat entirely avoidable 
under other conditions. But we cannot confine ourselves 
to abstract reasoning on such a question, because every 
battle bears within itself the abstract possibility of 
defeat, and there is no way of reducing this possibility 
except by organised preparation for battle."39 


In other words, we must adopt a specific and histo- 
rical approach to such situations. In any particular so- 
cial struggle the objectively abstract possibility of 
victory or defeat can be a real historical alternative. 
This happens when those struggling are aware of the poss- 
ible outcomes and, guided by definite aims, make a choice. 
Such a situation developed, for example, during the Paris 
Commune. The working class was faced with a choice, as 
Marx then noted: "...the alternative of either taking up 
the fight or succumbing without a struggle. The demora- 
lisation of the working class in the latter case would 
have been a far greater misfortune than the succumbing of 
any number of the 'leaders'."49 The challenge, as we 
know, was accepted although there was no chance of victo- 
ry. Here the alternative did not consist of the abstract 
possibility of success or failure: in this struggle the 
working class had to choose between the possibility of 
continuing the fight and being defeated, or of ending 
their resistance and paying for this decision with their 
own demoralisation. 


Oversights in uncovering historical alternatives 
show how complex this procedure is: they underline the 
necessity of adhering to precisely-defined methodological 
principles which, moreover, require further elaboration. 
We may cite some examples that show how our understanding 
of the past is enriched by the analysis of real histori- 
cal alternatives. 


We shall turn to certain episodes in the struggle 
for the transition from the bourgeois-democratic to the 
socialist revolution in Russia in 1917. We have already 
talked of the historical inevitability of such a transi- 
tion and of the determination of the proletarian victory. 
Here we shall consider the specific means used to achieve 
this transition. The very first question is whether there 
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was an alternative between a peaceful and an armed transi- 
tion. In fact there was not. "To become a power," wrote 
Lenin, "the class-conscious workers must win the majority 
to their side. As long as no violence is used against 

the people there is no other road to power."4! And until 
autumn 1917 "the objective conditions for the victory of 
the insurrection did not exist", because the proletariat 
did not possess that majority.4¢ There was, as a conse~ 
quence, no alternative between peaceful change and armed 
uprising. 


After the February Revolution a situation of "dual 
power" came into existence in Russia. There were two 
dictatorships in the country: that of the bourgeoisie 
which directed the Provisional Government, and the revo- 
lutionary-democratic dictatorship of the working class 
and the peasantry headed by the Petrograd Soviet of Work- 
ers' and Soldiers' Deputies. Neither was in full con- 
trol. The Provisional Government derived its strength 
from the bureaucratic state apparatus: the power behind 
the Soviets was the people in arms. And though the Pro- 
visional Government was conducting an imperialist policy 
not in the people's interests, it could not apply force 
to their armed power--"That is what opened up and ensured 
a peaceful path for the progress of the revolution."43 
There was no other way, and neither was there thus an al- 
ternative between peaceful change and armed uprising as 
the means of developing the revolution. 


-The peaceful further development of the revolution 
could have been achieved by the transfer of power to the 
Soviets, hence the Bolshevik slogan "All Power to the So- 
viets!". In the process of political struggle the So- 
viets could have been transformed into the institutions 
of the proletarian dictatorship and have become the in- 
strument of socialist transformations. The Bolshevik 
Party and the stratum of class-conscious workers it di- 
rected did fight to develop the revolution in this way. 
However, the petty-bourgeois wave had overwhelmed all 
others, and had given the majority in the Soviets to the 
petty-bourgeois parties--the Mensheviks and the Social- 
Revolutionaries.44 Therefore, the adoption of the peace- 
ful road of revolutionary advance and the transfer of 
power to the proletariat depended on whether the petty- 
bourgeois Soviets would seize power. The objective poss- 
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ibility of this existed. Since dual power could not last 
long the future of the Soviets offered the alternative 
that they would either "develop further, or ... die an 
ignominious death".45 Headed by their leaders, the petty- 
bourgeois parties betrayed the cause of the revolution 
and dual power ended, after the July events, with the es~- 
tablishment of a bourgeois dictatorship. The possibility 
of a peaceful transition from the bourgeois-democratic to 
the socialist revolution had been squandered. Now the 
only way to secure that transition was by armed uprising 
and the Bolshevik Party began to prepare for it. 


Another example of the study of an alternative his- 
torical situation also enriches and deepens our under- 
standing of the course of historical development. In se- 
veral of his works Lenin gave an analysis of the two paths 
of bourgeois agrarian evolution in post-emancipation Rus-— 
sia.46 First of all, he uncovered the essence of the al- 
ternatives on offer in this period: bourgeois agrarian 
revolution could proceed, he explained, either on the ba- 
sis of the peasant farm following the bourgeois-democra- 
tic ("American") path, or on the basis of the landowners' 
estate following the bourgeois-conservative ("Prussian") 
path. As is well appreciated, these were two principally 
different paths of development. 


The objectively historical precondition for the two 
paths was that agrarian capitalism could be established 
on the basis of either type of farm. The social forces 
waging the struggle for these two paths were the peasant- 
ry and the socio-political forces that articulated their 
interests, on the one hand; and the opposing camp of the 
bourgeois-landowner interests, on the other. 


Right up until 1917 it was Russia's distinction that 
neither the one nor the other path of bourgeois agrarian 
evolution had yet proved victorious, given the predomi- 
nance exercised by the bourgeois-landowner tendency. In 
its favour the peasantry had a dominating role in agricul- 
tural production: by the end of the capitalist era the 
peasants were providing more than 90 per cent of the agri- 
cultural and livestock products in the gross national pro- 
duct, and much more than half of the produce marketed. 

But the landowners owned the best lands and had the power- 
ful economic and political support of the autocracy. They 
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consequently had wide possibilities at their disposal for 
exerting pressure on the peasant farm. As q result of 
the failure of the Stolypin reform all possibilities for 
the victory of the "Prussian" path in bourgeois agrarian 
evolution had been exhausted by the eve of the First 
World War. The coming of the bourgeois-democratic revo- 
lution should have eliminated the landowners’ estates and 
enabled the peasant-capitalist type of agrarian relations 
to triumph. The course of history, however, had mean- 
while introduced its own amendments. "The war’ has caused 
such untold calamities to the belligerent countries," 
wrote Lenin, "and has at the same time accelerated the 
development of capitalism to such a tremendous degree, 
converting monopoly capitalism into state-monopoly capi- 
talism, that netther the proletariat nor the revolutiona- 
ry petty-bourgeois democrats can keep within the limits 
of capitalism." Such a bourgeois-democratic measure as 
the nationalisation of land in these circumstances took 
on a quite different significance. "...Nationalisation 
of the land is not only ‘the last word' of the bourgeois 
revolution," emphasised Lenin, "but also a step towards 
socialism."47 


Thus very soon after the impossibility of victory 
along the bourgeois-landowner path of agrarian evolution 
was determined, it also became evident that the bourge- 
ois-democratic or peasant path was also no longer open. 
Agrarian transformations that in essence were bourgeois~ 
democratic could now only be particular tasks of the so- 
cialist revolution: they proved to be the point of depar- 
ture on the road to the socialist transformations of ag- 
riculture. 


The Leninist analysis of the alternative character 
of Russia's bourgeois agrarian development in the post- 
emancipation period deepens our understanding--both of a 
number of features of that particular period, and also of 
the preceding stages of historical development. If we 
take this alternative character into account it becomes 
still more obvious that the peasant question was the ba~ 
sic issue in Russian public life, throughout the entire 
capitalist period--this was the main socio-economic task 
that the bourgeois~democratic revolution had to resolve. 
Another fact also becomes clear. While the objective pre- 
conditions for the victory of the peasant-capitalist path 
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of development existed, the combined opposition of the 
landowner-bourgeois camp and the autocracy renderéd it 
impossible. A situation thus arose in which an essenti- 
ally bourgeois development could not find realisation in 
pourgeois conditions. Undoubtedly this was one of the 
factors that accelerated the transformation of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution into a socialist one--a revo- 
jution that would at once resolve the task of bourgeois- 
democracy, liquidate private property in land, and trans- 
fer the land to the peasants. 


The cited examples show that it is essential to stu- 
dy historical alternatives in order to gain a deeper 
understanding of the actual course of historical develop- 
ment. But it is important that we do identify genuine 
historical alternatives and study them in detail. Fur- 
thermore, it is imperative that this study be accompanied 
by the elaboration of the appropriate theoretical and me- 
thodological principles. 
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REVOLUTIONS OF THE EUROPEAN PATTERN 
IN THE PROCESS OF TRANSITION FROM FEUDALISM 
TO CAPITALISM (16th-19th CENTURIES) 


Mikhail BARG, D.Sc. (Hist.)3 
Efim CHERNYAK, D.Sc. (Hist.) 


The problem. Viewed from the world-historic angle, 
the bourgeois revolutions of the 16th-19th centuries 
were revolutions of the transitional epoch. Lenin wrote: 
"...through all this epoch, unusually rich in wars and 
tragedies (tragedies of whole peoples), history went for- 
ward from feudalism to 'free' capitalism".! It was pre- 
cisely on ‘the experience of the bourgeois revolutions of 
the 16th-19th centuries that K. Marx and F. Engels large- 
ly based their teaching on the social revolution, its 
place in the historical vicissitudes of mankind. 


The transitional epoch between feudalism and capi- 
talism is the subject of a broad scientific discussion in 
the pages of the magazine Novaya t novetshaya istoriya.2 
The articles it carried dealt with this comprehensive 
and complex theme mainly using the material of individu- 
al regions, which, undoubtedly, enriched the approach to 
the transitional epoch as an historically integral enti- 
ty. At the same time, the discussion failed to appreci- 
ate and define fully the role of social revolutions of 
the 16th-19th centuries in the inter-formation passage 
from feudalism to capitalism. 


Soviet historiography has gained considerable expe- 
rience of research into the history of each of these re- 
volutions: generalising works have been created, and 
there is extensive popular-science literature on the sub- 
ject. Marxist historians have produced numerous histori- 
cal-comparative investigations. 
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Proceeding from a sort of "social order" and from 
the general concepts of the development of society in re- 
cent and modern times connected with it, present-day non- 
Marxist scholars often depreciate the historical role of 
jnter-formation social revolutions. 


In our view, it is only when we examine each revolu- 
tion both as a system and a component of a more compre- 
hensive system--the epoch of transition from feudalism 
to capitalism--that the more fundamental regularities 
governing a revolutionary transition from one socio-econ- 
omic formation to another can be fully revealed. 


All bourgeois revolutions of the 16th-19th centuries 
are but components of a single system--"the epoch" -- 
which Lenin characterised as "the period of the collapse 
of feudalism and absolutism, the period of the formation 
of the bourgeois-democratic society and state".3 Pro- 
ceeding from the notion that bourgeois revolutions of the 
16th-19th centuries constitute a single system, we may 
undertake their comparative-historic study, which, on the 
one hand, will establish their common law-governed regu- 
larities inherent in all of them, and, on the other, 
single out the specific features of each of them. 


Evidently, the "epoch" of bourgeois revolutions may 
present itself as an integral entity only if we single 
out (differentiate) its individual stages, i.e. if we ex- 
amine it as a developing system consisting of the conse- 
cutive stages of an ascending order--from lower to higher 
ones. In other words, in the given case the category 
"epoch" personifies a sociologically homogeneous histori- 
cal type of revolution, though each revolution has its 
own and profoundly pronounced historical specificity. 


This is exactly how Marx saw this problem, aligning 
the three victorious bourgeois revolutions in Europe of 
the 16th-18th centuries by three ascending degrees, i.e. 
the degrees of their historical maturity: "The Revolution 
of 1789 had as its prototype ... only the Revolution of 
1648, and the Revolution of 1648, only the insurrection 
of the Netherlanders against Spain. Not only in time, 
but also in content both revolutions were a century be- 
yond their prototypes." 


Marx especially emphasised that some bourgeois re- 
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volutions were not so much national movements, as the ex- 
pression of the world-historic tasks of the given phase 
of social development. In this connection he wrote that 
"the Revolutions of 1648 and of 1789 were not English and 
French revolutions; they were revolutions of a European 
pattern.... The Revolution of 1648 was the victory of the 
seventeenth century over the sixteenth century, the Revo- 
lution of 1789, the victory of the eighteenth century 
over the seventeenth century. These revolutions express- 
ed still more the needs of the world of that day than of 
the sectors of the world in which they occurred, of Eng- 
land and France".? 


This proposition forms the theoretical basis for a 
comparative study of bourgeois revolutions of the 16th- 
18th centuries. A transition from one socio-economic 
formation to another in the framework of class antagonis-— 
tic formations must of necessity proceed in an economi- 
cally and socially heterogeneous environment, whose hete- 
rogeneity determines specifically distinctive features of 
the process, varying from region to region and from coun- 
try to country. Understandably, against the background 
of outwardly so heterogeneous local events, the univer- 
sal nature of the epoch can only be revealed if the lat- 
ter are viewed in an inseparable connection with @ simul- 
taneously proceeding inter-formatton revolution at each 
given stage of that world-historic transition. So, if 
bourgeois revolutions of the 17th and the 18th centuries 
expressed not only and not so much the interests of those 
countries where they occurred, as the interests and needs 
"of the world of that day", it is apparent that it is on- 
ly in the light of these world needs (i.e. the needs de- 
riving from the prerequisites of the development of a new 
formation in a more developed region) that the nature and 
essence of revolutionary movements in various countries 
proceeding simultaneously with the inter-formation revo- 
lutions of the given century can be fully revealed.. In 
other words, not a single outwardly limited national 
movement proceeding in the framework of the "century" 
can be studied adequately outside its connection with the 
inter-formation revolution of the given "century". It is 
precisely such a revolution that throws light on the 
world-historic meaning of these movements, which practi- 
cally vanished if we study them separately. 
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Since "the period of bourgeois revolutions" was a 
transitional epoch, i.e. since it of necessity accommo- 
dated two formations opposing each other-*one, on the de- 
cline and the other, on the ascent, the investigators of 
that epoch run the risk of perceiving its phenomena 
through the prism of only one of these formations. To be 
able to reproduce in thought the objective intricacies of 
each of the revolutions that had occurred during the 
epoch we are interested in and the behaviour of each 
class in the revolutionary camp, all classes in the camp 
of the revolution should be considered on three planes: 
on the plane of the past (in the context of feudal struc- 
tures), on the plane of the present (in the context of 
revolutionary negation of these structures), and on the 
plane of the future (on the basis of the negation of the 
victorious bourgeois system). Inasmuch as each of these 
great bourgeois revolutions of the 16th-18th centuries 
personifies a conflict between the past, the present and 
the future, it ought to be analysed on the above three 
planes, each of which manifests itself most adequately 
at stages succeeding each other, namely: the plane of the 
past--during the initial (constitutional) stage, the 
plane of the present--during the civil wars and the plane 
of the future--after the victory of a bourgeois revolu- 
tion. 


Dtachronous cycles of revolutions. In revealing the 
world-historic significance of bourgeois revolutions and 
of the mechanism of passing from one socio-economic for- 
mation to another on a global scale, extremely great im- 
portance attaches to the study of the diachronous cycle 
of revolutions, i.e. a succession of revolutions on the 
scale of an individual country taken singly. As is known, 
that problem was posed and expounded theoretically and 
profoundly in Lenin's works. 


The emphasis on the world-historic significance of 
great inter-formation revolutions does not mean that the 
role of other revolutions, both inter-formation and in- 
tra-formation, is belittled. On the contrary, that role 
can only be revealed if we have a clear-cut idea about 
the place of great revolutions in the world-historic pro- 
cess. It is apparent that when compared with great re- 
volutions, the "late" inter-formation revolutions (seem- 
ingly limited by the boundaries of the countries where 
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they occurred) present themselves as parts of a single 
process of passing from one formation to another,on a 
global scale. As to the intra-formation revolutions, 
their significance is revealed to the full only if we 

see clearly their correlations with great revolutions 
both on a national and a world-wide scale. The great re- 
volutions of the modern time could take place even before 
the historical conditions for solving all major problems 
of the inter-formation passage from feudalism to capita- 
lism had ripened. That is why the revolutions of the 
16th-18th centuries could solve only some of them, at the 
same time preparing the ground for the solution of the 
rest. The revolutions of the 16th-18th centuries occur- 
red at different stages of the development of manufacture 
capitalism, i.e. prior to the time when the conditions 
were ripe for the unfolding of the industrial revolution 
on a global scale or in a particular country where it oc~ 
curred. This alone explains why the revolutions of the 
period of manufacture could not cope with the tasks of 
bringing the superstructure in line with the economic ba- 
sis of society of the period of industrial capitalism. 
These major tasks of the inter-formation transition could 
only be accomplished by the subsequent intra-formation 
revolutions (or, in special cases, by reforms carried out 
to prevent such revolutions). 


Besides, none of the great revolutions could solve all 
the tasks which were fully ripe for solution. Even the 
French Revolution was able to liquidate only in part the 
nobility land tenure, preserving thus a social base for 
the party of Legitimists, which came to hold a very im- 
portant place in the political life of France in the 19th 
century. The incomplete solution even of problems ripe ~ 
for solution may be explained by a number of reasons. 

One of them is that the leading revolutionary class was 
not ideologically mature enough to undertake this task. 
Another reason is that bourgeoisie, wary of popular mass- 
es, was prepared to compromise on certain issues with the 
forces of the old order. And, lastly, it can be explain- 
ed by the fact that great revolutions, not unlike the 
rest revolutions of modern time, occurred within the 
boundaries of one country and, while triggering off a re- 
volutionary cycle, they at the same time came up against 
the resistance of the reactionary ruling classes of other 
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countries. In a sense, subsequent revolutionary "waves" 
can be considered as stages of a great revolution, with- 
out which it would be unable to fulfil its part, making 
impossible the accomplishment of the objective tasks of 
the bourgeois revolution as a whole.® Of no less signi- 
ficance can also be an intra-formation revolution viewed 
on the world-historic plane, since it could, in particu~ 
lar, play the role of the catalyst of inter-formation re- 
volutions. Just recall a well-known thought expressed 
by Marx to the effect that the American Revolution was 
"...the first impulse given to the European revolution 
of the eighteenth century". / 


Of special significance in delimiting the boundari- 
es of such a cycle is Lenin's thesis stating that the 
consummation of the bourgeois revolution "...means the 
fulfilment of the objective historical tasks of the bour- 
geois revolution, its ‘consummation’, i.e. the removal of 
the very soil capable of engendering a bourgeois revolu- 
tion, the consummation of the entire cycle of bourgeois 
revolutions".8 


This idea of Lenin's should, in our view, underlie 
an allround analysis of this problem, which our science 
has yet to undertake, using the entire wealth of factual 
material accumulated as a result of concrete~historical 
investigations. Attention should be centred on the "me- 
chanism" of the revolutions to put finishing touches to 
what had been begun by their predecessors, i.e. on the 
inner structure of the diachronous cycle. 


V.I. Lenin pointed out that bourgeois revolutions 
take place when "...there are ready-made forms of capi- 
talist relationships".? At the same time, the degree of 
readiness may vary very greatly. History has seen a wide 
range of differences in the levels of the development of 
the productive forces and the degrees of the maturity of 
hew social relations in the framework of which bourgeois 
revolutions took place or could take place. 


To sum up, in terms of their tasks and results (his- 
torical content) bourgeois revolutions of the 16th-19th 
Centuries can be divided into: 


1. Inter-formation ones (transition from the feudal 
formation to the capitalist formation). 
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2. Intra-formation ones: a) inter-stage revolutions 
(transition from one stage to another and the "skipping" 
of a stage) and b) intra-stage revolutions. 

It may be useful to make the difference between the 
notions “inter-stage" and “intra-formation™ revolutions 
more precise. Some intra-formation revolutions just put 
the finishing touches to the job that had been basically 
accomplished by inter-formation revolutions. But some- 
times that job had not only not been completed, but could 
not have been completed by an inter-formation bourgeois 
revolution for lack of socio-economic prerequisites of 
this. In cases like this, the intra-formation revoluti- 
ons are the inter-stage revolutions. In other words, 
they do face their own specific inter-stage tasks. One 
such task met with most often is the transfer of power 
from the hands of the "old" privileged groups of bourge- 
oisie (whose interests begin to conflict with the inter- 
ests of the development of the large-scale capitalist 
factory production) into the hands of "transitional" go- 
vernments of the bourgeoisie as a class. This is exem- 
plified most strikingly by the February (1848) revolution 
in France, which overthrew the July monarchy and, there- 
by, the power of the financial aristocracy. 


The line demarcating this kind of inter-stage revo- 
lutions (especially if these proceed in a peaceful way, 
without a civil war) from a reform may prove very mobile, 
which is demonstrated by the comparison of the French re- 
volution of 1848 with the outcome of events of 1830-1832 
in Great Britain. The latter may be defined as a parlia- 
mentary reform only by their outward semblance: they ‘re- 
sulted in the new industrial bourgeoisie being permitted 
to take a direct hand in governing the country and in its 
winning rather fastly a predominant position in a bloc 
that united the entire proprietory class of England. His~ 
torical experience shows that conditions to perform an 
industrial revolution (including its ultimate stages) can 
be created in various ways: 


--directly, as a result of an inter-formation revo- 
lution; 


--as a result of one of the subsequent waves which 
completes that revolution; 
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--as a result of an inter-stage revolution; 


--as a result of a serious pressure from below im- 
pelling the ruling class to major reforms. 


Finally, we should bear in mind that under the im- 
pact of the world-historic process on countries that had 
been late in taking the capitalist road of development, 
the industrial revolution may begin in the framework of 
a particular form of capitalist economy, although there 
is a numerical preponderance of the feudal or semi-feudal 
economy and the old, feudal-absolutist state-political 
superstructure js preserved. 


When we want to differentiate between the notions 
of the “inter-stage" and the “intra-formation" revoluti- 
ons, we should adhere either to the world-historic or a 
local level of analysis. To begin with the latter is a 
more simple thing to do. Of course, the inter-formation 
revolution should be taken as the point of departure. The 
intra-formation revolution can, naturally, ensue only af- 
ter the victory of the inter-formation revolution. As 
to the inter-stage revolution, it may coincide in time 
with the inter-formation revolution, being, as it were, 
its component part. This should be understood in a sense 
that the inter-formation revolution, which transforms the 
capitalist form of economy into a predominant one, opens 
up a possibility of its transition to a new stage. In 
other cases, a similar task is accomplished by the intra- 
formation revolution, which is in such cases also an in- 
tra-stage revolution. And if the inter-formation revolu- 
tion fails to accomplish the tasks of the inter-stage 
transition to the end, these are accomplished by the sub- 
sequent revolutionary "waves", which, in terms of their 
socio-economic content, are intra-formation and inter- 
Stage revolutions. 


Revolutions may be both bourgeois and bourgeois-de- 
mMocratic. The existence of objective prerequisites (or 
the tasks of the revolution) does not yet mean, as we 
know, that they would be fully resolved in the course of 
the given revolution. But their incomplete solution har- 
bours the possibility of one kind of revolutions growing 
Over into another kind, engendering waves of revolutions. 
And, on the contrary, efforts to lead the revolution be- 
yond the framework of its historically possible tasks, 
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can, at best, ensure in specific conditions a more tho- 
rough and stable accomplishment of these tasks. 


One of the major "systems" distinctions of inter~ 
formation revolutions distinguishing them.from the inter- 
stage ones consists in that the former may assume a world- 
historic pattern. As we know, the revolution in England 
in the 17th century and the revolution in France in the 
18th century are cases in point. 


The range could stretch from an extremely underdeve- 
loped form of bourgeois economy with the complete predo- 
minance of feudal relations (Germany of the early 16th 
century) to the presence in the country of mere survivals 
of feudalism in the economy with an overwhelming sway of 
capitalism (France in the mid-19th century). As we see, 
bourgeois revolutions occurred against the background of 
most different correlations between the feudal and the 
capitalist forms of etonomy.!9 To make our analysis more 
illustrative, it is expedient to divide the bourgeois re- 
volutions under study into the basis-type and superstruc- 
tural ones. In the course and as a result of the revolu- 
tions changing the basis, i.e. the inter-formation revo- 
lutions, feudal relationship were broken down, as was the 
case in England in the 17th century and in France at the 
close of the 18th century.!1 


These were first attempts to bring the political su- 
perstructure into line with the basis. As to the intra- 
formation revolutions, it was also the superstructure that 
was being brought into conformity with the basis. Com- 
plete conformity could only be achieved as a result of 
several successive revolutionary "waves'--the entire dia- 
chronous cycle of revolutions. In terms of their con- 
tents, these revolutions always remained nationally limit- 
ed revolutions. 


The structure of the diachronous cycle of revoluti- 
ons depends on the kinds df revolutions comprised by it. 
The English cycle opens the chronological order of revo- 
lutions: 


revolutions kind of revolution 
1640-1649 basis-type 
1688 superstructural 
183212 superstructural 
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Then follows the French cycle: 
revolutions kind of revolution 


1789-1794 basis-type 

1830 superstructural 
1848-1849 superstructural 
1870 superstructural 


The above schemes show that the English and the 
French cycles which were initiated by revolutions of the 
general European pattern, belong to one and the same kind 
of diachronous cycles. The Spanish cycle looks different- 
ly: since the inter-formation revolution was not brought 
to conclusion, it had to be repeated. 


revolutions kind of revolution 


1808-1812 basis-type 
1820-1823 basis-type 
1834-1843 basis-type 
1854-1856 basis-type 
1868 superstructural 


Understandably, the above schemes reflect the real 
processes in a simplified way and are thus just. as abso- 
lutely conventional as is the dividing line between the 
basis-type and superstructural revolutions, between in- 
ter-formation and intra-formation revolutions. 


In conclusion, let us turn to a short analysis of 
the diachronous cycles of inter-formation revolutions. 


As we have noted above, in contradistinction to the 
synchronous cycles, which are singled out on the given 
time plane, the diachronous cycle of revolutions is taken 
out across the axis (the passage of time). As a result, 
the diachronous process embraces the entire process of 
the development of bourgeois revolutions of the given 
type not only in the framework of one and the same socio- 
logical laws, but also in that of historical law-governed 
regularities. Thus, the diachronous cycle of bourgeois 
revolutions of the period of manufacture capitalism can- 
not, apparently, imply the study of revolutions that oc- 
curred in the period of industrial capitalism, etc. It 
follows from this, that bourgeois revolutions of the 19th 
century and the more so of the 20th century should be per- 
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ceived in the light of the respective diachronous cycles. 


In our view, it is difficult to overestimate the 
cognitive significance of the international diachronous 
cycles of bourgeois revolutions. From the world-historic 
angle, the calculation of such a diachron is the only 
method for analysing the inter-formation transitional 
epoch as an integral historical period (and that, we re- 
peat, in the framework of the operation of the given his- 
torical law-governed regularities). This opens up a pos- 
sibility to present the chronologically different, iso- 
lated revolutions as the links of a single chain, and the 
stages of a single process of the development of the bour- 
geois revolution of the given historical type. It stands 
to reason that the supernational diachronous cycle (in 
contradistinction to the diachronous cycle of revolutions 
in an individual country taken singly) should comprise 
only "basis-type" or inter-formation social revolutions. 
If we include in such a cycle also intra-formation revo- 
lutions, we shall thereby compound revolutions of differ- 
ent types. 


As we have noted above, the singling out of the dia- 
chronous cycle of bourgeois revolutions makes it possible 
to enunciate the true meaning of the notion "the epoch of 
bourgeois revolutions", which is often encountered in 
Lenin's works. The "epoch" in the given context implies 
not only the identity of historical tasks to be fulfilled 
in the course of each of these revolutions forming the 
diachronous cycle, but also the identity of the driving for- 
ces of the revolution, their similar methods of revolu- 
tionary action, one and the same type of behaviour of 
each of the fighting classes making up the revolutionary 
camp, etc. 


Lastly, it is only by singling out the diachronous 
system of bourgeois revolutions that it is possible to 
disclose the historical laws characteristic of the revo- 
lution of the given type as a whole--their preconditions, 
their stage-by-stage development and their end results. 


As is known, definite periods of development can be 
traced in each of the great revolutions of the 16th-18th 
centuries. The first such period is a period when the 
struggle between absolutism and the revolutionary class- 
es proceeded against the background of the contradictions 
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inherent in the feudal mode of production. The bourgeoi- 
sie still acts as the social group of burghers; peasants, 
as holders of lands; and proletarians, as urban and rural 
plebs. Correspondingly, the political thinking of these 
social classes and groups is also still permeated with 
traditional notions. 


At the second stage of the development of the revo- 
ljutionary process, the struggle is the result of contra- 
dictions between the two antagonistic social forms of 
economy--the bourgeois and the feudal. Correspondingly, 
the bourgeoisie conceives itself as the vehicle of the 
interests of not only the corporative social group (the 
burghers), but also as a mouthpiece of the interests of 
the social class which are presented as being identical 
with the interests of the “entire oppressed people". 
Treated in this way, the bourgeoisie already becomes the 
vehicle of the ideology of the class, though that ideol- 
ogy takes the shape of abstract humanist ideals; the pea- 
santry conceives itself as a social class with identical 
interests irrespective of its communal divisions. 


Finally, at the third, concluding stage of the bour- 
geois revolution of the period under study, the bourgeoi- 
sie, which has succeeded in achieving its political aims 
in one way or another, begins to "back out", turning into 
a conservative class inclined to strike deals with the 
overthrown enemy; the peasantry, having achieved its aim, 
leaves the social political scene and only the plebs, who 
had turned in the course of the struggle into the mouth- 
piece of the interests of the pre-proletariat, preserve 
their revolutionary mood and the ability to go on with 
the struggle--this time already on the soil of the con- 
tradictions inherent in the bourgeois mode of production. 


An analysis of revolutions which takes into account 
the three aspects of the dynamics of class positions and 
political awareness of forces making up the revolutionary 
camp as shown above, makes it possible to demonstrate 
Most strikingly the cognitive essence of the systems ana- 
lysis of the transitional epoch. 


To gain an insight into the mechanism of the revolu- 
tionary inter-formation transition from feudalism to ca- 
Pitalism, it is necessary to see clearly that each of the 
Yevolutions performed in that mechanism a functionally 
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unique role, and that the inner dialectics of that tran- 
sition can only be revealed if it is taken in close touch 
with the totality of other roles which each of the revo- 
lutions had had to play. In this connection, it would be 
in place to repeat that the Netherlands Revolution gave 
rise to those general European requirements for the deve- 
lopment of the capitalist form of economy which inevitab- 
ly paved the way to the bourgeois revolution of the gene- 
ral European pattern. The English Revolution of the mid- 
17th century was to meet these requirements and because 
of it it became the first and the only inter-formation 
revolution on a world-historic scale. Such a statement 
may, at first glance, puzzle us, since we all know the 
role played by the French Revolution in asserting bourge- 
ois society. But inasmuch as the inter-formation transi- 
tion on a world-historic scale had already been accom- 
plished, the French Revolution may be considered as be- 
ing an inter-stage one, since it opened up the transition 
from manufacture capitalism to industrial capitalism. At 
the same time, it was an inter-formation revolution for 
France and served as a powerful impetus to a number of 
inter-formation revolutions of the 19th century that took 
place in various countries. The historical experience of 
France demonstrates that at the post-revolutionary phase 
of the world-historic transition, the manufacture stage 
of capitalism may be passed within the boundaries of an 
individual country taken singly in the womb of the "old 
order". 


This faces us with the need to distinguish between 
revolutions—-both from the standpoint of the transition 
of the given society to the new formation and from the 
standpoint of the transformation of the new form of econ- 
omy. As a result of a revolution, society may pass to a 
new formation irrespective of the level of the develop- 
ment of a new form of economy. But from the standpoint 
of the new form of economy, it cannot be characterised as 
being merely a transition from the old mode of production 
to the new one, for even prior to the revolution this form 
embodied the new mode of production. What the revolution 
did was merely to transform it into a predominant mode of 
production. At the same time, this transformation may 
symbolise a transition from one stage of development of 
the given form of economy to another stage or a develop- 
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ment inside that stage at which the revolution caught it 


Therefore, to reveal the place of each of the revo- 
jutions of the transitional epoch, it should be defined 
using three parameters: 1) a world-historic parameter, 
2) a national parameter and 3) a parameter of the stage 
level of a new form of economy. 


The use of the above parameters to define the place 
of a revolution shows that great revolutions held an ex- 
traordinary place in a world-wide transition from feudal- 
ism to capitalism. The English Revolution of the mid- 
17th century was an tnter-formation revolution on a world- 
historic scale, an tnter-formatton revolution on a nation- 
al scale, and an intra-stage revolution from the stand- 
point of the development of a new form of economy (capi- 
talist manufacture). The French bourgeois revolution of 
the end of the 18th century was an inter-stage revolution 
on a world-historic scale, an tnter-formatton revolution 
on a national scale, and an tntra-stage revolution from 
the standpoint of the development of the form of economy 
(a transition from manufacture capitalism to industrial 
capitalism). For comparison, let us take the Spanish Re- 
volution of 1820-1823. It was an inter-stage revolution 
viewed world-historically, an inter-formation revolution 
on a national scale and an intra-stage revolution in 
terms of the development of the new form of economy. 


In this way, each revolution should be defined using 
the above three parameters. The first of them divides 
revolutions into inter-formation and intra-formation ones. 
According to the second one, they are divided into inter- 
formation, inter-stage and intra-stage revolutions. The 
third parameter divides them into inter-stage and intra- 
Stage revolutions. 


Schematically, it looks like this: 


Parameter One: A--inter-formation, B--inter-stage; 
Parameter Two: a--inter-formation, b--inter-stage, c--in- 
tra-stage; Parameter Three: x--inter-stage, y--intra- 
Stage. 


Theoretically, the following combined definitions 
are possible here using the above parameters: 1) A--a--x}; 
2) A--a-~y; 3) A--b-~x; 4) A--b-~y; 5) B--a--x; 6) B--a-- 
y; 7) B--b--x; 8) B--b--x; 9) B--c--x; 10) B--c--y. 
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Out of the first four variants, only one was really 
possible, for only one-.inter-formation revolution on a 
world-historic scale was possible. Historically, as we 
have noted above, only Variant 2 was realised among the 
others. The French Revolution was embodied in Variant 5. 
The Spanish Revolution of 1820-1823 exemplifies Variant 6, 
while Variant 7 stands for the Revolution of 1848-1849 in 
Germany, Variant 8, for the Neapolitan Revolution of 1798, 
and Variant 10, for the Glorious Revolution of 1689 in 
England. Variant 9 is not feasible, since an inter-stage 
revolution on a national scale cannot be an intra-stage 
revolution of the form-of-economy pattern. 


Synchronous cycles of revolutions. As we have al- 
ready pointed out, our historiography still possesses un- 
realised cognitive potentialities for research contained 
in K. Marx's proposition that revolutions of a "European 
pattern" (the English Revolution of the mid-17th ,century 
and the French bourgeois revolution of the late 18th cen- 
tury) expressed still more the needs of the world of that 
day than of the sectors of the world in which they occur- 
red. In other words, Marx has posed a problem of immense 
theoretical and methodological significance--the problem 
of the synchronism of revolutions as a system. In what 
sense could a "great revolution" in one country embody the 
needs of a totality of countries standing at greatly hete- 
rogeneous stages of development, representing "the world" 
surrounding that revolution, and what should be under- 
stood by the total needs of the "sectors" of such a world? 
One thing is clear, it concerns the needs of a definite 
phase of the process of the inter-formation transition. 

It is only in the context of such a world-historic phase 
that the universal needs of the world at the given time 
cross~section of the process of transition can be reveal- 
ed. For that reason, the "passage" from feudalism to ca- 
pitalism was broken, as it were, into consecutive histo- 
rical stages of the development of the "needs" of the 
epoch. In other words, every synchronous system of the 
revolution expressed most adequately the content of the 
given period or a given phase of the transitional epoch. 


Since it concerns Europe, Marx, as we have already 
noted, pointed to two bourgeois revolutions of the yene- 
ral European pattern--the English revolytion of the 17th 
century and the French Revolution of the late 18th cen- 
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tury. It is exactly this type of revolution that consti- 
tutes the system-forming element in a synchronous system. 
The historical substance and significance of each of 

these revolutions can only be disclosed if we analyse the 
events of the national history (the French or English 
history) from the angle of the European history as a 
whole. In other words, a revolution of the "European pat- 
tern" expresses in a most adequate form the progressive 
trend of the European history. 


Before we consider the problem of synchronous cycles, 
we should put orf record the fact that at more advanced 
stages of the development of capitalism on a world-histo- 
ric scale, revolutions occurred in countries which still 
remained at the preceding stages of the development of 
the bourgeois formation, as well as at the stage of the 
task: 


1. To reveal the international causes and consequen- 
ces of great revolutions as an expression and the satis- 
faction of the needs of definite stages of the world-his- 
toric development and as the motive force of the given 
socio-economic formation on a world-wide scale. 


2. To get a clear idea about the mechanism of tran- 
sition from one formation to another, which transition 
proceeds on a world-historic scale in a transitional epoch 
and is then "finished" essentially at all stages of the 
development of the bourgeois formation. 


3. To determine the place of the revolution in that 
transition in countries that were late in their develop- 
ment. 


4. To get to know the impact of the world-historic 
development, the impact of the epoch on the course of the 
revolution in such countries. This is connected with the 
fact that all classes in the given country take into ac- 
count the experience of world development (the develop- 
ment of advanced ideology included), which may not only 
Yaise but also decrease appreciably the revolutionary ac- 
tivity of the bourgeoisie, not ruling out its ultimate 
betrayal of the cause of the revolution. It should be 
added, that the impact of world development is not con- 
fined to the sphere of ideology. It could widen the his- 
torical petentialities of the revolution in the given 
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country, speeding up, in particular, its transition to 
the stage of industrial capitalism and imperialism -(ita- 
ly and, especially Japan of the 19th and the early 20th 
centuries). 


Let us consider in greater detail the causes of the 
rise of the synchronous cycles of revolutions. We do not 
mean the causes of each of the revolutions making up such 
cycles and taken singly. We should proceed in such an 
analysis from the premise that each revolution, since it 
is an accomplished fact, had its own causes. But what 
we are interested in is the problem of the synchronism of 
revolutions in the various countries. Let us exclude the 
possibility of complete autonomy of the causes for the 
rise of revolutions in each of the particular countries; 
if that possibility is granted, synchronism would seem to 
be the result of a perfectly incredible chance. Just as 
unthinkable is the absolute coincidence in time of pro- 
cesses leading to revolutions in the various countries-- 
with such an assumption, history would itself assume a 
truly mystical character. In this way, even the purely 
theoretical consideration of that problem leads one to 
look for the causes of the given cycle and of more gene- 
ral reasons for the repeated emergence of such cycles in 
the different historical epochs. 


Without the operation of inner causes, revolutions 
of the synchronous cycles would not be revolutions, with- 
out the outer ones, they would not be synchronous revolu~ 
tions. On the plane we are interested in, the impact of 
the world-wide, continental or regional development can 
be divided into impacts exercised through the economy, 
inter-state relations and ideology. It would be, of 
course, wrong to simplify the forms of impact channelled 
through each of these spheres. Thus, in the sphere of 
economy, such an impact may either encourage the develop- 
ment of capitalism, being conducive to the ripening of 
the material prerequisites of revolution, or it may put 
obstacles in the way of bourgeois progress (let us recall 
a "second edition of serfdom" under the impact of the de- 
velopment of the world market), which circumstance may 
also precipitate a revolutionary explosion, but this in 
a different alignment of class forces, other conditions 
being equal. The impact exercised through the sphere of 
international relations may proceed in more diverse direc- 
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tions, being contradictory dialectically. This, of 
course, fully applies to the ideological impact as well. 
Studying particular synchronous cycles, it is necessary 
to reveal which of the above channels of the exercise of 
impact becomes a mechanism ensuring synchronism. It is 
only in this way that the specificity of the formation 
of the given synchronous cycle can be established. 


In the late period of manufacture capitalism and in 
the period of industrial capitalism, the synchronism of 
cycles was largely "ensured" by economic crises. True, 
the regular cycles of crises did not coincide fully with 
the cycles of the revolutions. And indeed, not all capi- 
talist crises of overproduction gave birth to revoluti- 
ons or cycles of revolutions, but all synchronous cycles 
of revolutions were preceded by such crises. 


Next we should try to establish the degree of the 
homogeneity of revolutionary movements making up the gi- 
ven synchronous cycle. The science of Marxism-Leninism 
has proved that there were not, nor could there be, any 
"pure" bourgeois revolutions, that the latter were always 
accompanied by diverse revolutionary movements, either 
concurrent or merging with them--the peasants' struggle 
against seignorial oppression and against their being 
driven en masse from their lands in the initial peri- 
od of accumulation; against the persistence of the old, 
feudal forms of exploitation combined with the new, bour- 
geois forms; against the taxation plunder by the absolu- 
tist state; unrest caused by lack of food, and other di- 
verse movements of the town plebs. These movements went 
on in the shape of religious heresies or, on the contra- 
ty, of violent suppression of religious minorities, of 
the national liberation struggle or the participation in 
the rebellions of separatist land magnates, of fighting 
to protect the privileges of various town corporations, 
guilds and crafts, or, on the contrary, rioting against 
these privileges, etc. 


Some of these movements helped to accomplish by ple- 
beian methods the tasks of the bourgeois revolution, se- 
curing its results. For that, the revolution had to be 
carried farther the historically achievable tasks. "This 
seems, in fact," F. Engels pointed out, "to be one of the 
laws of evolution of bourgeois society."!3 
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Social revolutions of the epoch ef the transition 
from feudalism to capitalism were not composed of bour- 
geois revolutions alone in the full sense of the word, 
they also consisted of peasant rebellions and peasant 
wars in countries where the capitalist form of economy 
was underdeveloped. Analysing peasant rebellions and 
wars, the Marxist historians believe (in contradistinc- 
tion to non-Marxist historiography) that their ground- 
work was an indisputably anti~-feudal orientation; besides, 
subjective aspirations of the participants of these move- 
ments (the egalitarian Utopias included) are also taken 
into consideration. But this notwithstanding, different 
objective roles played by peasant wars (and other upris-~ 
ing) in various periods are still little studied. Pea- 
sant wars of the 17th and the 18th centuries represent 
forms of the class struggle at the different stages of 
the development of feudalism in the countries were they 
occurred and, what is equally important, at the differ- 
ent stages of the world-historic development. 


It would be wrong to regard large-scale peasant move- 
ments merely as actions which, because of the lack of a 
capitalist form of economy, failed to develop into a pro- 
logue or a component part of the bourgeois revolution. 

It would be more in place to reveal the role of at least 
some peasant wars as the intra-formation revolutions. 
What is more, their defeat did not imply in a number of 
cases that later on the ruling classes were not compelled 
to consent with the measures the camp of rebels aimed at 
consciously or unconsciously during the peasant war. 
These peasant movements could not become part and parcel 
of the revolution in their countries, because prerequi- 
sites for the bourgeois revolution had not yet taken 
shape there. But in contradistinction to the preceding 
historical periods, peasants’ actions against feudal op- 
pression can be considered, if viewed as events of an 
European scale, as one of the components of the general 
revolutionary flood, whose central stream was embodied in 
the bourgeois revolution in some one country or in seve- 
ral countries. 


A major task is to reveal the interaction between 
synchronous revolutionary movements in various countries 
objectively comprehended or not yet comprehended by their 
contemporaries. If some of the revolutionary movements 
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(not all of them) were engendered in one way or another 
by the "main" revolution of the cycle, they, in turn, had 
a feed-back impact on the course of that revolution. Ob- 
jectively, the cycle becomes a mechanism of larger or 
lesser involvement of those movements in a single revolu- 
tionary flood. It should be borne in mind that even 
those social and political conflicts which were not in- 
trinsically revolutionary, but were rather the manifesta- 
tions of a profound crisis of the upper crust of the po- 
pulation in a particular country taken singly, may also 
turn into components of the synchronous cycle. As an ex- 
ample, we can cite dynastic conflicts and wars. When the 
history of a revolution is studied in the framework of 
its national boundaries, the investigator's task is to 
establish whether actions of an essentially different na- 
ture merged into a single stream of the bourgeois revolu- 
tion or not. The same task, but this time in the frame- 
work of regional or continental boundaries, should be set 
by the investigators of the synchronous cycle. Here it 
is important to bear in mind that various movements that 
failed to form part of the revolution in "their own" 
country, could turn into major components of the synchro- 
nous cycle of revolutions. 


The specifically historical form of interaction go- 
ing on in the confines of synchronous cycles can by no 
means be taken as sufficient. This article does not, na- 
turally, aim at conducting a research of that kind or at 
summarising what historiography has already achieved as 
regards the theme concerned. We shall, therefore, con- 
fine ourselves to some remarks apropos the first syne 
chronous cycle of revolutions (the mid-17th century). It 
was preceded by two large-scale revolutions which did not 
act as an impulse to revolutionary movements in other 
countries--the Peasant War in Germany in 41525 and the 
Netherlands Revolution. In the period of religious wars, 
it is, perhaps, France that gives grounds to speak of an 
incompletely formed synchronous cycle of the latter half 
of the 16th century. In our opinion, this conclusion me- 
rits mentioning, since both revolutions occurred in con- 
ditions of the confrontation between Protestantism and 
Catholic counter-reformation, which was basically the 
first conflict between the feudal system and the nascent 
bourgeois system in the world arena. And, vice versa, at 
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the conclusive stage of that confrontation-+in the end 

of the Thirty-Year War--it undoubtedly turned into ‘one 

of the channels for the dissemination of impulses emanat- 
ing from the English Revolution on the continent of 
Europe. 


By contrast, the circumstance that the class 
struggle in England in the revolutionary years took the 
shape of confrontation between diverse trends in Protes- 
tantism (Anglicanism, Presbyterianism, Congregationalism, 
and some radical sects) prevented, it appears, the con- 
tinental countries from taking over the British example, 
the line of demarcation lying there predominantly between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. It is, probably, the Fro- 
nde alone that had experienced a directly comprehensive 
ideological influence.!4 And this is despite the fact 
that the impulse was emanated from a revolution of the 
general European pattern which met the interests of the 
entire continent. This only testifies that the outer en- 
vironment was not sufficiently developed at the time, 
meaning in this case the ability of classes which were 
called upon to play the role of driving forces of the 
bourgeois revolution, to fight against the old system. 

Of special interest is the specific ideological impact 
exercised by the English Revolution on the Fronde. It 
was sort of stripped of the religious coating of the re- 
volution and in this sense it anticipated the ideological 
impact of the English Enlightenment which was an after- 
math of the revolution and had time to rid itself of 

that religious coating. 


The specific features of the interaction of great 
revolutions and the concurrent synchronous "cycles" can 
only be accounted for if these revolutions are regarded 
as an embodiment primarily of sociological laws, while 
their concurrent social movements are above all the ma- 
terialisation of the laws of history. It is precisely 
for that reason, that revolutions resulting in the asser- 
tion of capitalism in countries where they had occurred, 
are capable of exerting an all-sided influence on the 
rest of the countries of the region, the continent, and, 
subsequently, on the world at large. The specific his- 
torical conditions obtaining in a particular country were 
dominated by general world conditions. Having reached 
in other parts of the world a certain degree of develop- 
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ment, capitalism began to influence the historical pro- 
spects of other states. 


This influence increasingly compelled feudalism to 
create fresh protective measures both in the sphere of 
the basis and the sphere of the superstructure to adapt 
itself to new surroundings. These changes, however, do 
not imply that the soil for the revolution was vanishing 
in the given country, they rather imply that the influ- 
ence exerted on it by the world-wide transition from the 
feudal formation to the capitalist one grew stronger and 
that elements of partial transformations were of necessi~ 
ty introduced in that process. At a definite stage, the 
impact of the new system turns into a decisive factor of 
world development and, in the final analysis, it prevents 
all countries without exception from being diverted from 
the high road of that development by any accidental 
events. In the context of the antagonistic-class society 
this impact may, of course, assume at times a temporari- 
ly deformed nature--suffice it to recall that capitalism 
deliberately preserves certain elements of backwardness 
and patriarchialism, but this is a different story. 


Speaking about the transitional epoch, it is neces- 
sary to take into account the development of all forms 
of the economic basis and all elements of the ideological 
and state-political superstructure. The development of 
the new, capitalist form of economy (we refer to the 16th- 
18th centuries) only in the long run determined universal 
development. As to the development of that very form in 
each particular case, it was only due partly to the in- 
nate laws of its development, and partly to the interac- 
tion of these laws with the laws governing the function- 
ing of the feudal way of life. Such an interaction took 
Place not only (and, in some cases, not so much) on the 
national scale as on the regional and even the world-wide 
scale. This interaction affected both the basis-like and 
the superstructure-like phenomena by proxy of foreign 
trade, wars, colonial policies, migration, the mastery of 
new technical inventions, new political and economic 
ideas that found expression in government economic poli- 
cies, 


Bourgeois revolutions became victorious only on the 
National scale, even if they occurred simultaneously in 
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several countries. But- can we say that the feudal system 
as a whole was ripe for a European revolution already in 
the mid-17th century? That question may be answered in 
the affirmative. K. Marx observed justly that the Eng- 
lish Revolution of the mid-17th century and the French 
Revolution of the late 18th century occurred at different 
stages of development. !5 Europe, however, had become ma- 
ture by the mid-17th century only for early bourgeois re- 
volutions. Marx wrote that the English Revolution express- 
ed the needs of Europe to a greater extent than those of 
England herself. The Europe of the mid-17th century was 
ripe for revolutions of the English pattern, i.e. for re- 
volutions of the first stage of the development of manu- 
facture, while the Europe of the 18th century was mature 
for the revolutions of the second stage. 


The notion "the needs of Europe", which were, to be 
met by the English Revolution, should be made more pre- 
cise. These needs, it appears, should not be understood 
in the sense that the whole of Europe was ready to make 
a revolution. Marx's idea is that the revolution in one 
country~-England--could become and actually became a fer- 
ment speeding up the transition of the entire continent 
from one formation to the other, which transition possess- 
es both prerevolutionary and post-revolutionary stages. 


The question naturally arises: was an early bour- 
geois revolution to occur in a most developed capitalist 
country? For the revolution was to meet the needs of 
Europe as a whole rather than those of the country con- 
cerned. 


In modern time, the following large-scale revoluti- 
ons and, beginning with the mid-17th century, the follow- 
ing synchronous cycles can be singled out. 


Years Intervals between the beginning of 
the cycles 

1525 ~ 

1566 about 50-60 years 

1640 about 60-70 years 

1789 about 150 years 

1808, 1810 about 20 years 

1820 about 10 years 
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1830 about 17 years 
1848 about 15 years 
1905 about 60 years 





A look at the above table will show that two large- 
scale revolutions preceding the first synchronous cycle 
are separated by about 50 years, while the second of them 
is separated from the first cycle by a time-span of over 
half a century. By contrast, the gap between the first 
and the second cycle amounted already to a century and a 
half, but after that time, the periods separating the cy- 
cles from each other‘dropped to the average of 15 years. 
It was only after the capitalist formation had reached 
the stage of maturity, that the gap again exceeded a cen- 
tury and a half. Taken in its general outline, this dy- 
namics can hardly be regarded as the product of a mere 
chance. It is only natural that what should interest us 
is an especially prolonged stage between the first and 
the second synchronous cycles. 


It would be premature to try to establish an all-em- 
bracing typology of revolutions of the inter-formation 
transition from feudalism to capitalism, since the pre- 
sent-day level of research into the revolutions themselv- 
es and into the revolutionary movements that accompanied 
them does not grant this. Many revolutions which fill 
densely the history of such countries as Spain and Italy 
of the 19th century have been still studied insufficient- 
ly from the Marxist-Leninist positions. This applies in 
even greater measure to the chain of popular movements 
concurrent with social revolutions of modern time. 


Because of this, we only sought to work out some 
methods that would open up the possible practicability of 
such a typology, trying to demonstrate their cognitive 
potentialities. In conformity with the types of cycles 
of revolutions in the transitional epoch, it is necessary 
to establish the preliminary conditions providing for ty- 
pological studies of respectively synchronous and dia~ 
chronous cycles. Emphasising the proposition, according 
to which each of the great revolutions on a world-histo- 
ric scale reflected a certain moment of the epoch of the 
inter-formation transition, we, however, should not lose 
sight of the fact that these revolutions were merely the 
peak expressions of the given phase of the crisis of feu- 
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dalism as a formation. Derivative expressions of the 
same crisis were synchronous revolutionary movements ac- 
companying great revolutions in those countries where 
contradictions deriving from the old, feudal form of the 
economy still remained the basic and decisive social con- 
tradiction. Consequently, the phase of the inter-forma- 
tion transition was conspicuous in varying degree in 
these movements, too. It is exactly this circumstance 
that grants the consideration of popular movements of 
that kind in one synchronous series together with inter- 
formation revolutions. 


It is worthwhile noting that to the extent to which 
the inter-formation revolution induced simultaneous revo- 
lutionary movements in other countries, the latter, in 
turn, demonstrated to the same extent the historical ne- 
cessity of the former, its equally national and world- 
historic significance. 


In the light of the above, it is clear that the very 
notion of "the crisis of feudalism as a formation" needs 
to be made more precise. Arising on the soil of the ge- 
nesis of the capitalist form of economy, in the prerevo- 
lutionary epoch this crisis remained national in signifi- 
cance even in the confines of the so-called advanced re- 
gion, not to speak of countries outside that region. What 
has been said above should not, however, be taken to mean 
that in the prerevolutionary phase of the inter-formation 
transition there was no advanced region in the inner 
structure of the predominant formation--in fact such a 
region was represented by a country where the feudal form 
of economy was most intensively eroded and where there 
were on hand classical forms-of the genesis of capital- 
ism. In the confines of Europe the function of such a 
region was, naturally, performed by England--the country 
of the classical development of capitalism. It was only 
after the victory of capitalist production as a result of 
the English Revolution of the mid-17th century that the 
crisis of feudalism as a formation assumed a world-histo- 
ric meaning, turning into a universal crisis. 


But let us return to the synchronous cycle of revo- 
lutions. Since in the prerevolutionary phase of the 
inter-formation transition, the crisis of the old form 
of economy was manifested in local historical patterns, 
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reflecting a considerable "defusion" of contradictions 
arising from that form--ranging from contradictions cha- 
racteristic of this or that stage of feudalism to contra- 
dictions connected with the beginning of the crisis of 
that formation, the popular movements, in turn, were 
marked in the phase concerned both by different characte- 
ristics and different causes that conditioned them. To 
gee that this was so it is sufficient to compare popular 
movements that synchronised with the English Revolution 
of the mid-17th century with popular movements of the end 
of the 18th century, which made up the second synchronous 
cycle of revolutions. The degree of the disintegration 
of the old form of economy had reached by the end of the 
18th century a point where the nationally specific fea- 
tures of the process were relegated to the background in 
favour of universal and common features. It was not for- 
tuitous that that cycle was practically composed of so- 
cial revolutions in the full sense of the term. In a nut- 
shell, the typology of synchronous cycles of revolutions 
should of necessity consist of two sub-stages--the revo- 
lutionary and the post-revolutionary ones. 


The first division of movements making up the first 
synchronous cycle is their division into countries which 
had or had not a rather developed form of capitalist eco- 
nomy (Division: A--B). Movements of both the A-type and 
the B-type can, in turn, be subdivided as follows: a) an- 
ti-signorial movements; b) anti-taxation popular move- 
ments aimed basically against centralised feudal exploi- 
tation; c) actions by the nobility against centralist 
policies of the Crown; d) burghers’ movements; e) natio- 
nal liberation movements against foreign oppression; 
f£) "regional" liberation movements. 


This giver us the following varieties of popular 
movements!®; Aa; Ab (France); Ac (France); Ad (Spain); 

Ae (Northern Italy); Af (France, Catalonia); Ba, Bb (up- 
risings in the South of Italy); Bc; Bd; Be (Naples, Por- 
tugal, the Ukraine); Bf. 


To this we should add movements based on contradic-— 
tions inherent in the capitalist form of economy (AX) and 
Movements based on the contradictions of the capitalist 
and the feudal forms of economy (AY). The specific fea~ 
tures of an early synchronous cycle consist in that con- 
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tradictions of the AX and AY type have ndt yet manifested 
themselves in the shape of large-scale and independent 
actions. In this way, in contradistinction to the conse- 
cutive synchronous cycles, whose main components were so- 
cial revolutions, in the first cycle such components were 
made up of social movements which were extremely hetero- 
geneous in terms of their class content and the extent to 
which the main conflict of the world-historic epoch was 
reflected in them. 


Let us now consider some other possibilities that 
open up for a typological analysis of revolutions in the 
light of what we have said above. 


In examining the process of the transition from feu- 
dalism to capitalism, the specificity and the role of an 
early bourgeois state which arose after the victory of the 
early bourgeois revolutions was not demonstrated fully 
enough as the expression of the irreversibility of their 
results. Being bourgeois in its class nature, such a 
state was nevertheless a step back from those forms of 
statehood which emerge in the course of the revolution, 
especially at its peak stage. Taken by itself, it embo- 
dies the measure of that revolution's retreat from this 
peak or, to be more exact, from those accomplishments of 
the revolution which transcended the framework of it 
historically achievable results. 


It. was, however, the revolutionary accomplishments 
transcending such a framework that ensured the indestruc- 
tibility and the irreversibility of those results of the 
revolution for which conditions were by that time quite 
ripe. A specific peculiarity of an early bourgeois po- 
lity consisted in that it represented the interests of 
those bourgeois groups which were not directly connected 
with capitalist production and which held for that rea- 
son a more moderate position in relation to the feudal 
way of life, which circumstance paved the way for their 
alliance with the nobility as a class that had gone bour- 
geois. If an early bourgeois state gained firm ground 
immediately following the revolution, it symbolised a 
backward movement of the political superstructure. But 
if this form of statehood was preceded by the Restorati- 
on, it was a sign of the renewed onward movement of the 
superstructure. On a world-historic scale, an early bour- 
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geois state and Enlightened Absolutism of the 18th cen- 
tury were two different types of polity, fulfilling an 
essentially the same historical task of the transitional 
epoch. The policy of both demonstrated thht the develop- 
ment of the new mode of production was irresistible. On 
the strength of this, it was oriented, although in vary- 
ing degree, on the interests of equally the nobility and 
the upper crust of the bourgeoisie. 


When we speak of similarities, we should also mention 
differences. An early bourgeois state made the interests 
of the bourgeoisie the corner-stone of its activities and 
met the interests of the nobility to the extent to which 
its increasingly wider groups went bourgeois. Governments 
of the Enlightened Absolutism, on the contrary, were above 
all concerned with promoting the interests of the nobili- 
ty, Meeting only those claims of the bourgeoisie which 
did not imperil the foundations of the old regime. 


The stage-type character of an early bourgeois state, 
the specificity of its social-class nature led to a situ- 
ation where the transition from the oligarchic forms of 
government by the upper strata of the bourgeoisie to the 
rule of the bourgeoisie as a class whose common interests 
in new historical conditions were already represented by 
the industrial bourgeoisie, could not proceed without 
inter-stage revolutions or adequate revolutionary changes 
effected through reforms. Therefore, if an inter-forma~ 
tion revolution was needed to replace Absolutism with the 
bourgeois rule, an inter-stage revolution had to be per- 
formed to transform an early bourgeois rule into a more 
advanced form of the state of the same type. 


In historical literature, practically nothing is 
said about the reasons for a relative stability of the 
socio-political systems of European countries in a cen- 
tury and a half between the English Revolution of the 
mid-17th century and the Great French Revolution. But it 
is clear that it was the political superstructure that 
took shape in France in the mid-18th century and was im- 
Proved on in subsequent decades that was a major factor 
ensuring a rather prolonged existence of French Absolut- 
ism. The strength of that superstructure consisted not 
only in the fact that the state apparatus was consolidat- 
ed and centralised, with a strong army standing by, etc., 
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and even not so much in the fact that thanks to this the 
superstructure was enabled to meet the demands of the 
upper strata of the Third Estate to a much greater extent 
than before (both as regards the broadening of the posi- 
tions of the capitalist form of economy or, on the con- 
trary, as regards part of the bourgeoisie turning into 
nobels). What is actually important here is that the 
broadening of the capitalist form of economy made for ad- 
ditional material receipts with which it was possible to 
strengthen the state machinery of Absolutism further 
still. To be able to combat the Absolutism of the 18th 
century, a much higher degree of maturity of the subjec- 
tive factor was needed than for actions against the Abso- 
lutism of the 17th century. Maturity of the subjective 
factor is a historical category. A new cycle of revolu- 
tions would not set in unless a new level of the maturity 
of the subjective factor has been reached. What was need- 
ed was a high level of the revolutionary energy of the 
masses, "the strength_of the revolutionary classes that 
will and can fight".!7 


The bourgeois revolutions of modern time won victo- 
ries, as a rule, in the framework of one country. In the 
period of manufacture capitalism, the prerequisites for 
such a revolution became simultaneously ripe in a very 
few countries or even in only one country. This can be 
seen from a great gap in time between the Peasant War in 
Germany, the Netherlands Revolution and the English Revo- 
lution. But there were cases when victory was won in the 
confines of one country also during the synchronous sys~- 
tem of revolutions: this happened in the mid-17th centu- 
ry. At that time the revolutionary process going on in 
the national boundaries had very weak points of contact 
(or lacked them altogether) with revolutionay events con- 
current with it in other countries. This was, of course, 
the result of economic isolation, of restricted ideologi- 
cal and cultural connections, the underdeveloped state 
of communications, as well as of the social heterogenei~ 
ty of revolutionary actions of the time. But it was al- 
so the consequence of the national limitations and ego- 
ism of the bourgeoisie itself which acted as a hegemonic 
class in early bourgeois revolutions. For even the cos- 
mopolitan aspirations, which emerged a century later, 
could not prevent the assertion of national egoism as the 
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guiding principle in the politics of the bourgeois France 
of the late 18th and the early 19th centuries. 


Another side of the synchronous system of revoluti- 
ons consists in the fact that the great revolytions of the 
17th and the 18th centuries were, in a sense, the. product 
of the internal and the general European development. 
Prerevolutionary England or France of that epoch would 
have been unthinkable taken outside the European conti- 
nent. Expressing the common European interests, these 
revolutions could not but influence the situation in 
Europe, this influence taking various potential forms and 
being of the potentially varying degree of intensity. 


In establishing the in-depth causes of bourgeois re- 
volutions in individual countries, the state of the feu- 
dal formation on a world-wide scale should be taken into 
account. It would be wrong to deduce the objective pre- 
requisites for a bourgeois revolution merely from the le- 
vel of the maturity of the capitalist form of economy in 
a given society. Thus, it was more ripe in Germany of 
the late 18th century than in England a century and half 
prior to it. But the German bourgeois revolution (dis- 
regarding the Peasant War of 1525) occurred only in the 
mid-19th century. Nor should one deduce the prerequi- 
sites of such revolutions even from the combined effect 
of the development of the capitalist form and the general 
aggravation of class contradictions. For it was the lat- 
ter circumstance that often induced the bourgeoisie to 
seek reconciliation with the forces of the old order: 
popular movements threatened that they would do away not 
only with feudal property, but with bourgeois property 
as well. 


Turning now to the second synchronous cycle of the 
late 18th century, it_is necessary to point out that it 
was the economy, ideology and inter~state relations that 
served as a mechanism transmitting the revolutionary im- 
pulse emanating from France. All revolutionary actions 
and revolutions proper of that cycle were much more homo- 
geneous in terms of their driving forces, the range of 
tasks they were accomplishing and the ideological sub- 
Stantiation of these tasks. Marx wrote about "...the 
European revolution of the eighteenth century".18 The 
history of the Great French Revolution shows that the 
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bulk of the people overcame very rapidly the monarchic 
illusions. This, of course, was largely due to the deve- 
lopment of the Enlightenment Age and its impact on the 
social mentality of the working masses. To a lesser de- 
gree than in the case of France, such a disillusionment 
was characteristic of a number of other European countri- 
es. The interconnection between the component parts of 
the cycle proved to be incomparably more close than in the 
17th century. But nowhere in Europe with the exception 
of France, the revolutionary forces proved to be mature 
enough to win victory over the forces of the old order 
independently, without outside help. 


"In order to secure," wrote Engels, "even those con- 


quests of the bourgeoisie that were ripe for gathering 

at the time, the revolution had to be carried considerab- 
ly further.... This seems, in fact, to be one of the laws 
of evolution of bourgeois society."!9 Not a single of 

the revolutions of the second cycle, with the exception of 
the French Revolution, had gone so far. Where the inde- 
pendent revolutionary actions proceeded on a national 
scale, say, in Ireland, they assumed the shape of libera- 
tion wars against foreign oppression. In all other cases, 
the revolutionary movement leaned for the direct politi- 
cal and military support of France, which support by it- 
self inevitably deformed these movements. But with the 
changed nature of revolutionary wars, national liberation 
movements against the dominance of Napoleonic France be- 
came widespread. These movements were essentially also 
the products of the revolutionary epoch, but were, how- 
ever, headed by feudal-absolutist leaders, which circum- 
stance imparted to them a contradictory combination of 
being progressive and reactionary.29 Such a combination 
did not become a characteristic feature of the liberation 
struggle of the Latin American peoples which formally be- 
gan as an uprising against the government installed in 
Madrid by the French invaders and went on even after Fer- 
dinand the Seventh was reinstated in the throne in 1814. 


Whereas the international consequences of the Eng- 
lish Revolution implied first of all the clearing of 
ground for a large-scale development of manufacture, the 
consequences of the Great French Revolution symbolised 
the creation of favourable possibilities for the unfold- 
ing of an industrial upheaval on an all-European scale. 
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But these possibilities were also opened up by the rapid 
development of the industrial revolution in England--the 
most industrially developed capitalist country--where it 
began prior to the Gréat French Revolution as a conse- 

quence of the English Revolution of the mid-17th century. 
In this way, one of the results of the French Revolution 
consisted in that it paved the way to the development of 
industrial revolutions in a number of European countries 
even before bourgeois revolutions had occurred in them. 


The synchronous cycle of 1820-1823 did not turn in- 
to a general European cycle, having as its aim the liqui- 
dation of feudal-absolutist practices, which were parti- 
ally or fully restored after the collapse of the Napole- 
on empire. 


The 1830-1833 cycle took place at a time when the 
"external environment" was incomparably much better pre- 
pared to follow the French example as an impulse for re- 
volutionary action. That cycle was the first one to pro- 
ceed in conditions when manufacture capitalism was re- 
placed by industrial capitalism. At the same time, manu- 
facture still remained predominant in the bourgeois sec~ 
tor of the economy of most countries in which revolution- 
ary developments took place, with factory production 
taking its first steps. F. Engels pointed out that 
"...1830 had been the peak of the revolutionary movement 
of the bourgeoisie".22 The experience of the July Revo- 
lution (in the course of which the French bourgeoisie 
firmly led the forces that had toppled the Bourbons) de- 
monstrated to the bourgeoisie in the other European coun- 
tries that it was possible to overthrow the old system in 
a way which would reduce to the minimum the independent 
activity of the popular masses, preventing the Jacobin 
methods of action.and the advancement of egalitarian de- 
mands which threatened equally feudal and bourgeois pro- 
perty. But since the July Revolution was a bourgeois 
and not a bourgeois-democratic revolution, its example 
turned out to be less attractive to the popular masses 
than the example of the French Revolution. The last cir- 
Cumstance had, undoubtedly, told on the scale of their 
actions. And without a strong pressure from below, the 
bourgeoisie of the time proved disinclined to embark on 
resolute revolutionary actions. 
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As regards the peculiarities of the revolutionary 
cycles of the first 33 years of the 19th century, it is 
necessary to take into account the peculiarities of the 
Absolutism of that time, its stages of development on the 
national scale and those on the scale of Europe as a 
whole. In a sense, this constitutes a difference between 
the sociological and the historical concept of absolutism. 


In our view, mention should be made about the place 
of the mass movement in England as a component part of the 
cycle of revolution in the early 1830s. What we have here 
is the impact of the bourgeois revolution on another and 
a more developed capitalist country. At the close of the 
18th century, the fear of the plebeian methods of accom- 
plishing the tasks of the revolution hurled even the li- 
beral wing of the commercial-industrial bourgeoisie of 
Great Britain into the camp of reactionaries, triggering 
off the support for repressions spearheaded against Eng- 
lish "Jacobins" and even against the democratic movements 
of 1816-1820. And, on the contrary, the impact of the 
July Revolution of 1830 as a bourgeois, not as a bourge-~ 
ois-democratic, revolution compelled the industrial and 
commercial bourgeoisie, whose economic might had grown 
much stronger since the end of the 18th century, to take 
the lead of the massive movement for a parliamentary re- 
form. And since that movement was not opposed by reac- 
tionaries prepared to fight resorting to all fair and 
foul means, since the ruling oligarchy which represented 
the interests of the bloc of the landed and financial 
aristocracy preferred to concede, the urgent bourgegis— 
democratic changes were introduced in the country not as 
a result of the revolution, but through the Parliamenta- 
ry reform of 1832. 


The historic significance of great revolutions be- 
comes even more tangible if we bear in mind that the con- 
tinued effects of the revolution of the diachronous series, 
being at once components of’ the synchronous series of the 
revolutions, are capable of making the reactionary ruling 
classes in other countries realise that changes are un- 
avoidable. This compels them to capitulate on acceptable 
terms, agreeing to changes at which an incipient revolu- 
tion in the given country objectively aims. 


The synchronous cycle of revolutions of 1848-1849 
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begins practically simultaneously in a number of European 
countries where the conditions for it were ripe. The Fe- 
bruary Revolution in Paris was not so much an impulse as 
the signal for the popular masses to take action. The 
ideology of the movements of 1848-1849 was rather similar, 
although some of them were tackling the intra-formation 
tasks (France), and others, the tasks of the inter-forma- 
tion revolutions. It stands to reason, that this simila- 
rity by no means implied that that ideology was intrinsi- 
cally integral: inherent in it were contradictions which 
reflected various interests of classes making up the re- 
volutionary camp, as well as the level of political awa- 
reness attained by these classes. 


In the course of the revolutions of 1848-1849, con- 
ciliatory, and sometimes even a treacherous, role of the 
bourgeoisie which entered into alliance with the forces 
of the reactionary nobility, was ubiquitously discernible. 
Thus, the French bourgeoisie "...every moment sacrificed 
its general class interests, that is, its political in- 
terests, to the narrowest and most sordid private inter- 
ests".23 It was precisely because of this that the revo- 
lutions of the 19th century in Western Europe were in- 
complete, half-hearted, three-fourths fruitless for the 
interests of the proletarians and the peasants. 2 


Study of the cycles of revolutions makes it possible 
to realise that they are all stages in the process of the 
world-wide inter-formation transition. This is reflected 
in the existence of the diachrenous "cycle of synchronous 
cycles". The cycle of the mid-17th century set itself 
the historically achievable task of partially liquidating 
feudalism and the obstacles in the way of the development 
of the capitalist form of economy, turning it into a pre- 
dominant form, as well as the task of creating early bour- 
geois states. This task was partially accomplished in 
England herself (in the Netherlands even prior to this), 
besides, international conditions were created for the 
further development of capitalism. In the course of the 
second cycle, the task had been accomplished of liquidat- 
ing feudal relations that withstood the onslaught of the 
first cycle of revolutions in the greater part of Western 
and Central Europe. During the second cycle, a state au- 
perstructure had been created for the first time that was 
adequate to the requirements of the ripe capitalist soci- 
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ety and to the developed form of the bourgeois rule. And 
though this form first failed to assert itself anywhere, 
a return to it and its attainment had become a fully cog- 
nised task of revolutionary movements in the subsequent 
cycles of revolutions. But in most countries it still 
remained unaccomplished even after the onset of the peri- 
od of the ripe capitalist formation (in the mid-decades 
of the 19th century) because of the bargain struck by the 
bourgeoisie with the reactionary feudal forces. 


The cycles embody the dialectics between that which 
is world~historic and that which is local-historical in 
the transition from one formation to the other. On the 
one hand, the cycles of revolutions represented the me- 
chanism of the impact of the world-historic, epoch-making 
elements on the local-historical elements. On the other 
hand, becoming a link in the cycle, the local-historical 
elements turned into attributes of the world-historical 
process. 


Study of the revolutionary cycles enables one to 
see time in a new dimension, separating them from each 
other, to view time through the prism of the preceding 
and subsequent revolutions and grasp them as inter~-revo- 
lutionary stages of the development of the formation con- 
cerned. 


Evidently, it would be right to speak about the 
existence of the inter-formation and intra-formation cy~ 
cles of bourgeois revolutions, singling out from among 
the latter the inter-stage and intra~stage cycles (in 
other words, applying to the cycles the classification of 
the revolutions). The conventional nature of the bounda- 
ries between them should not, of course, be lost sight of, 
for in most cases it is the main objective of the cycle 
that is mainly meant, while this does not rule out the 
accomplishment of other tasks as well. Of prime import- 
ance in developing the formation were the first and the 
second inter-formation cycles and one inter-stage (1848- 
1849) cycle. The first of them symbolised the beginning 
of the new formation; the second one, in addition to the 
development of the formation, signified the transition 
from manufacture capitalism to industrial capitalism, 
while the cycle of the mid-19th century, the victory of 
capitalism, which asserted itself as capitalism of free 
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competition, ushering in the era of the mature capitalist 
formation. 


Each of these three synchronous cycles was marked by 
its own type of alliance of the bourgeoisie with other 
classes (here, too, the impact of the example of great 
revolutions was most strongly felt). The oneness, the 
homogeneity of the synchronous cycle was manifested espe- 
cially distinctly in the predominance of one of the types 
of class alliance in most bourgeois revolutions and revo- 
lutionary movements making up the given cycle. What we 
actually mean is, of course, similarities in general as- 
pects, not in details. For even within the framework of 
each particular revolution, alongside the main, decisive 
features of class alliances, there existed agreements be- 
tween individual factions of these classes, which agree- 

ents could have opposite political aims. Research into 
he cycles of revolutions enables us to comprehend more 

srofoundly Marx's idea that great revolutions were a re- 
sponse to the needs of social development. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: ITS HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
AS ASSESSED IN THE 20th CENTURY 


Vladimir SOGRIN, D.Sc. (Hist.) 


What place in history does the American Revolution 
of the 18th century hold? How did it affect the revolu- 
tionary process in North America and in the world? Was 
it of a nurely national significance or did it step be- 
yond its national borders? What, in general, were its 
scope and consequences? Dit it limit itself to merely 
reenstating America's origina] democratic principles or 
did it replace the old non-democratic, or even olygar- 
chic, system with a new radically different social sys- 
tem where its basic economic and socio-political charac- 
teristics were concerned? For many years now historians 
have been crossing swords over these questions. 


The historiographical battles revealed a consider- 
able difference of opinions among the Marxist and non- 
Marxist historians and inside the non-Marxist trends too. 
The school of consensus (Louis Hartz, Clinton Rossiter, 
Daniel Boorstin and their present-day followers) argue 
that America was born as an empire of reason and a model 
democracy of the middle class. They insist that Ame- 
rica evaded, as totally alien, the political extremes of 
Robert Filmer's reactionary principles (who in the 17th 
century had provided an ideological justification of ab- 
solutism), and the radicalism of Rousseau and Robespierre. 
The school of consensus believes that the revolution was 
pursuing the legalist-conservative aims rather than seek- 
ing renovation. It defended the original democratic 
principles against British encroachments and was, in 
this capacity, a proto-revolution. Actually, these his- 
torians have never travelled far from what Count Alexis 
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de Tocqueville said one and a half century before then. 
He insisted that America's greatest advantage over other 
states and nations was that on the road to its democratic 
system it had avoided a democratic revolution. 


By contrast, another group of American historians 
that has Baylin, Commager, Palmer and other reoognised 
authorities in its ranks, emphasise that the American Re- 
volution was basically of a renovating nature and that it 
adopted and realised the progressive revolutionary prin- 
ciples of the Enlightenment. A cursory glance detects 
nothing but a yawning abyss between the two trends. While 
the former hold that the ideals of the Enlightenment and 
Europe's anti-feudal revolutionary movement were alien to 
the North American revolution, the latter insist that the 
American War of Independence did more than merely adopt- 
ing the principles of the Enlightenment. It developed 
them further and relayed the credo of the revolutionary 
minds of the 18th century to the French Revolution of 
1789-1794. 


A detailed investigation, however, shows that the 
two trends share a common denominator which is, paradoxi- 
cally enough, the theory of American exclusiveness. 


One can hardly deny that the school of consensus 
willingly embraced this theory. As for their liberal op- 
ponents a question may arise: can this statement be true 
for them as well since they recognise that the American 
Revolution contributed to the historic process of doing 
away with the old order in the revolutionary way? This 
is partly true. At the same time, the liberal authors 
‘reserve a special place for their country and are out to 
prove that the American Revolution has set the classical 
model according to which the rights of man were realised 
and which should be emulated by all states and nations. 


Henry Si Commager's The Emptre of Reason. How Europe 
Imagined and America Realtsed the Enlightenment! is one 
of the most graphic examples of this approach. He drew 
a convincing picture of European monarchs flirting with 
the ideas of the Enlightenment and finally driving them 
away from the Old World. According to his outwardly at- 
tractive version the American Revolution planted them in 
North America. This is based on the idea of American 
exclusiveness popular among the non-Marxist American his- 
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torians. They believé that the American nation was des- 
tined to assimilate and promote throughout the world the 
principles of progress and democracy. Commager described 
the Founding Fathers as brilliant statesmen and philoso- 
phers who had been able to completely realise the ideas 
of the Enlightenment. This is, in fact, Commager's per- 
sonal variant of the theory of American exclusiveness 
that imparts to the American Revolution the decisive role 
in asserting this exclusiveness. 


It should be indicated here that the American Revo- 
lution was indeed the first to arm itself with the ideas 
of the Enlightenment and to put them into practice. How- 
ever, it was by no means a triumph of its philosophy. The 
legal and political equality of people, the key principle 
of the Enlightenment, was noticeably trimmed. While con- 
demning slavery, the revolution preserved it: a compromise 
that went against the spirit and practice of the Enlight- 
enment. The state constitutions (and the 1787 federal 
constitution that endorsed the suffrage contained in them) 
deprived women, American Indians and poor white men of 
their right to elect and to be elected to official posts. 
This restricted the number of those in the United States 
who were enjoying the legal and political rights proclaim- 
ed by the Enlightenment. One should also bear in mind 
that since the Enlightenment itself was a class philoso- 
phy its ideas being introduced into the state and federal 
constitutions and the American Revolution's legal acts 
also served a definite class. The history of all bourge- 
ois societies born under the Enlightenment motto of "uni- 
versal welfare" has demonstrated that no "empire of rea- 
son" can be erected on the ruins of the old order. De- 
cades after the American and French revolutions of the 
18th century, Engels summarised: "We know today that this 
kingdom of reason was nothing more than the idealised 
kingdom of the bourgeoisie...."'2 The American early bour- 
geois society was the first to confirm Engels’ words. 


Any criticism of the American War of Independence 
as a model of a democratic revolution should not be taken 
to mean that its historically limited nature or "short- 
comings" and the ideas it failed to realise can be unduly 
emphasised. Both the attempts of the conservative school 
of consensus to play down the revolutionary character of 
the War of Independence and the pseudo-radical criticism 
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levelled by some Progressive historians at the allegedly 
elitist nature of the revolutionary transformations. should 
be rejected. Charles A. Beard and his Progressive col- 
leagues went out of their way to prove that the shift 

from the domination of the colonial aristocracy to the 
rule of the trade, financial and plantation bourgeoisie 
was the main historical result of the American Revoluti- 
on. They also held that the 1787 constitution was, in 
fact, an economic documents that formalised the new 
elite's power. They were carried away by a retrospective 
analysis of the revolution's political and legal documents 
and laid the blame for the vices of 20th-century monopoly 
capitalism at the door of the Founding Fathers.3 The re- 
trospective approach as a legitimate tool of the histori- 
an wishing to disclose the concealed meaning of the past 
events should be complemented with a genetic analysis. 

In other words, the historical events should be assessed 
in the context of their positive contribution into social 
progress rather than of their failure to live up to later 
ideals. 


What made the American Revolution an event important 
to other states and nations of the world was its being an 
inalienable and organic part and a catalyst of the substi- 
tution of feudalism (or the old order to borrow a Western 
term) for the new, more progressive, bourgeois social re- 
lations. This was a progressive process of worldwide 
significance. When trying to assess the contribution 
made by the revolution into the world historical process 
one should bear in mind that the historical conditions 
offered no alternative to social progress within the bour- 
geois framework and that the bourgeoisie was not the only 
class to profit from the bourgeois social relations: they 
met the interests of all classes and strata that stood 
opposed to the old order. In every country where the 
bourgeois order was being established, and the United 
States was no exception, the bourgeoisie while uphelding 
its interests was also promoting the interests of the en- 
tire nation. As Marx aptly put it: "...the bourgeoisie 
was the class that really formed the van of the move- 
ment .""4 


The idea that in the 18th century the bourgeois and 
national interests were basically the same is of funda- 
mental significance for our efforts to identify the Ame- 
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rican Revolution'’s historical role. At the same time, 
the idea does not rule out the fact “that the bourgeoisie 
nad class interests of its own. This does not imply 
either that social harmony was reigning in the revoluti- 
ons of the 17th and 18th centuries between the bourgeoi- 
sie and the popular masses. The bourgeoisie dialectical- 
ly combined its class interests and those of the whole 
nation. As the bourgeois revolutions were gaining an up- 
per hand over the counterrevolution and subjected its 
foes to physical and legal reprisals the interests of the 
bourgeoisie were advancing to the fore. As the properti- 
ed classes were coming to power their class interests re- 
ceived a fuller formalisation in the legal acts adopted 
at the revolution's final stages and especially in the 
post-revolutionary period, causing a mounting discontent 
among the people. One of the tangible proofs of this is 
the 1787 federal constitution that was undoubtedly much 
more moderate that the constitutions of the states adopt- 
ed in 1776. 


A correct assessment of the historical role and in- 
ternational impact of the American Revolution can be 
reached only through its comparison with the English Re- 
volution of the mid-17th century and the French Revoluti- 
on of the late 18th century. An answer to the question 
whether they shared typological features, formed a con- 
sistent chain of bourgeois socio-political revolutions 
or whether the American Revolution was a unique anti-co- 
lonial uprising can clarify our idea of its role. It 
seems that it was not a unique national phenomenon but 
an important link in the chain of the progressive early 
bourgeois revolutions. Marx pointed in his time to this 
obvious connection between the American anti-colonial re- 
volution and the anti-feudal movement in Europe. He 
wrote that "the American war of independence sounded the 
tocsin for the European middle-class" and that in the 
course of it "the first Declaration of the Rights of Man 
was issued, and the first impulse given to the European 
revolution of the 18th century".5 In its turn the Ame- 
rican Revolution would have failed had it not the English 
Revolution of the 17th century and its ideological and 
political arsenal to rely on. Ail their differences not- 
withstanding, the three revolutions had a similar social 
model as their aim, Each of them added its own elements 
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to and extended the progressive ideas on the organisati- 
onal forms of political institutions, state power and the 
suffrage. 


The American Revolution differed greatly in many re- 
spects from the anti-feudal revolutions in Europe: while 
in England and France the revolutions were spearheaded 
against. the feudal system, in America the revolution had 
to shake off British colonial domination to ensure the 
transition from one socio-economic system to another. In 
North America this domination, and not feudalism, shackl- 
ed the development of bourgeois relations. The task of 
doing away with the survivals of the rule of aristocracy 
that America inherited from the Old World remained on the 
fringes of the revolutionary process in the New World. 


The fact that the aristocratic privileges were not 
pronounced in America should not be taken to mean that 
the North American provinces were originally a model de- 
mocratic society and that a democratic revolution was not 
needed there. Colonisation in North America proceeded 
in many different trends, in the 17th century, for example, 
there were attempts to set up feudal manors in Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, New York and Carolina. During 170 years 
of the colonial history the bourgeois tendency that was 
gaining momentum considerably decreased the role of the 
European feudal legacy in the New World. The battle of 
the bourgeois and aristocratic tendencies, however, was 
of great significance in the colonial period. There is 
every ground to regard it as a kind of creeping bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, that, to borrow from Fernand Brau- 
del, was developing within "a long period of time" and 
made the victory of the War of Independence considerably 
easier. This circumstance also narrowed down the scope 
and the radical nature of social transformations and li- 
mited the amplitude of ideological and political differ- 
ences as compared with the revolutions in Europe. Still, 
the American Revolution exhibited all characteristics of 
a bourgeois socio-political revolution. 


Paradoxically enough, on the eve of the revolution 
the North American colonies were confronted with the 
large-scale tasks of bourgeois socio-economic and politi- 
cal changes. Revolution alone was able to bring them 
along and this despite the fact that the bourgeois 
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elements in North America were deeply rooted in its past. 
One of the main factors of their impotence was the Eng- 
lish colonial domination that lent the American revoluti- 
on an appearance of an anti-colonial war. 


The nature of the English colonial domination and 
the anti-colonial thrust of the revolution deserve speci- 
al investigation. It should answer the question of whe- 
ther the anti-colonial period of the war made the revolu~ 
tion unique and quite different from the European bourge- 
ois revolutions, an argument popular among the American 
historians. Daniel Boorstin, a prominent figure in the 
US historical thought, insists that the War of Indepen- 
dence was short of an antipode to the French Revolution 
and was decidedly very different from any revolution in 
the European meaning of the word. According to Boorstin, 
the Declaration of Independence rather than the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Manwas the American nation's birth 
certificate.° The historian is right, to some extent: 
the Declaration of Independence of July 4, 1776, was in- 
deed the United States’ birth certificate and the Ameri- 
can Revolution's ideological credo. It was basically an 
anti-colonial document while the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man that contained the basic principles of the 
French Revolution had a clearly discernible anti-feudal 
flavour. Still, this is a superficial approach. The 
names and the forms of the declarations are compared with 
their socio-philosophical and political contents ignored. 
(It is on record that in many respects the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man was tailored according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence.) Boorstin has left out the most 
important thing--the class character of the British colo- 
Nial domination and the class content of the anti-coloni- 
al revolution. 


A closer look at the class content of the colonial 
rule in North America will reveal the fact that it shackl- 
ed the bourgeois development of the economy and political 
superstructure in the provinces in the same way as the 
feudal absolutist regimes hindered the progress of bour- 
geois relations in Europe. The North American experience 
corroborated what had already been demonstrated in the 
Netherlands: no progress in bourgeois relations was pos- 
sible under foreign domination. The revolutions of libe- 
Yation that shook the Netherlands in the 16th and the 
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United States in the 18th century borrowed their aims, 
slogans and programmes from the bourgeois-socio-political 
revolutions. They themselves, in fact, were such revolu-~ 
tions. In the first place, they strengthened the positi- 
ons of the bourgeois world order that was coming into be- 
ing and this was their mission on the worldwide scale. 


In the 1760s, when George III became King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, it became quite evident that the re- 
quirements of North America's bourgeois development and 
its colonial dependence were hard to combine. The pro- 
vinces suffered under the absolutist methods of rule that, 
125 years before that, had triggered the anti-feudal revo- 
lution in England. The American representative organs 
were by-passed when new taxes were introduced, the free- 
dom of confession abolished together with the jury, in- 
violability of the home and property and the main elements 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. Legal acts that infringed on 
the provinces’ trade and industrial development were not 
different from the legal bonds with which the feudal-ab- 
solutist rule checked economic development. 


The number of royal colonies was increasing at the 
expense of corporate colonies (ruled on the basis of ro- 
yal charters). By the time the revolution began only 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire, two tiny colonies, enjoy- 
ed self-government. This doomed the provinces' political 
system and did not give it a chance to realise the prin- 
ciples of republicanism and representative rule. As dis- 
tinct from the mother~country, in North America the Bri- 
tish monarch was free to wield his prerogatives: the king 
and the governors he appointed (or lord proprietors) could 
dissolve or adjorn meetings of the electéd assemblies. 
The governors and the councils they themselves appointed 
or endorced, usurped the highest legislative, executive 
and judicial power. 


One could not but agree with Muriel Jensen who said 
that continued colonial dependence perpetrated and even 
guaranteed the rule of aristocracy.’ I can only add that 
the political regime in the provinces and the bourgeois 
representative rule promoted by the Enlightenment and 
fought for by the bourgeois revolutions were direct anti~ 
podes. Colonial dependence made it possible to preserve 
certain feudal elements in land tenure such as quit-rent, 
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the right of primogeniture and inalienability of landed 
property that stood in the way of bourgeois- relations. in 
agriculture. The Progressive and radical historians in 
the United States referred to the feudal and aristocratic 
elements and vestiges in the economy and political system 
as the main cause of the American Revolution.8 One can- 
not totally agree with them. The American Revolution 
dealt with two interconnected tasks: doing away with the 
colonial oppression and with the pre-bourgeois institutes 
and survivals. The main thing was to do away with colo- 
nial dependence that tied the development of bourgeois 
relations in North America hand and foot. Naturally, the 
task of doing away with the Old World's aristocratic le- 
gacy cannot be ignored, either. 


The principles of the English Revolution that more 
than a century before had formulated a programme of un- 
hindered bourgeois social and political development were 
the logical choice of the American patriots. It was not 
a thoughtless borrowing: they clothed them into the new 
militant anti-feudal and anti-absolutist ideology of the 
Enlightenment, the European product of the 18th century. 
While the English Revolution had taken a form of a religi- 
ous war and clothed its ideology into religious garments, 
the American Revolution relied on the general process of 
secularisation of ideology. It was the first revolution 
to arm itself with the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
and to try to realise it. This explains, to a great ex~ 
tent, its worldwide significance. What was more, the Ame- 
rican Revolution considerably developed this philosophy 
and relayed to the European revolutions a more mature and, 
I think, more democratic revolutionary worldview. 


While Locke, Montesquieu and other prominent Europe- 
an thinkers of the Enlightenment struck hands with the 
feudal society and at times made considerable concessions 
to it, across the ocean there were implacable enemies of 
any manifestation and attribute of the old order. They 
were the leaders of the American Revolution--both the Be- 
mocrats headed by Jefferson and Franklin and the moderates 
led by John Adams and Hamilton. 


The socio-philosophical and political doctrines--on 
man's natural rights, on the social contract and on the 
right to a revolution--were the key propositions of the 
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Enlightenment accepted by the American leaders. They 
were not dogmatists, either: they transformed the postu- 
lates of the Enlightenment rooted in the European soil. 
These were the special features the Enlightenment acquir- 
ed on the American soil that knew no feudalism in its 
consistent form and where the bourgeois relationships had 
cut deeper than in Europe. The American revolutionary 
people demanded that its leaders translated the abstract 
ideas of the Enlightenment into real and practicable pro- 
grammes, suggestions and documents. 


The American Revolution did away with the colonial 
dependence. A new republican state was being erected on 
the colonial ruins, therefore the patriots displayed an 
enormous, at times all-consuming interest in the way the 
legislative, executive and judicial powers should be or- 
ganised. The social contract, the keynote of the En- 
lightenment, was supplanted with the idea of a eodnstitu- 
tion, a step to a practical realisation of the Enlighten- 
ers' behests. As one of the patriots wrote the Americans 
were taken away by the constitutional idea. He was as- 
tonished to witness all his compatriots who could read 
and write to undertake constitutional drafts of their 
owmn.9 Thomas Jefferson, himself an author of three such 
drafts for his native Virginia written in spring 1776 
showed no amazement at this "epidemic": if the country 
got a bad government, he argued, all its sacrifices in 
the war would have proved futile.!0 


At the revolution's earliest stage the democratic 
upsurge became embodied in the constitutions and the 
state system of the North American states. The democra- 
tic wing was promoting an idea that the constitutional 
laws should be adopted through a direct expression of the 
will of the electorate rather than be imposed by parlia- 
mentary of legal acts as was the case in Britain. Peo- 
ple bent an ear to these ideas. Some of the democrats 
demanded that the electorate should be granted not only 
the right to ratify the constitution but also the right 
of final judgement on any draft law. The political 
thought of the American Revolution termed this demand 
pure or direct democracy. It developed and specified 
Rousseau's doctrine on the inalienable and indivisible 
Nature of popular sovereignty. A referendum and the 
right to recall deputies are among its attributes. 
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Thomas. Paine and Benjamin Rash, together with other 
democrats, rejected the idea of direct democracy. They 
believed that representative democracy was better suited 
to a vast “country and cautioned against an indiscriminat- 
ing imitation of the Greek polis. Like all other patri- 
ots they were convinced that the constitution could not 
be drawn, endorsed and altered by a legislature and that 
the right should belong to extraordinary constitutional 
conventions. 


The moderates found it hard to comply with the ideas 
of democrats. They were unable, though, to stem the tide: 
their defeat became obvious when the draft federal con- 
stitution of 1787 was submitted to the extraordinary con- 
ventions of the states for ratification. They embraced 
much broader population strata than the state legislature. 
The triumph of the democratic principle led to a sharp 
criticism levelled in many state conventions at the draft 
of the Founding Fathers who had written it in secrecy. 
More than a half of the conventions ratified the draft on 
condition that it would be supplemented by the Bill of 
Rights (ratified in 1791). 


At times the constitutional practice fell behind the 
radical constitutional thought. At first not all states 
convened constitutional conventions while those that had 
been convened fell short of the ideal. In New Jersey; 
Virginia and South Carolina the revolutionary congress 
adopted their states’ constitutions while not being auth- 
orised to do that by their electors. In New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, North Caroli- 
na and Georgia the constitutions were drawn by the con- 
ventions specially elected for this purpose that, however, 
acted as legislatures as well. These "irregularities" 
{accepted for the sake of revolutionary expediency) in no 
way denigrated the democratic experiment with with no pre- 
cedence in world history. Paine, the most ardent of the 
democrats, believed this mode of adopting the constituti- 
on to be perfect. He especially admired the Pennsylvania 
convention that adopted the most democratic constitution 
of the revolutionary age. What he liked most of all was 
the fact that the convention presided over by the great 
Enlightener Benjamin Franklin published the draft consti- 
tution it had drawn to learn what people were thinking 
about it.!1 
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In the Declaration of Independence the American de- 
mocrats lent a militant and specific nature to one of the 
key principles of the Enlightenment--the right of the-peo- 
ple to a revolution whenever the government "evinces a 
design to reduce them /the Rights/ under absolute Despo- 
tism". While the revolution was drawing to its end, Jef- 
ferson and Paine transformed this formulation into the 
right of people to reconsider the "social contract". They 
saw it as a right of every new generation to reject the 
old constitution and to adopt a new one more suited to 
its ideas. The American democrats supplied a specific 
interpretation of the concepts of the "separation of 
powers" and "checks and balances" widely used in the ide- 
ology of the Enlightenment. They saw the relationship 
between different branches of state as maximally strong 
legislative power and weaker executive power. In their 
drafts they demonstrated their desire to put executive 
power, the most dangerous for the freedoms and rights of 
man they believed, under a rigid control of judicial 
power. The democrats rejected the idea of "mixed govern- 
ment" according to which different social strata were re- 
presented in two different houses. They put forward an 
idea of joint representation of all kinds of electorate 
(irrespective of the property status) in one legislature. 


At the revolution's earlier stages the democratic 
interpretations of the political principles of the En- 
lightenment were widely implemented in the state consti- 
tutions. All survivals of monarchism and the rule of 
aristocracy were abolished in the United States as early 
as 1776. All state constitutions proclaimed the electi- 
vity principle for all bodies of power. The majority of 
states deemed it necessary to change all elected offici- 
als once a year, in all states the governors as the chief 
executives were also changed annually together with the 
deputies of legislatures and, in the great number of 
states, also of the senates. All states deprived their 
governors of their right of veto and all other instruments 
of restraining the legislatures that belonged to their 
predecessors of the colonial age. At the same time, the 
more democratic lower houses had a large assortment of 
rights at their disposal to curb the executive power: 
they could remove the governor from office and take him 
to court, they determined his payment, in the majority of 
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states they also had the right to form the entire machine 
of executive power. Executive councils limited the gov- 
ernor's power even more. In some cases, like in-Pennsyl- 
vania, they were granted more power than the governor 
himself. 


Many contemporaries were able to realise that the 
democratic transformations introduced by the revolution 
into America’s political life cut very deep. Thomas 
Paine wrote that the struggle for independence that ended 
with the secession from Britain would have remained a com- 
mon occurrence had it not been supplemented with a revolu- 
tion in the principles and practice of government.!2 The 
American Revolution outstripped its English predecessor 
where the implementation of the principles of popular so- 
vereignty, representative government and political demo- 
cracy were concerned. (The republican ideal flared up 
once for a very short time when the English Revolution 
was reaching its end.) The American Revolution was able 
to produce the perfect patterns of democratic political 
transformations that inspired the leaders of all subse- 
quent bourgeois revolutions in Europe and on other conti- 
nents. The most democratic interpretation of man's natu- 
ral rights offered by the bourgeois revolutions and the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment belonged to the American 
Revolution. It was its highest achievement formulated in 
the Declaration of Independence. The usual triad--the 
right to life, liberty and possession of property--was 
replaced with the rights to "Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of Happiness". Even the Jacobinic declaration, the 
most radical of those born by the French Revolution, ne~ 
ver reached these heights: it stopped at interpreting the 
basic rights of man as the right to life, liberty and pos- 
session of property. 


It seems that the federal constitution of 1787 that 
was mainly drawn by the moderates from the revolutionary 
camp restricted the outstanding democratic transformati- 
ons especially at the revolution's early stage. This 
constitution considerably prolonged the terms of office 
of legislative and executive bodies; clearly delineated 
between the functions of the lower and upper houses and 
somewhat enhanced the Senate's protection functions; the 
concepts of the separation of powers and the system of 
checks and balances were revised to weaken legislative 
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power and enhance the importance of executive power; the 
structure of executive power was changed to concentrate 
more authority in the hands of one person, etc. The fe- 
deral constitution was more in line with the political 
views of the moderate, rather than the democratic, wing 
of the Enlightenment. At the same time it is hardly ac- 
ceptable to treat the federal constitution as conserva- 
tive and its authors as conservatives, something that 
Progressive and radical US historians are fond of doing. 


When fitting the 1787 federal constitution into the 
context of political transformations of the revolutionary 
age one should not lose sight of the fact that the con- 
stitution left intact and in this way perpetrated a num- 
ber of the most important gains of the War of Indepen- 
dence that had won a broader, as compared with the colo- 
nial period, suffrage, the republican system, the separa- 
tion of powers, etc. 


The authors of the federal constitution adopted the 
principles of the moderate representatives of the Europe- 
an Enlightenment, especially of Montesquieu, and offered 
their own more progressive interpretation of them. While 
relying on Montesquieu's idea of "mixed government" the 
authors of the constitution filled it with a new social 
content. What Montesquieu visualised as a separate repre- 
sentation of feudal aristocracy and the third estate in 
the government bodies (this, in effect, perpetrated the 
old order's legal attributes) the American moderates turn- 
ed into the function of protecting the interests of the 
bourgeoisie imparted to the upper house of a legislative 
body. In other words, the West European variant of "mix- 
ed government" that was popular in the 18th century got 
its bourgeois nature from the authors of the federal con- 
stitution. 


Some of them shared Montesquieu's apprehensions lest 
the republic could not strike root on a vast territory 
and that therefore executive power in America should be 
clothed in a royal mantle. Still, they did not support 
the monarchy in its European form. They rejected the in- 
stitute of absolute and hereditary monarchy and under- 
stood it as a life-long rule of an elected executive. 

The American supporters of the monarchy saw its social 
aim differently from Locke, Montesquieu and other West 
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European ideologues of constitutional monarchy. In Ame- 
rica they preferred bourgeois monarchy that would better 
correspond to the interests of the alliance between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat shaped by the economic, 
and social challenges to the United States as an indepen- 
dent country. Those who attended in 1787 the Constituti- 
onal Convention rejected a bourgeois monarchy in favour 
of a presidential republic. !3 


In the socio-political sphere, too, the American Re- 
volution went father than its European predecessors and 
further consolidated the democratic bourgeois gains of 
the 16th-18th centuries. The English bourgeois revoluti- 
on of the 17th century, for example, while doing away with 
the fief system and introducing the bourgeois right of 
landed property had failed to formalise the property 
rights of the bulk of English peasants in the 1646 agra- 
rian act. It became the legal justification for driving 
the peasants away from their lands. What the English Re- 
volution stopped short of in the 17th century in the ag- 
rarian sphere was brought to a higher level by the Ameri- 
can Revolution of the 18th century. 


The Americans refused to limit themselves to wiping 
out the vestiges of feudalism like quit-rent, the right 
of primogeniture and the inalienability of landed proper- 
ty. It realised two radical measures that paved the way 
for the progressive farmer economy and capitalism in Ame- 
rican agriculture. The first was a large-scale confisca- 
tion of the loyalists' landed estates (mainly in the 
north-eastern states) that were sold in small plots. This 
brought landed property within the reach of poor Americans 
as well. The second step was making the vast vacant lands 
in the West a property of the state. At first, under the 
1785 ordinance the land in the West were distributed in a 
non-democratic manner: large slices, not less than 640 ac- 
res ({ dollar per an acre paid in cash within a month), 
left the poorer sections outside the project. The situ- 
ation was remedied in the course of the Civil War of 1861- 
1865 when the western lands began to be distributed free 
among the American citizens. This spelt the final tri- 
umph of the farmer economy and capitalism in agriculture. 


Lenin believed that this was the most democratic way 
of agricultural development under capitalism and opposed 
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it to the conservative Prussian way that was in evidence 
practically in alli European countries, Rusgia included. 
No one of the European bourgeois revolutions (the french 
Revolution of the 18th century was no exception) managed 
to set up this progressive type of agricultural develop- 
ment. This throws into a bolder relief the true signifi- 
cance of what was born by two American revolutions. In 
France, on the crest of the Jacobinic rule, the peasants 
acquired the bourgeois right of property on the land 
which they formerly held under the feudal right of prop- 
erty. The Jacobins transferred communal lands into pea- 
sants' private property, and enabled them to buy the lar- 
ger portion of the confiscated emigres' lands. The short- 
lived Jacobinic dictatorship had not time to fully real- 
ise its own decrees. Thermidorian reaction and other 
factors made the farmer economy impossible in France. 


I think that the southern slaveowners who stood at 
the helm of the American Revolution were the main reason 
why it failed to realise its democratic principles to the 
full. The farmers and the bourgeoisie were bound hand 
and foot by their slaveowning partner where the aboliti- 
on of slavery and legal and political rights for Black 
Americans were concerned, two most important tenets of 
the Enlightenment. The southern leaders also opposed the 
free distribution of land in the West. Here a logical 
question arises: how did, in the first place, planters 
find themselves in the revolutionary camp? 


The answer is provided by the contradictory social 
and economic situation they were living in. They ran 
their plantations along the private capitalist lines and 
were an organic part of the capitalist system. This alone 
was enough for them to support the bourgeois economic 
principles and the right to freely dispose of one's om 
property. Many of them were bourgeois entrepreneurs at 
heart and were forced to resort to slave labour to keep 
their plantations going. (European immigrants preferred 
to have their own farms while the American Indians refused 
to be enslaved.) 


This distorted the planters’ mainly bourgeois world 
view and many of them became convinced slaveowners. This 
also explains why during the revolution the democrats in- 
sisted that in the future the continued slaveownership 
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would cost the revolution its gains and regarded its abo- 
lition as the main condition of the bourgeois-democratic 
freedoms. 


Caught in the wave of the popular anti-colonial and 
freedom-loving sentiments when the idea of the natural 
equality of people was on the whole embraced by the pat- 
riots, the Southern planters had to feign a retreat. 
Their day came in 1787 when federal constitution was 
adopted: slavery was formalised by the country's funda- 
mental law. At the 1787 Convention the north-eastern de- 
legates delivered many fiery speeches against slavery and 
slave traffic. Still, the theory of the natural equality 
and humane ideals fell victim to the principle of invio- 
lability of private property and the need to have a strong 
alliance of the states. 


These contradictions did not pass unnoticed among 
the contemporaries. Jean Antoine Condorcet who wrote De 
L'influence de la Révolution de Amérique sur l'Europe in 
1786 pointed to two major shortcomings of the young state's 
constitution. First, he failed to accept the dependence 
between the suffrage and the property status, sex, confes- 
sion and race. Second, he was opposed to the continued 
slavery in the South and expressed hope that it will even- 
tually be abolished.!4 Gabriel B. Mably, a prominent ega- 
litarian Enlightener, pointed to the first signs of consu- 
merism among the Americans. He warned that the victory 
of revolution that had accelerated trade, commercial navi- 
gation and industrial production might, with time, result 
in property differentiation and political corruption. 


The gains and merits of the revolution in the New 
World were evident to the best minds in the 01d World at 
the end of the 18th century, too. They were also aware 
that they were more than national achievements to be re- 
cognised in other countries as well. Condorcet wrote 
that what made the American Revolution an event of world- 
wide importance was the fact that it was the first to im- 
plement many of the ideas of the Enlightenment. He re- 
minded that it would have been totally ineffective had 
these ideas remained in philosophical treatises and in 
the hearts of virtuous people. An example of a great peo- 
ple was needed to better grasp these noble principles. !5 
Another prominent Frenchman, Count Saint-Simon, who had 
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fought in the War of Independence proudly regarded him- 
self an architect of America's freedom. He deemed it ve- 
ry important that America put into practice the principles 
that ner long before that had been branded as idle fanta- 
sies. 


European contemporaries of the American Revolution 
and its later historians never doubted that it directly 
affected the rapid spread of revolutionary sentiments in 
the Old World, France in the first place. Alphonse Aul- 
ard, one of the prominent experts on the French Revoluti- 
on, pointed to a clearly discernible unity of the two re- 
volutions. He wrote that the Declaration of Independence 
and the Declaration des Droits de l'homme et du citoyen 
served one and the same aim: while in America the Decla-~ 
ration served the battering ram that destroyed the wall 
of the British king's despotic rule in France the Decla- 
ration announced the end of the “ancienne regime" and 
prevented its possible restoration. 


France, the motherland of the Enlighteners, display- 
ed a great interest in the events across the ocean. Even 
before the French Revolution the constitutions of the 
states, the Declaration of Independence and the Articles 
of Confederation ran into four editions in 1778 and two 
editions in 1783 and 1790. In 1786 France got acquainted 
with the law on the freedom of confession adopted in Vir- 
ginia. Aulard believed that of all political documents 
issued by the American Revolution the Virginian declara- 
tion of the rights of man drawn by George Mayson in 1776 
produced the greatest impact on the French Revolution. 

He even insisted that the French Declaration was practi- 
cally similar to the Virginian declaration. The French 
perceived it as a complete realisation of: the French the- 
ories and Mably's living and fighting thought.18 Toge- 
ther with Mayson, George Washington, Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Jefferson were extremely popular in France. 
Jefferson, the American Ambassador in France by the time 
the French Revolution began, contributed to the Declara- 
tion des droits de l'homme et du citoyen. 


In Italy, France's southern neighbour, the Enlight- 
eners acclaimed the American Revolution. For them it was 
not an anti-colonial uprising, pure and simple, but the 
first ever attempt to realise man's natural rights. Poets 
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sang the revolution in their odes; works by its ideologu- 
es, Franklin, in the first place, were translated into 
Italian, the best minds in Italy began drafting constitu- 
tions tailored according to the American pattern. 


In the 1790s the American ideas somewhat faded on 
the face of a more recent and closer French Revolution, 
but their effect never disappeared altogether. Heated 
discussions were raging in the Italian national liberati- 
on movement that was gradually coming into force during 
this decade whether to build the future Italian state ac- 
cording to the French unitary or the American federal ex- 
ample. In 1796, the majority of those who took part in 
the open contest supported the idea of a single unitary 
republic. There were other participants, though, who be- 
lieved that the road towards political freedoms, equality 
and national independence went through the federative re- 
public cut according to the US pattern. J. Ranza, a pro- 
minent republican from Piedmont, in the work submitted to 
the contest emulated the American example. He saw the 
future Italian state as a federation of eleven republics 
each of them having a constitution of its own and tied 
into the single whole by the federal act of the eternal 
and indissoluble unity. The American and French revolu- 
tions of the 18th century and the state structures they 
produced preserved their attraction for the Italian na- 
tional liberation movement in the 19th century, too.!9 


Due to the well-known reasons the Netherlands felt 
the revolutionary “impact of America to the greatest de- 
gree. The"patriots’; then in opposition, looked at the 
War of Independence as a replay of the anti-Spanish re- 
volt in their country and a chance to realise the ideas 
of the French Enlighteners. Under the direct influence 
of the American events, a revolutionary situation known 
as a crisis of the "age of the patriots" shook the Nether- 
lands in 1784-1787. The revolutionary movement in this 
country retreated but, undoubtedly, loosened the pillars 
of feudalism in Europe. Some historians describe it as 
a prologue to the French bourgeois revolution .20 


Even in the countries where feudalism remained 
Stable the echo of the revolution was distinctly heard 
across the ocean. Goethe wrote in his memoirs that in 
the German principalities Franklin and Washington were 
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the most popular figures. Schiller, Klopstock, Herbar, 
Schubart and others fiercely condemned the sale of German 
soldiers to Britain and ardently supported the fight of 
the American patriots. 


In Russia Nikolai Novikov and Alexander Radishchev 
were the first people to bring the progressive ideals of 
the American Revolution into Russia. In his Moskovsktie 
novostt Novikov regularly supplied information about the 
War of Independence in defiance of tsarist censors. Ra- 
dishchev's Volnost (Liberty) was, to quote from Nikolai 
Bokhovitinov, one of the outstanding works of European 
literatures extolling the American Revolution. 2! 


On the whole, practically no country in the Old World 
failed to respond to the American War of Independence. 
Everywhere the fighters against feudalism and absolutism 
became ignited with its progressive ideals and the revolu- 
tionary forces were gathering strength for a decisive at- 
tack on the old order. 


When looking back at the revolution of the 18th cen- 
tury in America one cannot fail to appreciate its impact 
not only on the period that followed immediately after it 
but on the course of history as a whole, especially in 
North America. For more than two centuries now the gains 
and principles of the American Revolution have served, the 
foundation for the progressive democratic traditions in 
the United States. The democratic and anti-imperialist 
forces in the country regarded the Declaration of Ingepen- 
dence as their main source of political initiative: the 
19th century in the United States saw hundreds of decla- 
rations of independence drawn by anti-slavery groups, 
workers’ alliances and the-first socialist circles. They 
added new, more radical social and economic content, to 
the revolutionary document of 1776. In the 20th century 
these principles make part of anti-monopolist, anti-mili- 
tary, anti-racist and anti-imperialist movements. S. Lynd, 
a well-known ideologist of the "New Left" of the 1960s, 
argued that the radical-democratic credo of contemporary 
America was thriving on the ideas of the Declaration of 
Independence and Common Sense that could have served the 
theoretical foundations for the socialist transformations 
in his country.22 W. Williams, another leader of the New 
Left, declared that the 1781 Articles of Confederation 
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may become the theoretical kingpin of the communicatory 
socialism in the United States.23 


The principles proclaimed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and especially the right of every nation to 
national self-determination fuelled the liberatory revo- 
lutions in Latin America in the 19th century and in Asia 
and Africa in the 20th century. In 1945, the Declaration 
of the Independence of Vietnam borrowed both the principle 
of self~determination of nations and the very name of the 
document from America. It was one of the ironies of his- 
tory that in the 1960s and 1970s the United States waged 
a war to abolish this principle on the Vietnamese land. 

In the 1980s it lumped together the national liberation 
movements and "international terrorism" and declared their 
leaders to be terrorists. It was a pure violation of the 
principle of self-determination. Two centuries earlier 
the British government tried to stick this label on the 
Founding Fathers. 


The left wing of the American historians agree that 
two widely known documents of the revolutionary age--the 
Declaration of Independence of 1776 and the 1787 Consti- 
tution--affected in opposing ways the country's develop- 
ment. The first is commonly believed to be the corner- 
stone of the democratic tradition, the second, of the con- 
servative tradition. There is little sense in this. 
Though being of a limited nature, the US Constitution for- 
malised the principles of the law-governed state. The 
historical record has shown that they have always restric- 
ted, and continued to do so, political arbitrariness in 
the United States. The principles of electivity and re- 
gular change of all government officials, the separation 
of powers, the checks and balances system, and, of course, 
the propositions of the Bill of Rights are an effective 
guarantee of the democratic principles and the rights of 
man. The notorious political scandals--the Watergate and 
Irancontrasgate--have demonstrated the constitution re- 
mains an instrument of control over executive power, too. 
A comparative retrospection convinces that of the two do- 
cuments the Declaration implemented the general humane and 
humanitarian ideals to a far greater degree and is, there- 
fore, of everlasting historic significance. 


Any attempt to assess how the American Revolution's 
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principles and documents affected the course of history 
shows that as the revolution was receding into the past, 
different social forces--democrats and conservatives, li- 
berals and radicals--interpreted them in different (often 
mutually excluding) ways. What is more important, at no 
period were the revolutionary ideals ignored. Theirs was 
an amazing fate: in the more than 200 years that divide 
us from the revolutionary age they never turned into fos- 
sils to be displayed in museums. They are still an ef- 
fective factor of American history to a much greater ex- 
tent that many subsequent laws and documents. This is 
what imparts historic significance to the American Revo- 
lution and preserves its relevance for the future. 
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“REVOLUTION FROM ABOVE" IN RUSSIA 
Natan EIDELMAN, D.Sc. (Hist.) 


The time has come to draw historical parallels. The 
20th century moves at such a rapid pace and there are such 
vast changes in technology and the outer features of our 
way of life that we have become victims of an illusion 
that it is unhistorical and unscholarly to compare dif- 
ferent epochs. 


Long ago wise philosophers (among them Hegel and 
Marx) noted and repeatedly asserted that human history 
seems to move in a spiral. Each successive circuit in- 
disputably differs from those that preceded it and yet, 
in some way, they are alike. At a new level is repeated, 
but without duplication, what happened long before..., 





The Renaissance in Italy and Europe as a whole was 
naturally not a copy of Ancient Greece and Rome but a 
similar circuit in an enormous spiral that, one thousand 
years on, gave new life to much of the old. 


And in the Soviet Union we today are confronted by 
similar repetitions of quite another kind. Russian his- 
tory worked through the developing economy and rising 
public opposition to overthrow serfdom. Together they 
weakened and restricted the autocracy before discarding 
it as well... Who can avoid, however, seeing a malicious 
“repetition” in the 1930s. The peasantry had been freed 
by the revolution only to again be reduced to a state 
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not far removed from servile bondage. Stalin's personal 
rule was in the spirit of the worst autocratic traditions 
but no Russian autocrat, incidentally, had ever wielded 
so much power. 


In each nation's history, apparently, there is some- 
thing like a complex "social genetics" or heredity, i.e. 
that which we call historical tradition. This continuity 
is shaped by the centuries and millennia and is less sub- 
ject (though naturally not immune) to change than the 
technical or external features of life. If we turn to 
the contemporary English, for example, we can easily find 
in their present many elements of their lengthy past, 
among them Magna Carta, the 17th-century revolution and 
so on. 


Since 1985 changes of a revolutionary nature have 
been taking place in the Soviet Union. They were ini- 
tiated by the country's leadership and constitute a "re- 
volution from above". Of course, they are supported and 
encouraged in a multitude of ways by the response from 
below--without which nothing could succeed. Still we shall 


call things by thier true name: it is a revolution from 
above. 


In what follows we shall provide a brief account of 
previous "revolutions from above" in Russian history, 
emphasising those aspects that enable us to glimpse so- 
mething new in our present and future circumstances. 


From the 1880s to the 1860s,and back to the 1100s.... 
Do we really need to go so far back in time? Can the 
roots of present events really be traced back so many 
centuries? 


In 1215 King John signed the Great Charter of Li- 
berties and 50 years later Henry III was forced to summon 
the first parliament. The Etates General in France, the 
Cortes in Spain and the Folking in Scandinavian countries 
all appeared at roughly the same time. In those assemblies 
the affairs of state were discussed by lords feudal and 
spiritual, burghers and, in some places, even peasants. 


In 1211 Prince Vsevolod the Great Nest also summo- 
ned an assembly of different estates to the city of Vla- 
dimir. Such veche or assemblies also functioned in other 
centres of Mediaeval Russia as well and not just in the 
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city-state of Novgorod. Russian towns were expanding and 
princely power grew with that of the veche or indigenous 
parliament. A single eastern Slavic state (or perhaps se- 
veral--distances were so enormous), comparable to those 
in Poland, Germany and other European kingdoms was taking 
shape. It was not to be, however. 


The Mongol invasion was, probably, decisive in es-~ 
tablishing the "Asiatic principle" that hereafter led to 
an intensification of serfdom in Russia and a ferocious 
autocracy. For over 200 years Russia's ties with the 
West and European evolution were severed. The invasion 
hit the towns first and hardest. Mediaeval Russia's cen- 
tres of trade and learning were devastated and a number of 
arts and crafts were then totally lost and even the sec- 
rets of their technique were forgotten. It was the towns, 
after all, that were centres of trade, of commodity ex- 
change and the future bourgeoisie--as Europe clearly 
showed. 


The advent of Batu's hordes was simple and terrible 
in its results. The population declined drastically as 
ruin, oppression and humiliation took their toll. Both 
the authority of the princes and the shoots of liberty 
were crushed under the hooves of the nomads’ horses. It 
was easier for the burnt villages to recover since their 
production techniques were comparatively simple. Towns 
like Kiev and Vladimir, on the other hand, suffered a 
devastating blow and for many decades it may be said that 
they almost ceased to exist. The Mongols destroyed one 
Russian destiny and promoted another; and the same applies 
to other conquered and tormented nations. In conquering 
half the world the Tartar hordes poisoned their own ci- 
vilisation, adding an ugly parasitism and decay that be- 
gan their own ultimate decline. 


Another 250 years: the pattern ts set. And another 
8-10 generations. Moscow under Ivan Kalita became preeminent 
among Russian principalities and soon inflicted a decisive but 
not final defeat on the Tartars at Kulikovo in 1380. The 
Mongol yoke was finally cast off in 1480 by Ivan III and, 
at the same time, the Russian principalities and cities 
were brought together in a single state. 
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Superficially, it might seem, Russia was once again in 

step with the rest of. Europe where in the 15th century a 
number of states also then unified. Ivan III, his son Va- 
sily III and grandson Ivan the Terrible (IV) were harsh 

and suspicious. The “universal spider" Louis XI was hardly 
any kinder--though quite as generous with his punishments 
and tortures, The English king Henry VIII recalls Ivan the 
Terrible in many of his tyrannical acts and intentions. 


Five hundred years ago we could have found a number 
of other traits also shared by rulers in the West and Ru- 
ssia, The Western kings, as they grew stronger, were for- 
ced to rely on representative bodies of the various esta- 
tes that limited their absolute rulers but, simultaneously, 
also supported and financed them. The 16th and 17th cen- 
turies in Russia were also the period of semskie sobory 
(national essemblies) where representatives of the diffe- 
rent estates (at times even including state-owned peasants) 
met together and discussed a variety of state affairs. 


There is a great similarity and a major difference. 
In the West the cities, industry, trade and the bourgeoi- 
sie were incomparably stronger than in Russia. The same 
local and urban liberties had formerly existed in Russia 
but were comsumed in the conflagration of the 13th-14th 
centuries; though still modest in the West, they gradually 
grew stronger there. 


So Russia united at the same time as Western states 
although its level of commodity exchange and emerging 
bourgeois social relations were considerably lower. In 
the West commerce and trade were already linking together 
spheres of life that had formely hardly been in contact 
at all, Under peaceful conditions Russia would have need- 
ed, we may estimate,” a further two centuries to acquire 
these features--and only then unite. Instead she had to 
struggle against the Mongols, Polish-Lithuanian incursions 
and other dangerous neighbours. This indubitably accelera- 
ted unification. In the absence of a third estate, the 
unifying force in the West, the Russian state itself 
took on this task. Moreover, we can say that, in compa- 
rison to its Western peers, the Russian state was as un- 
limited as its commerce and social structure were unde- 
veloped. 
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And that is almost the definition of autocracy. 


In the late 15th and 16th centuries an enormous em- 
pire was "suddenly" formed under the control of the Musco- 
vite principality that later would extend to the Urals and 
beyond. There are evidently two ways of administering vast 
territories. The first, Western, way was to delegate a 
large role to local bodies elected by the populace and 
partly supervised from the capital. The second way was to 
install an omniscient and dictatorial system from the 
highest to the lowest levels which crushed any self-go- 
vernment. In the West there were kings and parliaments, 
urban and provincial assemblies, law courts and so on. In 
Russia the pattern was largely set in the second mould 
during Ivan the Terrible's reign and thereafter. For 
quite a long while, throughout the entire 17th century, 
the cities and border regions still aspired to elect 
their military governor and tried to manage their own 
affairs. 


However, the special administrative elite set up 
by Ivan, the infamous oprichnina, established a quite new 
means of governing this vast country. It did not nurture 
but on the contrary crushed the shoots of democracy, and 
effectively the opritchnina did not come to an end in the 
16th nor yet the 19th centuries. Ivan and his associates 
repressed every conceivable form of decentralisation. He 
did not battle against his boyars so much as against those 
particular boyars, members of the nobility and clergy 
and common people who stood up, in one way or another, 
for their ancient rights, for the rights they had held 
in Mediaeval Russia and, we might say, in Europe as a 
whole, 


In any political system there is always movement 
from the top downwards and from the bottom upwards. The 
crucial question is how these two flows meet and interact. 
If we cannot calculate them exactly we can and must make 
a comparative assessment; the initiative from below taken 
by the nobility, the towns, industry and the relatively 
free peasantry in the West was much stronger than in 
Russia. The vast energies of the people in Russia could 
not find expression independently without the supervi- 
sion of the autocracy. Their tragedy was that they lacked 
the leaders provided by the third estate in the West. 
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Naturally the unification of kingdoms in other parts of 
Europe was not accompanied by an intensification of serf- 
dom as in Russia. Beginning with the law of St. George's 
Day (1497) servile bondage was intensified and extended _ 
throughout the 16th century until it reached its apogee 
in the mid-17th century. 


The reasons for this contrast? All of Europe in the 
14th to 16th centuries was concerned, though to varying 
degrees, with commodity exchange and the need for money. 
The ruling elite essentially had two ways of “exacting 
tribute", It could apply extra-economic and administrati- 
ve means to dtrectly appropriate this tribute or take it 
in the form of money-rent, taxes, quit-rent levied on 
peasant, merchant and craftsman's incomes. For the first 
method it was convenient for the state, and the gentry 
on whom it relied, to tie the peasants to the land and 
reduce their independence to a minimum. The second method 
was based on commodities and was more democratic: it en- 
couraged the capitalism and emergent bourgeois values 
that were naturally extinguished in the serf model. 


Thus the first great alternative in Russia was bet- 
ween the following. Either serfdom and autocratic centra- 
lisation or a "softened" feudalism and an absolute monar- 
chy that permitted a growing bourgeois orientation and 
certain forms of popular representation and legal free- 
dom... 


Peter the Great (1672-1725). During Peter's reign Rus- 
sian industry grew 7-10 times over. Ina period of 20-30 years 
the number of factories increased from 20-30 to over 200. Rus- 
sia soon produced more metal than anyone else and established 
the largest regular army in Europe and its own artillery and 
navy. The "window on Europe" was opened and the most varied dip- 
lomatic and trading ties were inaugurated, Hundreds of 
specialists were invited to Russia and the new capital 
was built: moreover in other parts of the country new 
towns were also founded. Canals were cut, schools set 
up and the Academy of Sciences, newspapers and a new 
calendar were all introduced. There were still many 
other novelties: a new administrative structure, a new 
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daily life for the upper strata, a different external 
appearance and often even another language... 


The social system, of course, remained the same, as 
did the political system. The changes, however, were revo-~ 
lutionary, unprecedentedly bold, and nowhere in the world 
had anything similar happened in such a short period of 
time. Was this a good or a bad thing? Let us look at the 
historical lessons that flow from these events. 


For many but not all of its centuries' duration 
Russian history displayed two distinctive features. First, 
it was a relatively non-bourgeois country and this was 
a highly important aspect of its history, economy, poli-~ 
tics and even national character. Second, and partly as 
a result, the state played a vastly important role and 
was supercentralised. The greater role played by the 
autocratic administration in Russia as compared to Europe 
was evident from Ivan III's reign onwards. Yet it was Pe- 
ter who showed what vast capacities for good and evil 
were potentially vested in this Russian trait. They were 
so great that even to Belinsky and the best Russian histo- 
rians (the state-juridical school) it seemed that the sta- 
te was the cause and everything else, a consequence. If 
peasants were the serfs of the landowners then all of 
them as a whole were in bondage to the state; it could do 
whatever it wished with peasant and lord alike. 


The third lesson concerns the people who carry out 
the "revolution from above". If we attentively examined 
the period a few decades before Peter we would hardly 
have predicted the appearance of those innumerable capab- 
le, energetic, bold, desperate and inventive individuals 
who suddenly became the "fledgelings of Peter's nest". 
This abrupt shift occurs repeatedly in Russian history, 
a token of sudden and stromy outbursts and revolutionary 
activity. Which came first, the tsar or his associates? 
It is impossible to say: they sought a leader and the 
leader sought them. So another lesson of the Russian 
“revolution from above" is that suitable people will al- 
ways be found. Revolutionary reforms and the revolution 
itself discover and create them, and vice versa... 


The next lesson concerns opponents and above all the 
perennial bureacratic apparatus that grew out of Ivan's 
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oprtehnina, An essential feature of any revolution, in- 
cluding those that come "from above", is the struggle 
against officialdom, its destruction anu replacement with 
a new apparatus. 


What means do we find in history for overcoming 
bureaucratic obstruction? 


1. The triumph of democracy over bureaucracy as a re- 
sult of popular revolt and revolution from below. This 
does not apply to Peter's reforms. 


2. "Intimidation", The forces wishing to overcome 
the omnipotence of the bureaucracy choose a moment when 
it is weakened or dismayed by failures abroad or distur- 
bances at home. The streltsy rebellions and the defeat 
at Narva in this sense formed the same background to re- 
form as the Crimean and Russo-Japanese wars. 


3. A direct appeal to the people by the ruler over 
the heads of the upper administration. This distinctive 
way of pressurising the bureaucracy has often proved 
effective in different historical situations because the 
Masses are attracted to the king but not to his ministers. 


4. The method adopted by Peter. 


Officials may be disgraced, exiled, punished and 
replaced by others but although such measures weaken the 
opponent they have never produced more than a partial 
effect. Peter's creation of a parallel bureaucracy was 
much more important. This second apparatus then grew, 
interacting with and excluding the former rulers. The 
transfer of the capital from Moscow to St. Petersburg was 
one of the major strands in this policy. 


Did Peter know from the very beginning what to do? 
Did he have a plan or theory, or was he acting spontaneous- 
ly and intuitively feeling his way forward? Historians 
have differed in their opinions. 


Some have believed that Peter had a well-thought-out 
and far-reaching plan. Others such as Klyuchevsky did not 
deny that the tsar had certain general ideas about ma- 
king a decisive spurt forwards, closer relations with 
Europe and so on. However, they considered that Peter 
simply did what seemed at the time to be best and did not 
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himself notice how these current preoccupations changed 
the people and all else around him. We think that Klyu- 
chevsky was closer to the truth. We should not exaggerate 
those speculative ideas that Peter had formulated before 
this fundamental change. The method of “trial and error" 
may not seem to be very effective but here it was obvious- 
ly essential and in a certain sense the only possible 
approach, 


What actually happened? It seems that the debates about 
Peter will never end,at least as long as Russia continues to 
exist. In itself this is an exceptional sign of undiminished 
relevance and proof that the issue of Peter's reforms is still 
not exhausted. For all their variety we can easily reduce 
these debates to a comparatively simple question: how were 
two contradictory principles combined in the same ruler, 
reign and "revolution from above"? Where did the progres- 
sive and enlightened give way to the benighted and besti- 
al? These dialectical transitions of good into evil are 
complex but most people need a clear and "childishly" 
simple answer: "Was Peter the Great a good thing or not?" 
There was a boom in the economy but sober statistics tell 
us that before Peter the labour used in the few then 
existing factories was freely hired, rudimentary capita- 
lism in a word. Decades later and there were ten times 
as many factories but now almost all of them employed 
serf labour. In these circumstances free hire could not 
compete. Industry grew, capitalism declined. Factory-owners 
became important people and were granted noble titles, 
like the Demidovs, Goncharovs and others. Yet one hundred 
years after Peter the policemen in Gogol's Inspector-Ge- 
neral would still be irreverently pulling the merchants 
by their beards. 


In the West capitalism and the bourgeoisie were on 
the ascendant and in some countries had made a decisive 
breakthrough. In Russia they were hardly noticeable. At 
the same time, there were wide trading links, Russia had 
indubitably become part of the European economic system, 
and the state protected its home production. Enforced, 
punitive and administrative methods of forcing producti- 
on and profits existed alongside a market and market rela- 
tions. Capitalism had been almost ejected from large- 
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scale production and retreated to fhe village where petty 
enterprises thrived and rich peasants employed their poor 
neighbours. Moreover, these wealthy villagers were usually 
themselves serfs who only would become classic capitalists 
after gradually buying their freedom for vast sums... 


Fear or honour. Two principles were also applied in 
politics. Ministers, governors, generals and officers all 
suffered under the blows of Peter's celebrated club. The 
d'Artagnans of Russia had a quite different understanding 
of honour than their French counterparts. Though not 
accustomed to European rules of honour, those who carri- 
ed out the tsar's commands also began to educate themsel- 
ves. They gazed through the window into Europe 
and the emperor himself drummed into their heads 
new and more elevated notions of their honour as nobles, 
service to their native land, and the rules of nobility... 
In their quest for the most effective methods of advance 
Peter and his successors made and exploited an important 
discovery, at first accidentally and then quite conscious- 
ly. It turned out that one or a few bold lads using "Asi- 
atic methods" were capable of deceiving and surpassing 
an equivalent number of "Europeans". On the other hand, 
several hundred or thousand honourable people(the d'Ar- 
tagnans) nevertheless were more successful in important 
business than the equivalent number of despotic officials. 
The correlation between the club and honour in politics 
was approximately the same as the punitive and market 
relations in economics, The fantastic combination and 
intermingling of honour and fear in various generations 
of the nobility and gentry is a very interesting and 
important 18th-century historical phenomenon. A “thinking 
minority" came into existence. Perhaps one per cent of 
the population were both educated and men of honour; 
later they would be referred to as the intelligentsia. 
Probably this result was quite unexpected for the auto- 
crats themselves but it was a very important lesson of 
Russian history. 


Subsequently there would be several attempts to do 
without such people and rule "directly", Even direct con- 
tact between the throne and_ the "benighted" mob was 
established to circumvent this intelligentsia. However, 








these attempts were unproductive. Moreover, the absence 

or inadequacy of popular’ freedom and initiative from 

below in Russia meant that the role played by this appa- 
rently specially-created stratum only increased. In Russia 
such people were much rarer and fewer than in Europe and, 
gradually becoming aware of their importance, were embol- 
dened by their very exclusiveness. They played & role 

that the Western intelligentsia shared with a number of 
other free groups and strata in society. 


The time has come to discuss the common people. One 
of the distinctive features of Russian historical develop- 
ment is the "tsarist ideology" of the common people which was 
much stronger than in most other countries. Furthermore, 
from the 16th century onwards the Russian Orthodox Church 
was increasingly subordinated to royal authority and 
therefore was nothing like as strong an ideological com- 
petitor as the Catholic Church in the West. Belief in God 
and in the tsar seemed to blend in the Russian popular 
consciousness. In Europe peasant movements constantly put 
forward religious slogans and saw a solution in a new 
faith and church. Heresy and schism also flared up in 
Russia but there the classic form of rebellion was led 
by the regal impostor. It was much easier and quicker to 
mobilise vast and embittered masses of peasants by evo- 
king such a phantom... 


Submission and revolt. Much has been written about 
the sufferings of the people and their various forms 
of struggle. But it is very important not to lose a sense 
of historical proportion. If the whole country was dis- 
content who then were the conquering soldiers at Poltava 
and Gangut or the builders of St. Petersburg? The majori- 
ty obeyed and submissively directed their. undemanding 
efforts in the direction indicated from above. By their 
very nature, transformations imposed from above presuppo- 
se that most of the population will suffer more, It is 
another matter if a powerful current rises from below: 
then as events unfold the people themselves win a varie- 
ty of rights. 


To gain a better understanding of these traits we 
Must get some idea of the scale of sacrifice. In Anisi- 
mov's recent and interesting study! it is suggested 
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that the losses among the tax-paying population amounted 
to one~seventh of, the total. It is as if today 40 million 
Soviet people were to suddenly disappear. Even when we 
adopt lower mortality rates we still arrive at contempo- 
rary equivalents of 30, 20 or 10 million dead. Yet this 
is not all. The popular ideology and worldview were also 
profoundly shaken. Millions of peasants saw their "supe- 
riors" among the nobility, officials and clergy alter in 
a way that was hostile or, at least, less favourable 
towards the common people. No comparable schism between 
masters and gervants existed outside Petrine and post- 
Petrine Russia. Again there is a tragic duality. The 
number of victims was unprecedented but the survivors 
were excellent soldiers and builders--otherwise Peter 
would have achieved nothing. The nation was divided with 
the prospect of its future reunification. Enormous fi- 
nancial and ideological pressure was exerted and, at the 
same time, regulated by popular opposition. 


This resistance and the peasant uprisings in part 
compensated for the people's submissiveness and long- 
suffering patience. As a result of these struggles a 
certain "balance of forces" was established: the empire 
continued to grow stronger while the peasants although 
suffering and ruined could somehow exist. In the future 
they would even build up certain reserves and thereby 
advance the advent of the capitalist stage. It is hardly 
necessary to add that neither Peter nor the peasants gave 
a thought to anything of the kind but simply struggled 
for existence. Nevertheless, we can now say that the te~ 
rrible autocracy and "revolution from above" were objec~ 
tively corrected and kept within comparatively reason- 
able bounds by counteraction from below. 


Peter's revolution determined the course of Russian 
history for approximately one and a half centuries and 
this of course means a great deal. From the European 
point of view, the transformations that dramatically 
erupted in early 18-century Russia were unusual, parado- 
xical and unnatural. Yet their subsequent persistence is a 
Striking proof that they corresponded to Russian realities 
and several of the subsequent generations would clearly 
feel at home in the Petrine, Petersburg period. 











Herzen called the 150 years between Peter's reforms 
and the emancipation of the serfs the Petrine era. New 
events followed and new economic, political and public 
concerns would appear. So much depended, however, on 
how Russia would take the next major step. If these re- 
forms had shaped the country's way of life for such a long 
period this means that the operation had been successful. 
Implanted from above they had grown deep roots and a foun~ 
dation for the new building had itself developed, "re- 
volution from above" clearly demanded continuation, 


After Peter. If we compare Catherine the Great's Russia 
in, say, the 1770s to 1780s, with the major European monarchies 
of the time we may say that they were superficially quite 
alike. We have already noted another period of "super- 
ficial resemblance" with Europe in the late 15th century 
when England, France, Spain and Russia all unified at 
the same time. Thereafter their dissimilarity became in- 
creasingly striking and 16th- and 17th-century Russia 
appeared more and more unlike them. By the late 18th cen- 
tury Russia had’ again "caught up" with the rest of Europe. 


In both Russia and the West, naturally before 1789, 
we may observe the "fruits of enlightenment": there was 
a similarity in architectural, literary, artistic and 
musical style; technical achievements and military forces 
were more or less comparable; and all wore the same uni-' 
forms and cocked hats. The fear of the Petrine era was 
replaced in the life of the Russian noble circles by a 
growing sense of honour which was legally confirmed by 
the Law of Noble Liberty (1762) and the Charter of the 
Nobility (1785). 


The country had caught up--but west of the Elbe, 
remember, serfdom had not existed for several centuries. 
Enormous estates were rented out to the peasants who 
paid quit-rent and fulfilled a number of other obligati- 
ons to the landlord, the church and the state. By 1800 
Russian industry, mainly relying on serf labour, would 
produce more cast iron than anyone else. It was either 
first, or among the first, in its production of metal, 
armaments and military technology. In the late 18th cen- 
tury different and similar types of economy clearly 
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existed in Russia and in Europe. The indicators of output 
were in many respects seductive, however, and suggested 
that a non-market, punitive form of production was in no 
way inferior to that in other empires. 


In politics there were absolute monarchies in East 
and West and the best European philosophers, moreover, pre- 
sented the enlightened rule of Catherine the Great as an 
example to Louis XV, Friedrich II, Maria Theresia and 
other rulers. In the West, however, autocracy met with 
opposition from society: parliaments, urban and provincial 
councils, the intelligentsia, the bourgeoisie and part 
of the nobility all offered resistance. Catherine had far 
fewer quarrels with society, not counting the peasants, 
since society was as yet very underdeveloped. The "bad" 
French kings of the ?8th century are therefore neverthe- 
less an indication of a "good" and well-developed society. 
The kindly disposition of the Russian empress was, alas, 
indicative of a much more backward society. 


Tsar and nobility. At the very beginning of her 
reign Catherine had pondered over the most important 
question: was it better for her authority to "suppress 
or relax"? The experience of the preceding emperors and 
empresses showed that while extreme despotism strengthe- 
ned the autocrat it simultaneously undermined his authori- 
ty. 

In the 1760s Catherine the Great believed that a 
hjgher imperial council or some other body of "parliamen- 
tary type” which limited her own personal powers would 
revitalise and strengthen her autocracy. It was also then 
obvious to her that serfs were less productive than free 
labourers. 


Soon it became quite clear, however, that the Russi- 
an nobility was not at all concerned about constitutions, 
imperial councils or parliaments with-the exception of a 
very small group of thoughtful ideologues (the brothers 
Panin, Dashkova, Fonvizin and others). The ideals of the 
petty nobility were personal rights and a certain degree 
of self-government. As to serfdom the majority of noble 
delegates made it very clear in discussion of the new 
legal Code that they would fight to the death to defend 
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their rights as serf-owners. Catherine did not contradict 
them. She even cut out the most critical lines concerning 
serfdom in her Instructions to deputies. By such a method 
of "trial and error*the approximate boundary between enligh~ 
tened despotism and noble liberties was drawn up in Rus~ 
sia. 


Even under the most cruel Western monarchs judges 
had continuéd to be islands of liberty. Even under the 
most enlightened emperors in Russia the courts were one 
of the worst features of society and the investigator, 
prosecutor and judge were usually one and the same per- 
son. One reason was that the Russian state had for several 
centuries taken every function on itself. Another was 
that the third estate was weak and dependent in Russia 
while in the West it was the main force demanding and 
securing “normal" courts. Even the nobility did not show 
a desire for an independence wider than that they had 
acquired by the late 18th century. The Russian state was 
more autonomous than those in the West even in regard 
to its own nobility, let alone the other estates. 


The early 19th century. One hundred years earlier the 
fundamental question had been resolved in Peter's reign: was 
Russia to remain in the 17th century with its "Asiatic forms" 
of economy, administration and culture or would it cut for it- 
self "a window on Europe". Now the benefits of the Petrine re- 
form were beginning to be exhausted and, in the critic 
Belinsky's words, the country needed a new Peter the 
Great. 


Yet what, supposing he was able, should he do? In 
the 19th century Russian history and the Russian nature 
of things proposed, to begin with, that the autocracy 
should be limited and serfdom abolished--once again 
from above. If this was not successful the alternative 
would obviously be revolution from below, either on the 
French model of 1789 or according to historically yet 
untested and purely Russian models. The celebrated formu- 
la "emancipation from above before there is emancipation 
from below" was loudly pronounced in 1856. To some 
extent it had already been understood by Catherine the 
Great and would then be quite clearly appreciated in 
Alexander I's reign. 
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In 1801 an intelligent and educated tsar, Alexander I, 
occupied the Russian throne. He already had personal expe- 
rience of the horrors of autocracy and wanted to under- 
take new reforms. How should he begin? 


Only 1-2 per cent of the population in any historical 
epoch are members of the "ruling" class or elite. The no- 
bility were becoming more enlightened but were still serf- 
owners; the state bureaucracy had been reformed and impro- 
ved by Peter and his successors. These were the powerful 
forces that the "new Peter" had to use, neutralise or 
overcome, 


For advice Alexander turned to his favourite teacher, 
the Swiss Frédéric César de Laharpe. The latter gave him 
curious instructions that he accepted on the whole and 
implemented. Laharpe believed that almost all the nobili- 
ty, the officials and a large part of the merchant class 
would be against the reforms. (The bourgeoisie was unde- 
veloped and dreamt rather of becoming nobles and acqui- 
ring serfs themselves.) Although Laharpe had a deep res- 
pect for the Russian people he firmly cautioned his pu- 
pil against any involvement of the common people in the- 
se reforms. The people wanted reforms but they would lead 
developments in another and undesirable direction, he 
said, Consequently, the reformer could only depend, in 
Laharpe's view, on the educated minority among the nobi- 
lity (particularly the "young officers"), some part of 
the bourgeoisie, and a number of litterateurs. Moreover, 
the Swiss teacher was categorically opposed to setting 
up any representative bodies that might limit the auto- 
cracy and advised Alexander to direct all his energies 
instead into establishing schools and universities and 
extending literacy: in this way there would emerge an 
enlightened younger generation on which he could rely. 


Alexander began to put this programme into action. 
The emphasis shifted towards youth and many of his amba- 
ssadors, generals and officials were only in their 30s 
and 40s. During his reign almost all Russia's universities 
were either founded or restored. In addition the gymna- 
sium (secondary school), was reformed and educational 
institutions were given comparatively liberal statutes 
that gave considerable scope for self-administration and 
allowed them to elect their leading officials. 
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There were also more serious attempts to carry out 
major, even, had they succeeded, revolutionary plans 
for "transformation from above". The most important was 
drawn up by Speransky. In 1808-1812 this highly-talented | 
administrator devised a reform from above that would gra- 
dually pass through a great many stages, constantly taking 
the interests of different social groups into account, 
until it achieved its two main goals: the first Russian 
constitution and the abolition of serfdom. Everyone has 
criticised Speransky, including Leo Tolstoy. For many the 
fact that his reforms did not succeed was taken as evi- 
dence that they could not have succeeded. This is far 
from conclusive. Many argue about the reasons for Speran- 
sky's sudden disgrace and exile in 1812 and talk of a 
“mysterious revolution" in the emperor's mood. Often 
this rapid change of circumstance has been explained by 
the approaching military threat from Napoleon and the be- 
ginning of his war against Russia. Bonaparte's menacing 
proximity was indeed a strong argument against drastic 
reforms. The great struggle of 1812-1814, however, culmi- 
nated in Napoleon's defeat and the authority of Alexander, 
in Europe and at home, rose considerably. The emperor 
then made a second attempt to repeat Peter's example. 
This by itself is evidence that he was not indulging a 
whim but was convinced of the necessity for fundamental 
reforms. Thus there were other reasons that prevented 
Speransky taking things to their conclusion. 


After 1812... One of the emperor's oldest friends 
and supporters, Nikolai Novosiltsev, drew up a Statutory 
Decree for the Russian Empire, i.e. the constitution so 
close to Speransky's ideas. In Russia, however, this 
draft constitution was a secret and cautious matter. Even 
more confidential were the documents containing the plan 
to abolish serfdom. The proposal was to emancipate the 
serfs with a small plot. The actual area of land sugges~ 
ted was the same that another secret document proposed 
to allot to the peasants on emancipation. The latter 
text appeared a few years later but this time its con- 
tents were being concealed from the government: we refer 
to the Decembrist constitution of Nikita Muravyev. Thus 
two groups of conspirators in the strictest secrecy both 
prepared for the emancipation of the serfs but concealed 
their plans from each other. For the secret Decembrist 
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societies considered the government their chief enemy. 


Why was this second bout of reform also routed? Why 
were such important documents concerning the constitution 
and serfdom so well concealed that even Nikolai, the em 
peror's younger brother, knew nothing about them? The an- 
swer lies inthe real danger of assassinationin St. Peters- 
burg. Alexander had already come up against a cautious 
but powerful opposition from the aristocracy and official- 
dom in Speransky's time. The ministers, governors, major 
military officers, councillors and administrators numbe- 
red 4,000-5,000 in all: one percent of the ruling one per 
cent, we can say. An insignificant number but each was 
backed up by force, influence, connections, money and su- 
pporters. Then around 1810 the highly capable reactionary 
Count Rastopchin spoke and wrote for many of the threate- 
ningly silent opponents of reform. Opposition from the 
right was invisible because it did not have the right to 
voice objections to the emperor but this only made the 
bureaucracy more terrible. Without glasnost no one could 
rebuke the bureaucrats either. The tsar was practically 
without the support of which Laharpe had dreamed. Instead 
these unseen opponents threatened the tsar "with the ga- 
rrotte", a fate that had literally overtaken his father 
Paul I. These were the people who got rid of Speransky 
and forced Alexander to back down. 


In both 1810 and 1820. We do not idealise the empe- 
ror in the slightest. However, public life and opinions 
were undeveloped in Russia while the state had for se-~ 
veral centuries been accustomed to deal with everything. 
As a result at the apex of this system there naturally 
appeared among the emperors and their ministers those 
who had a clearer view of the interests of their class, 
estate and the state as. a whole. Such men were capable 
of seeing several steps ahead while the serf-owners and 
most officials were intensely myopic. Their forthright 
and primitive class instinct warned them against any con- 
stitutions or emancipations. 


In explaining how the reforming plans of 1815-1818 
were aborted, reference is’ frequently made to the revolu- 
tionary events in Europe in 1820-1821. The famous rebe- 
llion of the Semyonovsky regiment in October 1820 is 
also said to have altered Alexander's initially good 
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intentions. This, it seems to us, is to confuse cause and’ 
result. The occurrence of revolts and revolutions always 
seems to be most oppotune for those who use them for their 
own purposes. These terrible examples demand “immediate 
intervention" and "no concessions" and are exploited to 
alarm higher authority. There is another historical lesson 
to be drawn here. When the state's role is increased and 
revolutions and reforms passed down from above the 
opponents of change make the most of any disturbances and 
provocatively exaggerate and incite them. Sometimes they 
even instigated and encouraged popular unrest so as to 
intimidate the tsars. 





Around 1820 several leading statesmen, Vorontsov, 

a Menshikov and Vasilchikov, hinted to the tsar that funda- 
| mental reforms were essential. "There's no one to carry 
them out", Alexander gloomily responded. Had Peter been 
tsar then he might have boldly placed his trust in the 
young officers who were educated and free spirited, long- 
ing to reform their native land, and whose patriotism 

had been greatly strengthened after 1812. But Alexander 
was not another Peter. The tsar was apprehensive, mistrus- 
| ting and fearful while the younger generation was sur- 
ging forward and maturing with incredible rapidity. As 

a result from 1816 onwards the secret reforming plans of 
the tsar and of noble revolutionaries evolved and exis- 
ted side by side. At times, as we have seen, their ideas, 
plans and formulations even coincided. 





Nothing, however, came of all this.’ The great isola- 
tion and autonomy of the higher authorities even in rela- 
tion to the nobility was to blame. Their class instinct 
also restrained both the authorities and the Decembrists. 
Nothing happened, nor could have happened. There is 
another important historical lesson here. When the rulers 
found a sufficiently wide and active support. from the 
"intelligentsia" they succeeded; when they did not, they 
failed. 





It might seem that “revolution from above" would 
now again come into play. Once again, however, the dis- 
tinctive pattern of Russian history left its inimitable 
impression on the course of events. The weakness of the 
third estate, and of a bourgeois class and values, imme- 
diately shifted the role of reformer to quite other 
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social forces. In the West this role was played by the 
urban classes together with an already bourgeois nobility 
and their ideologues: in Russia the Decembrist reformers 
came from among the most typical serf-owning nobles. Prin- 
ces and counts who themselves possessed thousands of serfs 
denounced their own privileges and took up the responsibi- 
lities of a third estate, a familiar model of “revolution 
from above". Yet would these revolutionary nobles be able 
to seize the initiative from the nobles in the govern- 
ment and bureaucracy? 


When they began to gather and discuss in their sec- 
ret societies the young Decembrist conspirators at first 
concentrated almost exelusively on political and consti- 
tutional ideas, The more experienced Nikolai Turgenev then 
warned them that this was not the way to weaken the auto- 
cracy's hold over the peasants. The tsar would easily 
deal with the conspirators by turning the common people 
against them. Turgenev thus particularly insisted that 
the emancipation of the serfs and other ways of gaining 
popular support should be included without more delay in 
the Decembrist programme. The young Pushkin was influenced 
by Turgenev's ideas. In 1822 he made some illegal notes 
of a Decembrist inclination on 18th-century Russian his- 
tory in which he rejoiced that the nobility had not then 
succeeded in limiting the autocracy in their own favour. 
He understood that this would have excluded reforms from 
above and led, instead, to a terrible upheaval of explo- 
sive dissatisfaction from below. 


Pushkin had appreciated the most important aspect of 
the Russian system. In such a centralised state economic 
and political reforms could be implemented comparatively 
peacefully and quickly from above. 


December 14, 1828: the Decembrist tnsurrecttion, One 
hundred years after the death of Peter, the great-great-— 
grandchildren of those who had carried out his revolution 
fulfilled his deathbed command. They educated themselves 
and others. Peter was not afraid that after studying 
artillery, fortification, navigation and European langua- 
ges his Menshikovs, Rumyantsevs, and Hannibals (Pushkin's 
African ancestor) would immediately demand freedom of 
Speech, self-government and a parliament. On the contrary, 
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the acquisition of this knowledge at first strengthened 
the autocracy. Three to four generations on, however, 

and all repeated that freedom "was the inevitable conse- 
quence..." of enlightenment. In the 20th century this 
axiom has been subjected to terrible ordeals. Today we are 
supposedly much wiser than in the 18th century but I would 
nevertheless still agree with those who believe that 
freedom and happiness are, of course, the inevitable con- 
sequence of enlightenment. But this does not happen imme- 
diately or quickly and at times movement towards this 

goal takes a circuitous, tortuous path that may even doub- 
le back on itself. 


In 1825 the Decembrists planned a "revolution from 
above", Naturally they counted on the support of the ordi- 
nary soldier and the common people but their role would 
be very different to that of 1789 in France. There the 
main developments were also concentrated in the capital 
Paris but there a powerful head of pressure from below 
had built up before the revolution and increased in force 
as soon as it broke. The revolutionary sections of Paris 
and other cities, the battalions of the Garde Nationale 
and the urban and peasant associations were all of enor- 
mous importance there, 


We now often repeat Herzen's words, latter approved 
by Lenin, that the Decembrists were terribly far removed 
from the people.2 In doing so we at times forget that ma-’ 
ny of the Decembrist leaders appreciated this remoteness 
and, furthermore, not only did not try to surmount it but 
even considered that it had positive aspects. The common” 
people would not be abie to interfere in the revolution, 
thereby complicating its tasks and increasing the blood- 
shed. This was indeed what had -happened in France where 
the direct participation of the masses led to the cruel 
terror of 1793-1794. 


The Russian noble revolutionaries hardly gave a 
thought to what would happen later when they presented 
the amazed commoners such great liberties. Perhaps only 
Pestel thought much about this and saw in the dictator- 
ship of the provisional revolutionary administration 
both a sword raised against the tsars and a bridle re- 
straining in the masses... Even those Decembrists who 
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preferred less centralisation and a more democratic re- 
volution did not want either to rely on a Pugachev-type 
revolt. They also saw benefits, though not as great as 
Pestel considered, in popular backwardness and ignorance 
of the conspirators’ plans. Moreover, it soon became clear 
that simple economic and political slogans which apparent- 
ly favoured the ordinary soldier hardly won their active 
support. 


"Down with serfdom, the autocracy and forced recruit- 
ment!" The soldiers shuddered but did not stir. As soon 
as the shouting was "Hurrah for Konstantin!" (the tsar's 
younger brother), however, the regiments immediately left 
their barracks. In St. Petersburg on December 14, 1825 there 
took place the first revolutionary challenge in Russia 
that may be considered an "attack from below". Yet it al- 
so bore the marks of the preceding centuries and of the 
chief distinguishing traits of Russian history. No bour- 
geois class or values: so it was left to the nobles to 
act. A supercentralised state: and so, although the re- 
bels were striking at the throne from below, they drew 
on the long Russian experience of "revolution from above”. 
The Decembrists swore an oath in the fictitious name of 
the tsar and wanted to take the place of the autocracy. 
Then they would carry out the latter's ancient but now 
gradually abandoned function of reforming and introducing 
major change from above. And they could have seized po- 
wer: the odds were not at all unfavourable. 


There might then have followed public distrubances, 
royalist counter-revolution, popular incomprehension and 
a struggle between the Decembrist party and different 
fractions. Yet much would already have been quite irre- 
versible. The Decembrists had their manifesto proclai- 
ming the abolition of serfdom ready. It could have been 
printed in no time at all and distributed throughout the 
empire, and who could then have restored slavery during 
the subsequent turmoil and uncertainty? The storms of 
popular insurrection would have roared quite as fiercely 
as in England and France. After a time, in all likeli- 
hood, a dictator would have merged. More developed 
countries had had their Cromwells and Napoleons and we 
would have had a still more dictatorial Someone... In 
any case, the Russian revolution would have at first co- 
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me from above, to a much greater degree than in the West, 
before it encountered the aroused and organising masses. 


It did not happen. Everywhere the people rejoiced 
that on December 14 in St. Petersburg the tsar, who to pea- 
sants was the source of all good, had struck down the 
nobles (who, naturally, were the “bearers for evil"). 
It meant liberty, handed down from above, would soon be 
theirs. When this did not occur the people quickly de- 
cided that the new tsar was an impostor and began to 
wait for and seek out the true emperor. Naturally their 
choice fell on Konstantin and several false Konstantins 
then made their appearance, Thirty years remained until 
the next major reforms. 


Thirty years of counterrevolution, 1825-1855. Very 
often in Russian history we find that major change occurs 
once every 20-30 years. The personality of the reactionary 
tsar Nikolai I is frequently offered as an explanation 
as to why almost no reforms took place between 1825 and 
1855. We shall not whitewash the reputation of this unat- 
tractive monarch but there is more to be said here... 


Alexander I lacked the willpower and the Decembrists 
lacked the strength to carry out a revolutionary trans- 
formation. Fer a certain time thereafter Nikolai I unde- 
niably tried himself to take on the role of revolutionary. 
He actually suggested in all seriousness that a number of 
reforms should be carried out, including the most 
important of all; first the relaxation and then the 
abolition of serfdom. There were dozens of confidential 
projects and 11 secret committees on the peasantry. Niko- 
lai's reforms were not implemented chiefly because of the 
powerful and ever-increasing resistance of the higher 
officials and the bureaucracy. They skilfully used a num- 
ber of tried methods for sabotaging all remotely impor- 
tant plans to weaken serfdom. 


Decisions were drawn out, postponed indefinitely, 
or entrusted to bureaucratic commissions and sub-commi- 
ttees. Laws were drafted that were quite knowingly imprac- 
ticable: for example, personal emancipation for the serfs 
which left all land in the hands of the landowners. Re- 
volts and public insubordination were used to alarm the 
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tsar and reports of peasant resistance were deliberately 
exaggerated. The landowners feared for {heir property, 
the tsar was informed, and were dissatisfied. Western 
Europe with its revolutions and disturbances was unfavou- 
rably contrasted to our "pious calm". Sometimes direct 
threats were used: it was said that Alexander I had found 
notes in his napkin reminding him of his father's fate. 
These voices also played on the human vanity of the head 
of state: how shameful it would be, they suggested, to 
give in to "foreign influences" and make concessions to 
trouble-makers. If the serfs were emancipated, moreover, 
this would mean that the Decembrist "state criminals" exi- 
led to Siberia had been right after all... 


Nikolai did not assert his will. As time passed he 
adopted this new role and began to believe his enforced 
retreat had been his own decision. Especially since ex- 
perience and his intuition as an autocrat told him that 
the threat from the right during liberal reforms was in- 
deed terrible and could even end in his assassination. 
Meanwhile there were no clear signs of a Pugachev-type 
revolt or other forms of “revolution from below". Such 
a possibility was constantly recalled, nevertheless, by 
disturbances among peasants, soldiers and military co- 
lonists. Neither was it forgotten how on December 14, 
1825 the crowd had thrown stones at the loyalist forces. 


In the West one revolution from below followed ano- 
ther, in 1830 and then throughout Europe in 1848. Revolu- 
tions broke out there although serfdom had long been abo- 
lished and there was no autocracy like that in Russia. 

Or perhaps, on the contrary, it was precisely because of 
their absence? 


Why did the Russian peasant do or say nothing? What 
was he waiting for? A succession of Russian writers and 
thinkers tried to understand the common people and "break 
the spell" that immobilised them. First Pushkin and Cha- 
adayev, then the Westernisers and Slavophils, Herzen and 
Belinsky; later the revolutionary democrats, Chernyshevs- 
ky and the populists would take up this task. They ob- 
Served and discovered the peasantry but all these pione- 
ers were very far from entering a dialogue with the peop- 
le. Khomyakov and the Aksakovs tried to dress up as 
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peasants and the villagers took them for Persians, 

Hardly any of the peasants reads those "popularly written" 
proclamations that were illegally printed in the 1850s bot 
in Russia and abroad. Not only were they illiterate, they 
were unaccustomed to such ideas... ’ 


At the same time the authorities began to re-think it 
attitude to the people. In the early 1830s a theory of 
official populism replaced the enlightened policy of re- 
forms which relied on the noble intelligentsia. The new 
ideology rested on three major principles: autocracy, 
Orthodoxy and populism. The last was understood to mean 
the "unity of tsar and people" and exploited the popular 
faith that the tsar was bearer of a higher truth. This 
chauvinist patriotism preached suspicion of foreigners 
and homegrown "know-alls" who hindered the "great oneness", 
Such pseudo-democratism was an ideological shift from a 
policy of enlightenment to one of mystification and deno- 
ted a rejection of any "revolution from above". The autho~ 
rities, of course, did not really place a genuine relian- 
ce on the people. The composition of the social stratum 
on which the monarchy relied, however, began to change 
considerably. In Nikolai's reign the active, independent, 
proud and audacious military men, administrators and 
thinkers retreated into the background, resigned or beca- 
me "superfluous" men. One such "superfluous" figure, Gene- 
ral Ermolov, said that Nikolai had a particular and in- 
fallible gift for always choosing the least competent 
individual for any post. 


Here was the unenlightened despotism that. had first 
appeared in Paul I's short reign and, after an interve- 
ning tsar, was repeated in a new twist of the spiral. On- 
ce again after a long period of intensifying resemblance 
to the rest of Europe, however superficial, in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries, Russia's backwardness in tech~ 
nology and administrative cadres had again accumulated 
just as it did before Peter's revolution. 


The empire did not stand still under Nikolai's rule. 
Production there doubled but in France during the same 
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period the number of steam engines grew more than 5 ti- 
mes, consumption of cotton and extraction of coal rose 
more than 3 times, and the turnover of the French bank 
increased 8-fold. Meanwhile British industrial output 
grew more than 30 times over between 1800 and 1850! The 
capitalist steam engine led to an industrial revolution 
and today we are involved in a second similarly vast 
transformation, another twist of the spiral. In the West 
new inventions and discoveries spilled out as if from the 
horn of plenty and only much later reached a Russia that 
was in essence not interested in any important innovati- 
ons. If it had not been for the country's capitalist 
encirclement it would have been possible to go on living 
in a not very commodity-minded or terribly democratic 
society that was growing steadily poorer. Specialists ha- 
ve calculated that another 50-70 years of serfdom would 
have held back the economy but still not led to a total 
collapse into starvation. The majority of the serf hol- 
dings were comparatively, for the conditions of Russia, 
well-to-do. The system was nevertheless doomed, sooner 
or later. External circumstances decided that its change 
must come sooner. 


We do not always have a clear understanding of what 
happened during the defence of Sebastopol in the Cri- 
mean War of 1853-1855. Defeat provoked society into ac- 
tively seeking dut those to blame. It became clear that 
Russia must overcome its backwardness. It was no less 
clear, however, that this could not be done without "re- 
laxations", reforms and new people. The reluctance to 
make concessions, fear of the consequences of the slight- 
est relaxation and a thirty years (or in essence centuries- 
long) habit of rigid administration had all firmly taken 
root. And where could new people be found if for several 
decades they had been destroyed, excluded and deprived of 


employment? 


It was then that the formula was pronounced which 
recalled that main resource for change lay in the enor- 
Mous power of the state itself: "It is better to emanci- 
pate from above before emancipation comes from below." 
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The late 1850s and early 1860s were a period of 
major changes in the economic and political system in Ru- 
ssia. There were economic reforms and changes, in the con- 
try's socio-economic structure, the most important of 
which was the emancipation of the serfs. Political reforms 
included the transformation of the empire's administra- 
tion intruducing municipal and zemstvo assemlies, and 
changes in the army and in the legal system. The third 
area of change was in education and culture, and it was 
linked to both, but especially the second. There 
was a reform of school and university and of the censor- 
ship. 


When we study the history of those reforms ‘today we 
often pigeon-hole them and treat them each separately: 
first the emancipation, then the zemstvo, then the legal 
and military reforms... In doing so we lose sight of the 
most important feature of these and all subsequent major 
reforms in Russia--that they occurred simultaneously! 
The emancipation of the serfs could not have made any 
headway if there had not been a political relaxation. Tho- 
se same authorities who had formerly held out and not 
"allowed" now began to modify their approach. In order 
to emancipate the peasants in any sense they had to be- 
come emancipators of some kind. 


Let us ask again the same question that interested 
us with Peter the Great: did Alexander II and his liberal 
ministers have a far-reaching, previously thought-out 
plan for major changes affecting the peasantry and other 
‘spheres? The answer seems to be roughly as follows. In 
1855-1856 a certain part of the authorities had a vague 
and general idea that the country was in a bad way and 
that the situation was dangerous. They must liberate 
from above before emancipation came from below. Another 
section of the upper administration considered that all 
must be left as before. And those who accepted the idea 
of reform had no clear conception of how to begin, how 
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much to concede, how long reforms would continue and so 
on. If we had asked the majority of leaders in 1856 and 
early 1857 how they saw the immediate future they would 
have talked, in all probability, of a long-term plan 

for emancipation stretching over many years. In the begin- 
ning the "bosses" had an idea of the position of the 
emancipated peasants and their land-holdings that was 
quite different from what finally resulted. However, at 
a certain moment in history it becomes quite impossible 
to carry on living as before. Then this historical im- 
perative forces a path for itself through the chaos 

of differing historical forces and influences and often, 
moreover, chooses as the executors of its will those 

who had formerly, never thought of themselves in the role 
of reformers... 





The new tsar Alexander II, when still the heir of 
the repressive Emperor Nikolai I ("Nick the stick") 
had a very unfavourable reputation in liberal circles. It 
was well known, for instance, that when the emancipation 
of the serfs was discussed in the secret committees Ni- 
kolai adopted a more liberal view than his son, who was 
inclined to suggest that no emancipation of any kind was 
necessary. Probably Alexander had no suspicion of his 
future role as "Liberator". Yet he agreed toa reform that his 
father had not been able to implement. This was the wish 
of history. Alexander and his ministers had grown up, 
and been shaped and moulded by the 30-year reign of Ni- 


kolai, a period that seemed to exclude any progressive 
opportunities. 


An enormous and quite self-sufficient bureaucratic 
administration had come into being. In the mid-18th cen- 
tury there were roughly 16,000 officials but 100 years 
later they numbered about 100,000. According to the om- 
niscient Third Section (secret police) only three pro- 
vincial governors in the Late 1840s did not take bribes. 
Ten years later only 3 or 4 of the 46 governors whose 
provinces contained serf-owning landholders helped bring 
about the emancipation of the serfs. At the turn of the 
century Alexander I was already complaining that there 
"was no one" to carry out his reforms--and he was 
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dealing with much more vigorous and energetic ;-eople who 
had not become fossilised by three decades of Nikolai's 
officialdom. Once again, however, as in the Petrine era, 
an extraordinary pattern was repeated: the reforms had 
hardly begun before they found worthy proponents. These 
supporters became involved in different ways: some from 
the oldest gentry families, others from universities and 
military colleges, members of old and new philosophical 
societies... Not only the young but also the "werewolves", 
i.e. the old officials who suddenly changed their views 
and attitudes and became direct participants in reform. 


If a vote had been taken among the nobility and gen- 
try, those favouring reform would of course have been in 
the minority. Here again, however, we may observe the old 
and positive experience ‘of revolution "from above". St. Pe- 
tersburg, the Winter Palace and the state meant so much 
that they could get their way even against a "formal ma- 
jority". Still, Alexander I and Nikolai I had both given 
way while the less resolute Alexander II attacked... How 
did he succeed? Were the forces of reaction so disunited 
and lacking in leaders? 


The conservatives as before numbered many ministers 
and a great part of the influential office-holders, ge- 
nerals, archbishops and governors in their ranks. 


The reactionaries gathered and put their time-tested 
methods into practice: dragging out discussions, creating 
endless commissions, scaring the tsar with the threat of 
peasant insurrection and noble intrigue. Yet much had 
now changed. The new mood could be sensed everywhere,and 
seemed to permeate the atmosphere. The empire had been 
shaken and weakened by its defeats in the Crimean War. 
The press became increasingly bold, especially the week- 
ly Sovremenntk where Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov were 
beginning to write, And from London Herzen exposed the 
regime's shortcomings, helping to tip the scales against 
"yesterday's" men. 


Glasnost or public discussion was still comparative- 
ly weak and restricted by censorship. It was given no 
special permission or recognition from above but simply 
discovered for itself that the monarch and the secret po- 
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lice were now lacking in confidence and could not restra- 
in it. The balance of forces within society had changed. 
The power of the common people as yet remained unknown 
and untested, 


Certain historians in their search for the reasons 
that forced Alexander II to reform try to deduce his 
actions directly from the statistics of popular unrest. 
The peasants at this time, we should note, were not more 
restive than before. They were waiting, however, for 
changes and their expectation was well known to the autho- 
rities. A silent peasantry seemed no less terrible than 
a rioting peasantry. There was no direct contact or 
dialogue between the rulers and the ruled, and the popu- 
lation lack middle-class leaders as in France, for examp- 
le. As a result this increased fear of the "irrational" 
motives only known to the peasants that might suddenly 
lead them to revolt. We still have to sort out what the 
authorities found more frightening, open peasant rioting 
or a variety of other "strange" actions. For example, 
large numbers suddenly tried to volunteer for the army 
during the Crimean War because of the rumour that volun- 
teers would then be granted their freedom. Later rural 
societies themselves organised a "temperance movement" 
that spread over several provinces and forbade hundreds 
of thousands of peasants to drink or face cruel reprisals. 


The empire was reeling, glasnost out of control, 
and an ominously silent peasantry suggested to experien- 
ced statesmen, including Alexander II himself, that it 
was now necessary and possible to begin reforms. 


1858. Peasant affatrs. During the year provincial 
committees (with a total of 1377 members) were set up 
on order from above and began to function. Most of them 
were unwilling creations but they all started to send 
in a wide variety of projects for emancipation, ranging 
from the most feudal to the extremely liberal. By sum- 
mer there was a lull in activity and the serf-owners gained 
the upper hand. The tsar's decree of October 18, 1858 
speeded up matters again: news of peasant distrubances 
and their tense anticipation had its effect. Soon the 
mainplanks of the reform were drawn up. The peasants 
would become free individuals and their landholdings 
would not only be for their own permanent use (after redem- 
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ption, of course) but also their own property. 


14859-1860. The editorial commissions in St. Petersburg, 
which included delegates invited from the provincial 
committees, began its activities. A struggle was waged ove 
the final form the reform would take. The liberal party 
lost some battles but ensured the preservation of much 
that the serf-owners disputed. The reform could undoub- 
tedly have been better if we look from a revolutionary- 
democratic and peasant viewpoint. Nevertheless, we should 
be quite clear in our minds that it could also have been 
considerably worse. 


The draft reform was discussed in the Main Committee 
and then in the State Council. On February 19, 1861 Ale- 
xander II added his fiat to the papers presented to him. 


What was then going on in the country's politics?Glas- 
nost was being extended and its heart lay in the journals 
like Sovremenntk, Russkoye Slovo, Otechestvennye zaptski 
and many others. The reform-minded professors of Peters- 
burg University were drawing up the basic principle of 
university reform: that lecturers should be freed of 
all the constraints that prevented their teaching influen- 
cing young minds. They demanded that university rectors be 
elected, the supervisory powers of the educational dis- 
trict authorities and the minister be limited, and that 
university autonomy in its organisation, finance, tea- 
ching and research should be widened. In March 1859 a 
special commission headed by Milyutin was set up under 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs to deal with local ad- 
ministration, the future zemstvo. Throughout these years 
intensive preparation was under way to reform the courts. 
In all 14 different sets of rules were prepared that lay 
the foundation of the future court. Meanwhile the depart- 
ment of military colonies was abolished and a start made 
on military reform. 


Once again we should note that all these economic 
and political reforms occurred at the same time: concessi- 
ons to peasant and democratic interests ran in parallel. 
The higher authorities both obstructed and to some extent 
encouraged this parallel evolution. Leading from above, 
they feared excessive initiative from below. At the very 
same time some peculiar intuitive sense told them that 
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widening glasnost and involving particular social forces 
they made themselves less vulnerable to their own appara- 
tus, the serf-owners and to reactionary conspiracies. 


Events always seem more straightforward when we view 
them with the benefit of hindsight. The outcome is there— 
after reinterpreted and their complex prehistory is sim- 
plified. In fact, events took a tortuous course. The 
autocracy announced the beginning of emancipation at the 
end of 1857 and then went back on its words to a certain 
extent: instructions were issued prohibiting the press 
from expressing free opinions about the reform. Then the 
debate resumed. Reprimands and circulars were issued 
continuously by the authorities, and even more severe pu- 
nitive measures were applied to those who expressed their 
opinions "too boldly". And at the same time. provincial 
gentry committees and then the editorial commissions we- 
re specifically set up so that the gentry could express 
their views. The difficulties and contradictions of this 
situation at times made the chief proponents of the reform 
themselves despair. 


It was in the nature of things, we might say, that 
there should be such contradictory and uneven progress: 
two steps forward, then one step backwards (or sideways), 
and so on. The very idea of carrying out “revolution 
from above involved a major contradiction from the outset. 


To the left or the right? The varied tendencies and 
contradictions of those years led to endless outbursts 
of hope and despondency. Under the previous constantly 
reactionary and conservative course people paid little 
attention to "political news" because they had no parti- 
cular hopes. When hope appeared in the late 1850s public 
sensitivity grew considerably. (How well Soviet people 
in the 1980s can understand this!) Russian political 
awareness was undeveloped and too often people took their 
desires for reality. Unaccustomed to a slow and tortuous 
evolutionary process, they often looked, without justifi- 
cation, for a sign of the historically more familiar and 
rapid "revolutionary" changes in any shift to left or 
right. 
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If we think about shifts to the left or the right by 
the authorities we shall notice that they are also in the 
nature of things. It is hardly a metaphor to say that 
any descent from a steep hill requires a zigzagging 
downward path, running now to the left, now to the right, 
if there is not to be a headlong and fatal plunge. Simi- 
lar adjustments are constantly made -in"revolution from 
above", sometimes quite consciously and at other times 
spontaneously. 


A distinctive division of labour between leading fi- 
gures in a government sometimes emerges: one eases the 
pressure and the other increases it... Such a mechanism 
probably always exists under the most varied of regimes. 
Even Nikolai I had "bad" ministers for restraining and 
reining in (Benkendorf, Dubelt, Chernyshev) and "good" 
ministers for making concessions and liberal gestures 
(Kiselev, Bludov and Perovsky).The meaning of such an allo-~ 
cation of roles under Alexander II changed somewhat but 
overall was retained. 


More than a century later we can easily see that 
society then exaggerated (indeed wanted to exaggerate!) 
the disagreements between left- and right-wing officials. 
We, their descendants, tend rather to underestimate these 
differences--there was both a division of labour and a 
genuine struggle. In turn, we today seem inclined to 
exaggerate the differences between our present leaders, 
sometimes not distinguishing (indeed we are not able to 
distinguish) between genuine disputes and the alloeation 
of political roles. 


If we look again at the Alexandrine reforms we see 
that their different spheres were constantly interwoven, 
sometimes in a quite contradictory and even fantastic fa- 
shion. Both the liberal gentry and the serf-owners each 
tried to influence the government and its plans for eman- 
cipating the peasants. There was a definite geographical 
division between these two, the liberal landowners predo- 
minating in the northern and less fertile "Non-Black 
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Earth" provinces (nechernozem), especially Tver, and-the. 
serf-owners coming more from the wealthier southern Black 
Earth regions. 


It is curious that both liberals and unrepentant 
serf-owners now had an interest in democratisation. The 
former had long wanted to limit the autocracy and intro- 
duce Western forms of administration. Until recently the 
latter had no thought of restricting the powers of St. Peters- 
burg since it had confirmed them in the possession of 
their serfs. Now that things had taken a different turn, 
however, the serf-owners also strove to make use of the 
elective and consultative principle. 


In standing up for their "democracy" the serf-owners 
made two demands in their speeches and theories. First, 
they demanded that the authorities limit their interfe- 
rence in relations between landowner and peasant. It 
would be more respectful to the individual landowner, in 
their view, if each was allowed to reach his own agree- 
ment with his serfs. Second, they demanded "political 
compensation" for the power they had lost over their 
peasants. Deprived of these important privileges, the 
landowner was quite defenceless, they claimed, when fa- 
ced by the powers of officialdom. Therefore permanent 
institutions, perhaps like the editorial commissions, 
should now be legally established in which higher autho- 
rity would be obliged to consult the gentry. 


These plans appear and actually were attractive: 
the omnipotence of the highest authorities would now be 
limited! It was not quite like that, however. Here we 
must draw yet another lesson taught by the Russian “re- 
volution from above". 


In the era of such far-reaching transformations as 
the reforms of Peter, the 1860s and other later examples 
the higher authorities were usually more progressive than 
the middle-ranking administrators. It had a deeper and 
More far-sighted view of the ruling estate or class' 
interests than the self-centred, limited and short-sigh- 
ted middle-ranking administrators. If the gentry in such 
circumstances had been able to subject the authorities 
in St. Petersburg to its supervision this would undoubtedly 
have had a bad effect on the course of the peasant 
issue. The same would have been true if the landowners 
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had themselves been allowed to settle matters with the 
peasants. The latter would have ended up with far less 
land and been much more "disinherited" than was the case 
in 1861. 


We write often and at length about the great short- 
comings of the 1861 emancipation, and rightly so. How- 
ever, we must repeat once again that the reform could ha- 
ve also been much worse. It could have been implemented, 
for example, in the form it was first announced in 1857. 
Then the landowners would have retained much more land 
and far greater powers. It could have been worse, and 
this is very important for Russian history. 


Admittedly we know that the revolutionary democrats 
eventually concluded that it was a case of “the worse, 
the better". They had first placed their hopes on the 
reform, Chernyshevsky among them, but then came to be- 
lieve that if the peasants were given almost no land at 
all then a new Pugachev uprising would occur and the re- 
gime would collapse. Sometimes our historians and social 
scientists support such a view but they are wrong to do 
so. We must not confuse the drastic political views of 
the moment with a broad historical and socio-political 
assessment. If we pursue the above-described logic, after 
all, we must say that the emancipation of the serfs as 
a whole was reactionary: as a result the life of the re- 
gime was "prolonged" for more than 50 more years. Let 
us assess what happened and not become engrossed in such 
abstract arguments. The emancipation of the serfs and 
the advance of the Russian empire along the Prussian, if 
not the American, path of capitalist development was 
an enormously progressive event. 


After the reform. The peasant reform was pronounced 
on February 19, 1861 and was now being implemented. All 
the other reforms were in preparation. 


As noted earlier the "powers" tried as always to 
preserve political equilibrium by compensating for left- 
ward advance with a shift to the right and sometimes 
vice versa. After the deed had been accomplished its 
proponents were retired and the serf-owners mollified 
by concessions. The peasants were dissatisfied and the 
government feared an uprising; meanwhile disturbances 
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increased among the students and the democratic intelli- 
gentsia who demanded more radical reforms and prepared for 
"emancipation from below’. This created favourable condi- 
tions for provocation, providing pretexts for a counter- 
attack: when needed such excuses can always be found. 


The former serf-owners and the officials, temporari- 
ly on the.defensive, particularly longed for such a pro- 
vocation so that they could halt or slow down this dan- 
gerous process of reform. 


In 1862 the famous fires began-in St. Petersburg. These 
incendiary events were skilfully used by the government 
to frighten one part of society and isolate the other. 
Quite coincidentally there appeared at the same time the 
revolutionary proclamation "Young Russia". This called 
for the killing of all the Tsar's family, of the Landowners 
and their families, and appealed for a bloody terror in 
the spirit of 1793, the abolition of private property, 
the family and so on. The government now had its pretext. 
The proclamation "Young Russia" was taken as sign of the 
activity of a secret revolutionary committee that was 
organising the fires as well. This situation was exploit- 
ed to arrest Chernyshevsky, Serno-Solovyovich and other 
"left leaders", Valuev, the Minister of Internal Affairs, 
knew what he was doing when he wrote that these fires, 
proclamations and the actions of the revolutionaries had 
the desired effect on society. 


Several months later there was another opportunity 
to pacify public opinion and "bring people to their sen- 
ses", In January 1863 the Polish uprising began, in no 
small measure provoked by the tsarist government itself. 
This provided an opportunity to exploit the answering 
wave of nationalism and jingoism and again channel "po- 
pular emotions" in a direction that suited the authori- 
ties, 


More than two years were spent on quenching the 
raging "revolution from below". The fright given to li- 
berals andthe serf-owners by the threat from the left 
Strengthened the already extensive autonomy of the autho- 
rities, Once the disturbances had been quelled and autho- 
rity restored then substantial reforms continued. They 
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now pursued precisely the course the authorities shad 
been seeking, however: the gentry had been frightened by 
events and were no longer so ardent in asserting their 
ritht to supervise "higher authority". 


1861-1866. The manifesto of February 19 had been dec- 
lared. Land assessors from the gentry supervised the im- 
plementation of the reform, laws were published that 
accelerated peasant redemption. A new organisation for 
the peasants on crown and state lands was established. 


Throughout these years reforms of the legal, local 
authority (zemstvo), the universities and censorship 
were being drawn up. Each article of reform provoked a 
struggle. The scales tilted to the left and to the right. 
Since the most important political reforms were passed 
when the government had reasserted itself and "conquered" 
society it is clear that it pursued its own interests in 
their promulgation. Incidentally, the commissions of 
senior officials which discussed every letter and punctua- 
tion mark of the new institutions were highly sersitive 
to public moods and events: important and progressive 
ideas were promoted, then retracted and advanced once 
again, 


The government had not wanted to carry out the se- 
cond major reform. It was when the zemstvos were being in- 
troduced in the provinces and districts that the most 
important question was raised and answered. If a zemstvo 
or assembly of the whole empire had been permitted a 
parliament would have come into existence. A largely ad- 
visory and weak body, but a parliament nonetheless. 


Alexander II did not want to grant such an assembly 
to the gentry alone and yet he feared giving it to all 
the estates. 


Twenty years later Alexander's far-sighted ministers 
proposed the most moderate projects to him, and then to 
his son Alexander III, for a dwnq or zemsky sobor [rep- 
resentative organs~--EFd.]. It would not be at all like 
the British or French parliaments, they took pains to 
emphasise, and the monarchy would still remain an auto- 
cracy. However, the autocratic instinct and the many-cen- 
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turies-long experience of absolute monarchy were too 
powerful: by comparison even the rule of Louis XIV or the 
tyranny of Henry VIII of England seemed restrained. 


The maximum that the autocracy could agree to in the 
1860s, even when it was seeking a wider social support, 
were the provincial and district zemstvos and their urban 
analogues, the city duma, that "fragment of a constitu- 
tion". Moreover, the police were not subordinated to the 
zemstvos, i.e. to local administration, but to the state- 
appointed governor. The entire subsequent history of the 
zemstvos was of constant attacks on them by the governors 
and other figures in the administration and the weaving 
of a network of restrictions and prohibitions. 


Certain researchers draw the conclusion that the 
zemstvos were of no significance. In fact these continu- 
ous accusations prove the opposite. While they were en- 
gaged in seemingly permissible and quite innocuous ma- 
tters (schools, medical services and roads) they were 
nevertheless the first elected institution--not only of 
the gentry but of the bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia and 
the peasantry as well. They were potentially the embrio 
of a constitution and thus were a source of irritation. 


In legal reform the Russian autocracy rejected the 
time-worn, parliamentary path followed in England. It 
was much more in favour of the model offered by France of 
the ancient regime: the centre of public self-administra- 
tion would be transferred to relatively independent courts. 
Thé 1864 court reform was the most consistent of all the 
changes then introduced precisely because it embodied 
the convergence of several trends from different directi- 
ons. This does not mean, however, that it was easily ac- 
cepted. The liberals proceeded from their long-established 
principles and demanded a European type of court. The 
serf-owners and conservatives instead were seeking for 
compensation for their considerable loss of power over the 
peasants: such courts and zemstvos were more or less inde- 
pendent of higher authority and offered such an opportu- 
nity. 
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An tndependent court. Absolute independence is of 
course a fiction, In the recent past, however, the gover- 
nor and other authorities had been accustomed to interfe- 
re in court cases. Now they were restrained from doing 
so and this was an enormous leap forward. It was achieved 
partly by separating the police from legal processes of 
investigation and paying judgesa comparatively high annual 
salary, from 2200 to 9000 rubles. (This was less than in 
Britain but more than in all other European countries,) 


It is true that those who drew up the new court regu- 
lations could not push through one of the most important 
democratic principles, the right of appeal against the 
actions of officials and public institutions. Only with 
the governor's permission could an official be brought to 
court for his illegal action, It was not so simple to re- 
move the immunity of the powerful and traditional bureau- 
cracy of the empire. 


Montesquieu's old desire for the separation of powers 
began to be applied within restricted but real limits in 
Russia. The governors and other ranking officials did not 
cease interfering but the judges with greater or lesser 
success stood up to them. The independence of the court 
procedures was relative and the governors and police re- 
tained considerable rights but the public hearing of cases 
to a certain extent redressed this balance. 


On November 20, 1866 permission was granted for "all 
periodical publications" to write about what took place 
in the courts. Court reports about cases in Russia and 
abroad became a noted feature of the press. Henceforth 
all administrative limitations imposed by the authorities, 
and its infringements of its own principles, had a far 
more damaging effect than before. When laws had not actual- 
ly existed or been inadequate such arbitrary behaviour in 
a sense had not existed. Glasnost also forced its way into 
the dark areas of investigation and into the lower village- 
level courts. We must admit that today we have still not 
regained that level of knowledge as to what was happening 
in the courts that existed in the late 19th and early 
20th century. It is hard, indeed practically impossible 
to imagine, that papers then would not have published re- 
ports, week after week, about cases as important as our 
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"corruption" scandals or the Chernobyl catastrophe. 


Another proclaimed principle of the reformed courts 
seems at first sight to be quite irrelevant to us. It was 
only after overcoming various obstructions and the resis- 
tance of influential officials that the courts then tried 
to apply the law equally to the gentry, the townsman and 
the peasantry. Yet we can find parallels here too. If we 
probe deeply into the vast number of abuses of the courts 
between, say, the 1950s and 1970s the special rights of 
the administration, like those of 19th-century "estates", 
and the immunity of the elite will undoubtedly be seen 
to have played an important role. Not long ago important 
officials were much more independent of the courts than 
the officials of the 1870s-1910s, even when the latter 
were very high-ranking. The extremely attenuated princip- 
le of competition tn appotntments in many ways aided the 
undesirable unaccountability of Soviet officials. 


According to the 1864 reform the zemstvo assemblies 
were to pick 30 jurors for the duration of the court se- 
ssion. In fact the number was 12, as in the classic Euro- 
pean model, but a reserve list was drawn up to allow for 
illness, resignation and so on. Lawyers immediately began 
to play avery notable role. (Moscow today,a city of almost 
10 million inhabitants, has no more court lawyers than 
in 1913 when it had a population of just over 1 million!). 


Then also, however, these lawyers were almost never 
admitted at the stage of preliminary investigation unlike 
in many other countries at the time (in 1986-1988 Soviet 
Newspapers carried many discussions on this subject). Two 
of the stumbling blocks faced by our present judicial 
system were thus also present in the 19th century: the 
legal responsibility of official bodies and the role of 
the defence lawyer in investigation. Then, however, the- 
se shortcomings were partially compensated by glasnost 
and other factors. 


Each time we re-examine the evidence about the court 
reform we can see the particular role it played for a 
strong centralised and authoritarian state. In such a 
System democracy in no small measure depends on the in- 
dependence of the judiciary, and higher authority is 
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much readier to grant the latter. We hope and believe that 
a far-reaching reform of the Soviet courts in which, among 
other things, they incorporate the best aspects of the 
bourgeois courts, will be an extremely important landmark 
in our democratisation, 


The zemstvo and judicial reforms of the 1860s helped 
society to become more autonomous and distinct from the 
state, The university reform acted in the same way. Under 
Alexander I the Russian universities had gained a degree 
of self-administration that had then been restricted by 
Nikolai I. The battle centred around the rights of the 
university council and administration. At times democracy 
gained the upper hand and the rector and deans were elected, 
and the universities themselves decided and approved the 
study programmes. However, the frightened authorities 
then introduced a right to veto over all these decisions 
and gave it to its appointed guardian, sometimes the go- 
vernor or the rector (who was now an appointee not elected). 


A number of outstanding scientists and scholars, abo- 
ve all at Petersburg University, not only made a great 
contribution to their particular disciplines but also 
used their authority to issue a resolute appeal for the 
self-administration of the universities. The new university 
statute greatly extended the autonomy and administrative 
and economic independence of the universities; it assu- 
red students and lecturers of the right to themselves re- 
solve academic issues and form study circles and associa- 
tions. The subsequent enormous successes of Russian uni- 
versity research proved that these had been genuinely prog~ 
ressive and noble measures that aided the renaissance 
of a century ago. 


From a purely statistical view emphasising the vast 
extent of illiteracy, the actions of these individuals 
may seem hardly significant and not of very great practi- 
cal importance when set against the scale of our century. 
However, even statistics reveal the slow but definite re- 
sults: in the 1860s 6 per cent were literate but by the 
revolution 25-30 per cent could read and write. Never- 
theless we consider the qualitative aspect to be more 
important. The efforts of these individuals may not have 
always been successful but they had a great moral effect. 
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Gradually there developed the high reputation of the Rus- 
sian democratic zemstvo intelligentsia which undoubtedly 
belongs to the achievements of pre-revolutionary Russia. 
A moral lesson is a very important part of education. 


Even conservatives could see the need for a certain 
degree of education in the 19th century. They encouraged 
it and at the same time restricted it from fear that the 
ignorant people would begin to understand too much. Are 
there not analogies, alas, in our contemporary experience? 


Similar events took place in the 1860s in relation to 
the press. In 1865 new rules took the place of the old 
and rigid preliminary censorship. Censors continued to 
read the publications intended for a wide popular reader- 
ship and the most widespread periodicals before they 
were issued. However, from now on a considerable propor- 
tion of books and periodicals were censored only after 
publication (punitive censorship). In the latter case 
part of the print-run of an already published book or 
periodical might be seized; or warnings were issued and 
accumulated to the point where the officials were enabled 
to ban a publication. After 1905 almost all censorship 
was of the latter kind. Although not eliminated this was 
a marked relaxation. For it made glasnost possible and 
public discussion was of major importance in the post-re- 
form era. 


Once again, as in the other reforms, we observe a 
certain paradox. The authorities felt certain benefits 
from the new press and considered they could rely on it. 
At the same time they were nervous of-excessive liberty 
and so, from time to time, they put pressure not only on 
the left-wing but even the extremely moderate and conser- 
vative publications. The right made use of this degree 
of freedom no less, and sometimes more, than the left. 
The autocracy did not trust the new press but wavered in 
its views and actions. It was both pleased and dissatisfi- 
ed; it used the press to widen its own base and, at the 
very same time, was terribly worried that things might 
get “out of hand". 





The military reform was given its final legal for- 
Mulation in 1874, later than all other reforms. Undoub- 
tedly it was a great advance to replace recruitment for 
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up to 10 years and more with universal compulsory and 
short-term military service. Looking for parallels bet- 
ween past and present our attention is drawn to certain 
apparently less crucial aspects of the military reforms 
which seem to be particularly relevant today. The style 
and spirit of .the army changed: more and more educated 
people entered the military institutions and administra- 
tion. Serious study and teaching, humane attitudes and 
learning all reappeared--in other words, all that had 
been driven out of Nikolai's army. The restoration of 
such values was only relatively successful. Nevertheless, 
the army was moving in the same direction as the courts, 
the zemstvo and education and gained the corresponding 
reputation. In particular, it was a notable feature of 

the war minister Milyutin's policy that it adopted a 
protective attitude towards young members of the intelli- 
gentsia, Rather than trying to remould these "university 
know-alls" the army tried to learn from them. 


Results. Russia had changed. It had taken a major 
step, if only the first, towards becoming a bourgeois mo- 
narchy. The political and social system had been defined 
for many decades to come, at least until 1905. Peter the 
Great's reforms lasted 3-4 times longer than those of 
the 1860s but history was already moving much faster. 


We by no means imply that these 40-50 years were a 
period of civil harmony. Probably quite the contrary: the 
reforms stimulated public-spirited activity. We often 
confuse the sharp denunciations of the inadequacy of tho- 
se reforms with the definite possibility of publicly ma- 
king such criticism. Yet it was the reforms that made 
such glasnost possible. 


The vast estates of the landowners remained but 
the peasants had been emancipated. And, whether we like 
it or not, there were no major agricultural disturbances 
in Russia until 1902-1906. The autocracy was still very 
much in evidence but now its powers were restricted by 
the zemstvo, the courts, a much freer press and a new 
army. 


There are continuous suggestions that the reforms 
could have been better and taken to their necessary con- 
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clusion, etc. We shall both agree with and dispute such 
views. The reforms could have been much worse. A great 
deal was done in a short period of time: we must not inm- 
pose contemporary criteria on a different historical era, 


It is not that the reforms provided little, but that 
those in charge were historically inflexible. In one sense, 
"revolution from above" in Russian tonditions is the most 
effective approach since it uses the most powerful force 
in the country, the unrestrained state. This advantage 
soon is transformed into its opposite, though, when the 
reforms must be continued and put into practice. It is only 
with the active participation and cooperation of society 
that changes introduced from above can be consolidated, 
assimilated and continued. 


All that was achieved in 1855-1874 also demanded 
that society take up these reforms, and continue and 
participate in their extension, This was the major stum- 
bling block. 


The authorities did not notice, or were not capable 
of noticing, the trump cards they held after 1861. After 
the lengthy three decades of alienation caused by Nikolai 
I's policies there had been a definite drawing-together 
between those who had carried out the reforms from above 
and those who had actually implemented them. The liberal 
intelligentsia, the democratic movement that involved 
all social estates, and the large number of young (and 
hot just young) people who went to work in the zemstvo, 
the new courts, the new army and as the land assessors 
who carried out the peasant land reform on the spot, con- 
stituted a large, educated and energetic mass. They ca- 
me from the gentry, the clergy, the urban petty-bourgeoisie 
and the peasantry. They were, of course, sceptically- 
minded and did not trust the authorities who had already 
become "divorced" by society since the Decembrist upri- 
Sing. Yet there were times, admittedly of short duration, 
when even Chernyshevsky seemed to join in this process of 
renewal. There were months and years when Herzen and 
Ogarev carried on acorrespondence with Alexander II from 
their exile in London. And, finally, the idol of several 
radical generations, Dmitry Pisarev, advised the young 
"to get on with the job" and use "chemistry" to trans- 
form Russia. 
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If the higher authorities had been able to establish 
roughly the same relations with this educated and energe- 
tic section of society as the noble empire of the 18th 
century had then enjoyed with the thousands of active and 
enlightened members of the gentry much could have been 
achieved. The renewed state would have gained the support 
of millions of its subjects. However, centuries of des- 
potism, serfdom and the lack of democracy had done their 
work. Temporarily, and under the pressure of severe set- 
backs, the authorities had involved society, but only un- 
willingly and fearfully, in its reforms. Then this impulse 
was exhausted. Not only did the authorities fail to use 
the vast intellectual and practical energies that the 
reforms had set in motion: from the very first year they 
began to oppose then. 


The younger generation tried to sow the seeds of 
“reasonable, good and eternal" values by entering the 
zemstvos and working as teachers, professors and doctors. 
The authorities did not trust them. They were spied on, 
obstructed and soon this provoked resistance and turned 
them into revolutionaries. Exactly the same doubts were 
nourished about those who strove to develop production 
and capitalism and, in the best of cases, were permitted 
to act only under a suspicious supervison. 


Traditionally we are accustomed to look on the revo- 
lutionary cause with rapture. Far less often do we ref- 
lect that the majority of revolutionaries began by wanting 
to do something very different, to directly engage in 
constructive and creative activities. All that the con- 
servative landowning authorities had to do in order to 
attract such people or, at least, not provoke their oppo- 
sition, was to offer them a simple constitution. It had 
merely to show a certain flexibility and round off, deve- 
lop and not cut back what had already been done in the 
1850s and 1860s. Even in such a state-dominated country 
as Russia reform from above inevitably required a new 
strengthening from below in the next stages. Otherwise, 
the house would be without a foundation. 
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Epttogue 1. The practical experience of the revolutio- 
naries of the 1860s and then of the Narodniks (populist so- 
cialists) showed that appeals to the common people and 
attempts to hasten the onset of revolution by exerting 
pressure from below did not work. So there was then a re- 
version, in a certain sense, to the Decembrist tactics. 

The revolution would not be popular but rely on the powers 
of a small group acting “from above"which, if successful, 
would replace the existing authorities. The exceptional 
centralisation and domination through the centuries of 
downward impulse over upward demands shaped the character 
of this new revolutionary approach. It determined both 

its power and its limitations, and its dependence on 
chance. 


1880-1881. Everything took place according to the 
formula established by the revolutionaries: the authorities 
will only give way under the pressure of force. The terror 
of the narodovoltsy (People's Will) forced the regime to 
grant a number of privileges to the peasants and appeal 
to liberal society. Finally it was pushed into summoning 
an all-Russia zemstvo, i.e. in effect granting a consti- 
tution. However, on the very day that Alexander II signed 
the document for such a convocation he was killed by the 
bomb hurled by Grinevitsky. The People's Will organisation 
did not make any change in its tactics although the tsa- 
rist government was engaged in reforming activities. Sin- 
ce there was no mass revoluttonary agitatton at the time 
this shows how it had misjudged the change in circumstan- 
cés, The common people could actually have more success-— 
fully be drawn into revolutionary struggle with the go- 
vernment that was the result of its heroic struggle. The 
programme of reforms drawn up by the Minister of Internal 
Affairs allowed not just for administrative changes but 
also for economic measures. The intention of involving 
the public in preparing these reforms showed that the go- 
vernment was concerned to expand its social base of su- 
Ppport. The assassination of the tsar in March 1881 deter- 
mined the course of many subsequent events. 
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1880s-1890s. These years, the reign of Alexander III, 
constituted a counter-revolution from above;« A number of 
counter-reforms were carried out that cut back the politi-~ 
cal and economic freedoms granted during the previous 
reign. The rights of the authorities over the emancipated 
peasants were extended while the liberties of the zemstvos, 
the towns and the universities and of all press from cen- 
sorship were restricted. The most far-sighted officials 
still instinctively felt the need to find new sources 
of support. Without appealing to the raznochintsy, or to 
leading figures in the zemstvos, the new courts or the 
towns, the authorities gave a certain scope to capitalist 
development. However, the economic boom of the 1890s al- 
though it led to a renewal of the economy, the construc- 
tion of railways and of the Donbass and Krivoi Rog coal- 
mining and steel-making regions and import of capitals, 
was not accompanied, in contrast to even the 1860s, by 
any political innovations. 


It would have been only logical at the same time to 
expand the rights and liberties of the finally mature 
bourgeoisie. The latter's leading figures now felt a 
strong need for political organisation but the future 
spokesmen of the Cadet (Constitutional Democrats) and 
Octobrist parties were instead forced to gather illegally 
or meet abroad. The "Union of Liberation" as the Cadet 
party was titled came into being early in the 20th centu- 
ry, almost at the same time as the revolutionary Marxist 
Social Democrats (Bolsheviks and Mensheviks) and the po- 
pulist and terrorist Socialist Revolutionaries. All were 
illegally organised since there was no formal constitu- 
tional basis for their existence. 


Counter-revolution from above merely intensified re-~ 
sistance from below. Finally the latter erupted in the 
vast 1905-1907 revolution. As a result of the desperate 
concessions and punitive measures of the government the 
autocracy was not overthrown. Today we so loudly assert 
that this revolution was repressed that we often forget 
its positive consequences. The wages received by workers 
and clerical employees thereafter rose dramatically and 
they received the right to form trade unions, organise 
cooperatives and other forms of association. The rights 
of the press, the zemstvos and the courts were signifi- 
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cantly widened. Finally, the State Duma or parliament came 
into existence, 95 years after Speransky and 44 years after 
the emancipation of the serfs. 


Once again the authorities retreated without having 
led the reform movement. They detested the results but 
had become no wiser. A single but highly revealing’ episode 
was the treatment of the issue of land reform in autumn 
1905. At one moment the frightened government of Nikolai 
II was ready for the sake of its own survival to surrender 
millions of hectares to the peasants, including a large 
part of the landowners’ territories. Then, however, it 
became clear that the peak of the revolution had passed 
and immediately this readiness disappeared. 


19U5-1907, Neither the agrarian question nor other 
major issues had been resolved. History therefore offered 
three alternatives. First, the continuation of revolution 
from below, which then seemed extremely likely. Second, 
counter~-revolution from above which was what in some 
measure actually happened when the Second Duma was dis- 
banded in the coup of June 3, 1907. More than this, how- 
ever, the rulers could not permit themselves according to 
the then existing balance of forces. Apart from the new 
electoral law which increased the proportion of large 
landowners and the big bourgeoisie in the parliament the- 
re followed no other serious counter-reforms. Only the 
most fanatical reactionaries and frenzied members of the 
United Gentry dreamt of abolishing the Duma altogether 
and the other hard-won liberties. Finally, there was a 
third alternative: threatened by a new revolution from 
below and the modest successes of counter-revolution 
from above, yet another attempt was made at revolution 
from above. We refer to Stolypin and his reforms. 


There are well known although the Soviet historical 
literature does not always present all their aspects 
with the necessary degree of historical objectivity. At 
first sight, the idea was simple. Instead of giving 
peasants some of the landowners’ land certain peasants 
were encouraged to grow rich at the expense of others by 
dismantling the peasant commune. What belonged to the 
poor peasants would then more easily become the property 
of the better-off among them. The poor would be absorbed, 
first, by the factories and workshops of the towns and, 
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second, by the remoter parts of the country to which 

mass migration was organised. The gentry regardéd the 
promotion of such upstart landlords with envy. As we know, 
by 1914 a quarter of the peasants had left the commune 
while the triumph of these new farmers was obstructed 
from different sides by the conservatism of both landow- 
ners and also petty peasant landholders. Nevertheless, 

we must take Stolypin at his word when he said in a fa- 
mous phrase that he needed 20 years to transform Russia. 


This was the last serious alternative for the old re- 
gime. It was an attempt to avoid an explosion from below 
by carrying out revolution from above and thereby create 
new sources of support for the regime. It was a terrible 
and cruel alternative but it did represent bourgeois 
progress while preserving both the landowners and the auto- 
cracy together with the Duma. Quite how serious an alter- 
native it was is proven by the bitter struggle waged 
against Stolypin by politically quite incompatible forces. 
The revolutionaries made a variety of attacks on the new 
premier and his policies. The Bolsheviks saw the struggle 
against Stolypin as one of class against class; the SRs 
devoted no less effort to attacking him personally and 
in 1911 he was shot dead by Bogrov. The astounding para- 
dox was that the pass used by the assassin (himself an 
underground revolutionary with connections to the tsarist 
secret police), and the very opportunity to kill Stolypin, 
was in effect provided by the extreme right-wing Union 
of the Russian People (Black Hundreds): the commandant of 
the tsar's bodyguard General Kurlov was a member of the 
latter. 


The right wing of the gentry and Tsar Nikolai II, 
who was extremely attentive to their opinions, saw Stoly- 
pin as the destroyer of their traditional principles. He 
had given their rights to the bourgeoisie. Dissatisfied 
with the creation of this layer of rich peasants in the 
villages, the reactionary gentry were infuriated when he 
attempted to set up a political equivalent to his econo- 
mic reform. This was the proposal to abolish the estate 
distinctions within the zemstvo and thereby strengthen 
the nongentry element in the local administration. The 
upper authorities considered the slightest concession 








here of political power to be quite impossible. In such 
a crisis they recalled the timehallowed garrote, though 
this time to be used against the prime minister not the 
monarch himself. 


Blinded by their own narrow interests these people 
had no intuition that history had allowed them only six 
more years. By blocking Stolypin's revolution from above 
they considerably accelerated the explosion from below 
in 1917, 


Eptlogue 2. The Russian revolutions of February and 
October 1917 were an enormous wave that rose from below 
to sweep away the old world. Yet even here it was not 
possible, in quite new historical circumstances, to di- 
spense with a number of old historical traditions. "It 
was easy for Russia," wrote Lenin afterwards, “in the spe- 
cific and historically unique situation of 1917, to gtart 
the socialist revolution, but it will be more difficult 
for Russia than for the European countries to continue 
the revolution and bring it to its consummation."” Milli- 
ons took direct part in the events of those years but 
the state and the central administrative apparatus still 
retained a very important historical role. In 1919 Lenin 
wrote frankly and sharply of this role in an article 
(little studied in Soviet schools and institutes) on 
"The Constituent Assembly Elections and the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat". In his analysis of the results of 
voting for the Constituent Assembly in, November 1917 he 
noted that the Bolsheviks had received 25 per cent of 
the votes. The SRs, Mensheviks and other petty-bourgeois 
parties had 62 per cent of the votes while the landowner 
and bourgeois parties (Cadets and others) only obtained 
13 per cent. 


“How could such a miracle have occurred?" he demanded. 
"How could the Bolsheviks, who polled one-fourth of the 
votes, have won a victory over the petty-bourgeois demo- 
crats, who were in alliance (coalition) with the bourge- 
oisie, and who together with the bourgeoisie polled 
three-fourths of the votes? 


"The Bolsheviks were victorious, first of all, becau- 
se they had behind them the vast majority of the proleta- 
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riat, which included the most class-conscious, energetic 
and revolutionary section, the real vanguard,of that ad- 
vanced class. 


"An overwhelming majority of forces at the decisive 
point at the decisive moment--this 'law' of military su- 
ccess is also the law of political success, especially 
in that fierce, seething class war which is called revolu- 
tion. 


"Capitals, or, in general, big commercial and indus-— 
trial centres (here in Russia the two coincided, but they 
do not everywhere coincide), to a cosiderable degree de- 
cide the political fate of a nation, provided, of course, 
the centres are supported by sufficient local, rural force 
and even if that support does not come immediately."4 

Since they had the advantage of striking forces in 
Petrograd and Moscow, and sufficient support on the Nor- 
thern Front and in the Baltic Fleet the Bolsheviks could 
ignore the relatively small proportion of the votes they 
obtained in distant regions (the Volga area, the Urals 
and Siberia) and also on the Caucasian, Southwest and Ru- 
manian fronts. This role as striking forces was particu- 
larly that of the proletariat and particularly that of 
centralised power which, more than in other countries, 
ran much further ahead of the revolution in other loca- 
lities and to a considerable extent determined its de- 
velopment. The new revolutionary transformations had to 
find a response among the people while the latter, more 
and more, had to become the basis and foundation of what 
had started in Petrograd and Moscow. 


This search for wide popular support explains the 
abrupt change of direction in 1921, for the introduction 
of NEP (the new economic policy) had not been envisaged 
in any revolutionary theory. The economy was now shifted 
onto a new track. After the arbitrary decisions of the 
"marketless" War Communism a system of commodity exchan- 
ge regulated by the market again flourished. 


The examples of pre-revolutionary Russia and Western 
experience have shown us the great historical effective- 
ness of a market economy with its corresponding institu- 
tions of democracy and glasnost. Undoubtedly, NEP from 
1921 to 1929 was accompanied by a variety of advances in 
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the area of politics and glasnost. The sphere of publishing 
was widened, cooperatives were permitted a major role 

and there were varied forms of democratic self-administra- 
tion. 


Nevertheless, democracy in the economy clearly then 
exceeded any comparable political phenomena. Here we are 
not referring to criticism from the right and the daydreams 
of restoring the former pre-revolutionary political system 
(as expressed in the well-known émigré Smena vekh movement). 
Our subject is the dangerous deficiency of democracy which 
such people as Gorky, Korolenko and Kropotkin noticed in 
the 1920s. The destruction of all the old world potential- 
ly carried with it the danger that not only the institu- 
tions of the autocracy (the tsarist regime, the governors 
police, etc.) would be swept away but also those institu- 
tions which had historically opposed the autocracy. The 
Duma, zemstvo, bourgeois courts and freedom of the press 
were all signs of a certain independence of society. 





In these conditions there arose the danger of bureau~ 
cratisation and lack of supervision of the new administra- 
tive apparatus when the counter-weights of the old system 
were removed. Neither were the leaders of the revolution 
themselves free of such fears. A powerful administrative 
system was further strengthened by the transfer of the 
largest enterprises, banks and all foreign trade to its 
control, and it grew rapidly in the first post-revolutio- 
nary years. Lenin recalled in his article on the "Tax in 
Kind": "Look at the economic aspects of the evils of bu- 
reaucracy, We see nothing of them cn May 5, 1918. Six 
months after the October Revolution, with the old bureau- 
cratic apparatus smashed from top to bottom, we feel none 
of its evils... 


“After the 10th Congress of the Russian Communist Par- 
ty (March 1921), which summed up the controversies closely 
connected with an analysis of these evils, we find them 
ever more distinct and sinister."5 


Aware of the monopoly of power concentrated in the 
hands of the Party, Lenin sought insistently for new 
opportunities for democratisation and self-administration 
within that system. He suggested that two independent cen- 
tres be created within the Party which might help overcome 
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this bureaucratic threat: the Central Committee and the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection or Rabkrin. 


The years from 1921 to 1929 will continue to be looked 
on as a complex and at times painful series of experiments 
in Soviet history aimed at establishing an optimal system. 
An attempt was made to combine control of the commanding 
heights of the economy with the free play of the market 
and a powerful centralised authority with democracy and 
self-government. 


When we ask ourselves today why the NEP variant did 
not take hold and was not continued we must not just think 
of the specific balance of forces between the bureaucracy 
and the common people in the 1920s. The centuries-long 
traditions of over-centralisation and non-commodity rela- 
tions must also be considered. For in different circum- 
stances these traditions would give rise to Stalin's re- 
gime and later, that of Brezhnev. 


From the 14th-15th centuries onwards, a large propor- 
tion of the changes came from above, whether they were 
revolutionary or counter-revolutionary in nature. Either 
the state acted or a small group of people who aspired 
to seize power and become the state. The prime cause, in 
my view, when we compare Russia to Europe, is the weak- 
ness of the towns and the third estate which resulted 
from the devastations of the Mongol-Tartars and other un- 
favourable influences, 


As everywhere, the common people play an enormous 
role in Russian history, Here, however, it finds a diffe- 
rent expression than in the countries of commodity exchan- 
ge and bourgeois democracy. .The people demonstrate enor- 
mous energy but incomparably less initiative and indepen- 
dence than in fulfilling the will of the "higher autho~ 
rities", Historically the common people were "tsar-orien- 
ted", hoping to find in him a fellow opponent of the rule 
of a stratum of bureaucrats. In many respects this was a 
false and naive expectation but, at the same time, also 
reflected a definite historical reality: various forms 
of alliance between the tsar and the people against the 
arbitrary actions of the higher officials and administra- 
tion were actually possible. n 


Officialdom or bureaucracy came to be a particularly 
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powerful force when for centuries the state was centrali- 
sed and no democratic counter-weights or traditions oppo- 
sed it. Soviet literature on the subject always refers 

to this bureaucracy as being socially united with the 
country's higher authorities. Both are opposed by the op- 
pressed masses. At a high level of generalisation this is 
true in historical and economic terms. Yet the descrip- 
tion is insufficient for a more detailed political analy- 
sis. When there is an absence of democracy and glasnost 

it is often clearer to the ruler where the class interests 
of the ruling minority actually lie. Hence the narrow-min- 
ded conservatism that is characteristic of the lower, se- 
cond storey of the social edifice. This is why both the 
administration and the reactionary wealthy classes oppose 
even those reforms that are, in the final analysis, being 
conducted to save these short-sighted people from them- 
selves. 


There are a great many ways in which the bureaucracy 
can resist the revolutionary or reformist policies of the 
highest authorities, They can sabotage, instigate provoca- 
tions, try to create scares or terror, or organise a 
coup. Often there are attempts, actively supported by the 
middle ranks, of an outwardly democratic appearance to 
limit the scope of initiative from above. Since the hig- 
her authorities are more progressive than the middle~ran- 
king officials in a revolution from above this is a con- 
cealed form of conservative reaction. No less varied are 
the ways of overcoming such resistance: direct reprisals, 
using the threat of internal and external danger to cow 
the bureaucrats, the famous reliance of the throne on 
the mob, transfer of the capital, or the creation of a 
new apparatus in parallel to the old. 


By its very nature a "revolution from ahove" invol- 
ves a decisive break with the past, partly because there 
are not enough flexible and responsive mechanisms of chan- 
ge. This is inevitably combined with complex manoeuvring, 
and a zigzagging shift now to the left, not to the right, 
since only this permits a steady progression from the 
top downwards. At the same time, a shortage of theory and 
historical experience forces the state revolution to use 
methods of trial and error, thereby determining the best 
course to follow. 
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The usual claim of the conservative camp is that the~ 
re is either no one or not enough people to carry out such 
reforms. This is unconvincing. Literally in the space of a 
few years reformers can be found among the young and some | 
of the old. Even certain officeholders who only yesterday, 
served another regime become turncoats or werewolves. ; 


Revolutions from above often last for 10 or 20 years, 
In a comparatively short period they result in major chan- 
ges that are not guaranteed, however, against the effects 
of the subsequent periods of reaction. It is rare, never- 
theless, that the previous achievements are completely 
reversed and so the next time movement begins from a dif- 
ferent more advanced point. The most reliable way of secu- 
ring major reforms from above is to constantly continue, 
widen and extend them by setting up reliable feedback sys~ 
tems such as the market, glasnost and democracy provide. 
Politics can then be effectively coordinated with real 
life. An enormous, often under~appreciated, role is played 
in sych developments by the progressive intelligentsia. 
The position it adopts does much to determine the succes- 
ses and historical limits of such reforms. 


Several times, from the 16th century onwards, there 
has arisen a choice in Russian history between the Europea 
and Asiatic paths of development. Sometimes a commodity- 
exchange system and self-government gained the upper 
hand while at others a complex and mixed situation resul- 
ted. Frequently, alas, it was a serf-holding despotism 
that triumphed. Each such triumph was a tragedy for the 
country and its people and cost hundreds of thousands or 
even millions of lives. It degraded, robbed and corrupt- 
ed with fear and servility the minds of those who survived. 


Today the next great attempt is taking place in front 
of our eyes. The higher authorities have undertaken ra- 
dical reforms and are opposed by powerful bureaucratic 
forces which, in fighting for their existence, do not 
see that their obstruction and sabotage block reforms 
that they and their own children need. Both sides try to 
involve the will and strength of the people in support of , 
their interests. The bureaucrats exploit the lack of democ 
ratic traditions and the fear, tiredness and prejudices of. 
the ordinary people. The reformist-revolutionaries appeal 
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to the common sense, pride and self-respect of the people; 
they invoke a hatred of the lying, parasitic and base 
theories and activities of the bureaucracy. 


If the reforms do not succeed and there follow a 
further 15-20 years of stagnation then the country is fa- 
ted to follow the unreconstructed great powers of the past 
such as Ottoman Empire and Austria-Hungary. After such a 
period of crises and terrible losses it will nevertheless 
be forced to introduce the elements of feedback, the mar- 
ket and democracy. 


Among the advantages of the present revolution is 
the great historical experience that has been accumulated 
throughout these centuries of tsarism and decades of the 
Soviet system. We believe we shall succeed. Not thanks to 
the exceptional gift of destiny, but through a difficult 
process that, for all its ebbs and flows, moves ever for- 
ward. 
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WHY FEBRUARY? WHY OCTOBER? 


Genrikh IOFFE, D.Sc. (Hist.) 


Before we try to answer the not-so-simple question 
in the headline, I would like to make one important re- 
mark. No matter how paradoxical it may seem, our histo- 
riography, which had long been developing in the limits 
set by the "Short Course of the History of the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks)", was itself conducive to 
the spread of the "concept" according to which the Oc- 
tober Revolution should not have been "made". This con- 
cept gained rather wide currency among emigrants’ quar- 
ters of the so-called "first wave", i.e., of those who 
"originated" from the revolution and the Civil War. In 
their view, October was premature, a stop should have 
been made at the February Revolution, strengthening and 
developing the democratic system it had given birth to. 


To be fair, it.should be said that there existed 
also another point of view. Thus, Peter Struve believed 
that there was no need either for October or February, 
that the forces of the opposition should have slowéd 
down the struggle with the traditional authority, try- 
ing to transform it in a peaceful way. February, he be- 
lieved, had given birth to October. If we were to accept 
the assertion that it was necessary to stop at the Feb- 
ruary limit, we would equally have to agree with the 
opinion that we should not even come near to that limit. 


But both February and October did actually take 
place. It is, therefore, important to grasp the factors 
which turned the country to the social explosions we 
call revolutions. A host of works have been written 
dealing with the topic of "Preparing and carrying out 
the Great October Revolution". They are really number- 
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less. And unless we renounce this view of the revolution, 
so Strange for Marxists, we should hardly enter into 
polemics with our opponents. A revolution cannot be "pre- 
pared" or "made"! A revolution, which presupposes a power- 
ful movement of radicalised masses who are determined to 
overthrow the existing regime, is always basically spon- 
taneous. This applies both to February and to October, 

to the October Revolution, if we do not identify it with 
the October armed uprising... 


In the early 20th century, Russia was shaken by 
three revolutions during the life-span of one generation: 
in 1905-1907, in February and in October 1917. This alone 
makes one give serious thought to the question: were the 
revolutionary developments in Russia of the early 20th 
century accidental or predetermined? These developments 
surely had their own roots, nourished by their own soil 
and sub-soil. And these should be sought in the country's 
depths, in the pre-February Russia. There, the "upper 
strata" ruled, perhaps, with an especially brazen cyni- 
cism. Their social and political egoism, just as the 
egoism of their power--tsarism--braked and restricted 
the carrying out of even those changes which were becoming 
the potent imperatives of the times. The "great reform" 
of 1861 proved to be too late in freeing the peasants, 
largely depriving them of land. But the forces conjured 
up and released by that reform were already irreversibly 
in action. The liberal-bourgeois opposition gained in 
momentum, winning ever fresh footholds. And an even more 
formidable contestant--the revolutionary working class-- 
appeared in the political offing. What was, then, the 
reaction of the authorities? 


In 1894, after the advent to the throne of the new 
tsar Nikolai II, the liberals of the town of 
Tver loyally asked him to allow social institution-- 
the Zemstvo councils--to "express their own opinions on 
issues of concern to them”, In a short reply uttered in 
public on January 17, 1895, the young Tsar called the 
Tver Zemstvo local councillors the people "infatuated 
with absurd dreams", stating that he would be firm in 
protecting the foundations of the autocracy. This promp- 
ted Struve who was at that time one of the anti~Tsar 
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camp, being a Legal Marxist, to write an "Open Letter to 
Nikolai II". It said, in part, that "the Russian 

public thinking works hard and torturously to find soluti- 
ons to the cardinal problems of the people's way of. life, 
which had not yet had time to mould itself into definite 
forms after the great emancipatory epoch, and which recent- 
ly went in the famine-stricken years [the hunger of 1891-1892 
is meent--G.I.] through severe ordeals... And it is at 

the time like this... that representatives of society... 
have heard nothing else than another reminder of Your 
omnipotence and have been once more impressed that the 
Tsar is fully estranged from the people...". Struve made 

a conclusion that, things being like this, the cause of 
the autocracy is lost, that "it digs a grave for itself 
and will, sooner or later, but at any rate in the not-so- 
distant future, fall under the onslaught of virile social 
forces". To the question: why?, Struve answered that the 
position held by the head of the regime--the Tsar--would 
only "sharpen the resolution to fight against the hated 
system using every possible means". “You were the first to 
begin the struggle," Struve warned prophetically, "and 
the struggle will not be long to wait".! 


This is what actually happened. On January 9, 1905, 
the first Russian revolution began. The proletariat beca- 
me its main striking force, next came the peasantry. The 
autocratic regime cracked and staggered. It was only then 
that it risked some concessions. 


The Tsarist Manifesto of October 17, 1905, which, 
probably, was just as late as the repeal of serfdom, 
"donated" certain democratic freedoms. But as soon as the 
onslaught of the revolutionary attack slackened, these 
freedoms began to be emasculated and nullifed. That was 
received as a fraud. "Instead of heeding the truth and 
halting!’ Korolenko wrote later, "the Tsarist government 
was only mounting the lie, reaching at last the point of 
a monstrous absurdity, an ‘autocratic constitution), i.e. 

a dream of preserving the essence of absolutism in a 
constitutional coating with the help of lies".2 But as 
Thomas Carlyle said, it is from lies that governments 
most often perish... 


At any rate, solution of many cardinal problems was 
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again postponed or protracted. They were driven into 
depth, increasingly becoming more acute. What was taking 
place was a conservation of stagnation and backwardness, 
with rudiments of progress desperately and torturously 
trying to shoot through them. This only aggravated social 
contrasts and contradictions, making them especially un- 
wholesome. In the early 20th century, a Zemstvo doctor, 

a Constitutional-Democrat and a future Minister in the 
Provisional Government A. Shingarev wrote in his “Dying- 
Out Village" that "the low cultural standard of the 
population and its appalling material insecurity and ab- 
solute dispossession of land, directly derive from the 
social errors of the past time and from the general con- 
temporary conditions of the Russian way of life, which 
errors deprived it of free development, independent ac- 
tivity and enlightenment...". He urged an immediate and 
broad "revaluation of values", stressing the need "to say 
openly and loudly for everyone to hear that the existing 
omnipotence of bureaucracy is fully unsuitable, pointing 
to the crying facts of the gradual ruining of the popu- 
lar masses", Otherwise, Shingarev predicted, we are doo- 
med to face unavoidable "coming upheavals". 3 But they 
wouldn't listen to what Shingarev said. They would rather 


heed what those "loyal subjects" from among the conserva- 
tive "black hundreds" preached, assuring that autocracy 
is primordially inherent in the Russian people. They 
would hear only that which they wanted to hear. 


Now that we have gone through the tragic civil war, 
Stalin's abuses and repressions, degradation of the stag- 
Nation period, the pre-revolutionary Russia presents 
itself in our mind's eye in nostalgically blissfull pic- 
tures. But is it historically fair to view the past 
through the prism of the thick layer of tragic events that 
occurred after that past? Would not such a view distort 
the true understanding of the past? Works of our great 
authors from Pushkin to Chekhov and Gorky are the finest 
source of history. What, then, is the image of the Russi- 
an life "fettered by arbitrary rule" that is mirrored 
in their works? 


Alexander Blok, was, perhaps, one of the poets who 
especially keenly sensed and grasped the course of histo- 
ry and its juncture. In 1909 he, having come home after 
seeing Chekhov's “Three Sisters", wrote in a letter to 
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his mother: "This is a corner of the great Russian art, 
one of the corners of my nasty, soiled, dull and blood- 
stained homeland that by some miracle had not been be- 
spat and remained pure, by mere chance managing to survi- 
ve... We are all ill-fated that our native land prepared 
for us such a soil-~-a soil for malice and abuse of each 
other. We all live behind Chinese walls, half-despising 
each other, while our single and common foe——the Russian 
polity, the hypocrisy of churches, the pubs, the trea- 
sury and the bureaucrats--do not show their faces and 
incite us against each other".4 one could say that these 
words of Blok's were dictated by his poetic emotionality. 
But this is what an equally morally pure, but, perhaps, 
more sober-minded V. Korolenko had to say about the last 
years of the tsarist epoch: “Public thought was put under 
the bushel and compulsively fitted into an accepted ste- 
reotype. A hopeless stagnation came to reign in farming, 
increasingly larger sections of industrial workers were 
being deprived of the possibility to fight for the better- 
ment of their condition. Intelligentsia friendly to the 
people was being driven underground, exiled to Siberia or 
into emigration..." 


This is how many honest, decent men, who took the 
fate of their country and of their people close to the 
heart, felt. These were the beginnings of the struggle 
for a new, free Russia. Life was taking a turn where a 
fresh 1905 Revolution was, apparently, inevitable.... 


We must be fair: it was already the first revoluti- 
on that showed the stern countenance of the people who 
rose in arms, a people that was humiliated and downtro- 
dden, it revealed the ultra-leftist moods and extremism 
of some revolutionary groups which took the road of terror. 
And many of those who only yesterday counted themselves 
among’ the opponents of the autocracy, got scared of that 
countenance, Later, already as an emigrant, Peter Struve 
wrote that "beginning with Decemter 1905, with the date 
of the Moscow armed uprising--no matter how you appraise 
the government policy in 1905 through 1914 --the real 
threat to freedom and to law and order in Russia already 
emanated from the left, not from the right...". But, in 
Struve’s words, neither the liberal opposition, nor the 
authorities saw it, failing to comprehend this fact. And 
even in the face of the "spontaneous revolutionary ma-: 
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ximalism" which spurred on the "lower strata", they did 
not take the road of mutual concessions; on the part of 
the opposition, Struve believed, these concessions "should 
have been much deeper and more resolute, than those made 
by the historical supreme authority."6 "Pecatum est tnt- 
ra et extra muros" Struve lamented ("Peccable were both 
those inside the walls and those storming them"). 


With the passage of years and soon after the first 
revolution, everything Struve wrote about found expressi- 
on in the Vekhi trend‘’--an ideological movement that 
arose in some circles of liberal intellectuals. Its 
main idea was that there was no need and no use for a 
revolution as a lever to upturn and change society. A 
cultural and religious resurgence is the only road 
leading to such changes. The Vekhi people called for the 
renunciation of the revolution, of the struggle with the 
historically traditional authority. Lenin called the Vek- 
hi movement "liberal renegacy."'8 


But was not the Vekhi road tested in practice? And 
what were the results of that test? The repeal of serf- 
dom in 1861 and the Tsar's Manifesto of October 17, 1905-- 
the two milestones on that road --while paving the way 
for progress, were at once followed by a step or two back- 
ward to the initial “autocratic foundation". Fearing 
sharp changes, the regime was acting very much like a 
swinging pendulum, trying to pursue a centrist policy 
at a time when bold, radical solutions were needed. It 
found itself in a sort of a viciouscircle: this ought tobe 
done, but it must not be done, this must not be done, but 
it ought to be done. Under these circumstances, a refor- 
mer with a pioneering spirit of Peter the Great was pro- 
bably needed, but the ruling class was no longer able to 
give birth to leaders of such a gauge. Nikolai II could 
at best resort to all sorts of manoeuvres. But this irri- 
tated even the supporters of the autocracy, the Right- 
wing people, who saw in this wavering signs of the weak- 
ness and irresolution of the authorities. This is what 
a group of "black-hundred" politicians wrote in a letter 
to the Tsar. “Half-measures only annoy people... A reso- 
lute measure hits hard, but it is reconciled with at 
once."9 As to the Left-wing camp, the idea was increasin- 
gly gaining ground there that the skein of problems that 
had piled up should be smashed into smithereens, rather 
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than untangled slowly. It may be that what was behind it 
was also what Yu. Trifonov called impatience (See his 
novel Impattence.) 


But though the ideological struggle in the pre-revo- 
lutionary years was of paramount importance, taken by it- 
self it could not give rise to the revolution. A major 
factor that sparked off the February Revolution was, of 
course, the war, a protracted, incomprehensive, atroci- 
ous and tortuous war. Yes, it was the war that divorced 
tremendous masses of most able-bodied men from work, their 
own homes and families, resulting in economic dislocation, 
derangement of communications and food problems. And whole 
companies of men machine-gunned dead on the front-line, 
the wounded and the crippled, an endless and gloomy ret- 
reat along endless and jaded roads, the barbed-wire tren- 
ches soaked with water and filth. Speaking of the war, 
of its aftermath and impact on the people's morals, Lenin 
was so bold as to describe it as "going back to savagery". 
Wrote M. Gorky: "It is almost three years now that we've 
been living in a bloody nightmare, turning into beasts 
and going mad... Much hatred has been sown in these years, 
and its seed yield today bumper crops!'"10 


The man with the gun no longer wanted to fight in 
the war, nor could he fight any longer. And yet, despite 
the mounting massive unrest and an increasing revoluti- 
onisation of the masses, it is not impossible that all 
this would not have erupted with such a tremendous force, 
had there been no weakening, no degradation, we may say, 
of the tsarist authority. That it was unable to lead a 
backward country at such complex junctures was apparent. 
The prestige of the government was dwindling at a cata- 
strophically rapid pace. Rasputin and Rasputinism play-~ 
ed the role of the catalyst of that process. A popular 
saying of that time--"Russia under the whip"--had a du-~ 
al meaning: under the whip of the autocracy and under 
the whip of Grishka Rasputin (it was suspected that he 
was a member of the Whips' sect). 


The readily accepted idea that the government of 
the last tsar was pathologically sterile provided good 
grounds to demand its removal. It would be, of course, 
simplifying things to explain all this by the "perfi- 
dious" propagandistic and political designs of liberal 
and the Fronde-like groups. The general atmosphere of 
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indignation aroused by grave defeats of the Russian 

army, economic difficulties and disorder in the country, 
must not be discounted. The disintegration of power had, 
undoubtedly, facilitated the victory of the February 
Revolution, speeding it up. As Lenin wrote, a sharp 

turn of history was needed for "... the filthy and blood- 
stained cart of the Romanov monarchy" to be “overturned 
at one stroke."'1 


A precipitate collapse of tsarism, resulting, as Gor- 
ky remarked, in a sudden marriage of yesterday's monarchic 
Russia with freedom, gave rise to an/unprecedentedly pro- 
found radicalisation of the mass of the people. Workers, 
town middle classes, peasants and soldiers--all became 
aware of, and began to believe in, their own strength. 
The triumph of the victory, which only recently seemed 
im practicable, imbued) them all with the faith in the 
unlimited possibilities of the revolution. Demands were 
voiced ever more imperatively to solve not only political 
problems, but also social ones-~peace, land, workers’ 
control, They turned into challenges, into testing 
grounds for all parties laying claim to the leadership 
of the popular masses--from Constitutional-Democrats 
to Bolsheviks. Both the Constitutional-Democrats and the 
Right-wing Socialists (Right-wing Socialist-Revolutiona- 
ries and Mensheviks), guided by various practical consi- 
derations, chose to support the Provisional Government 
which tried to channel the revolution into the "tranquil 
shores", stopping it at the February limit, rather than 
support the people. 


What was, then, the outcome? A Menshevik leader, I. 
Tsereteli, had to admit bitterly already after the Octo~- 
ber Revolution that what they were then doing was a futile 
attempt to dam up a destructive spontaneous flood. His 
is a ruthless, but truthful assessment! It was only Bol- 
sheviks whowent to the masses to be together with the ma- 
sses, the masses the way they were, their souls opening 
out for revolution. Already an emigrant, Struve wrote 
that Bolshevism alone was logical in, and essentially lo- 
yal to, the revolution, and succeeded, therefore, in win- 
Ning it, while the Constitutional-Democrat P. Milyukov 
added that “only iron people, professional revolutionari- 
es not afraid of releasing an all-devouring rebellious 
spirit, could take that road." Well, if one is to lament 
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that the February Revolution "did not halt", but proceed- 
ed to the October frontiers, then these lamentations should 
be addressed to the opponents of Bolsheviks rather than to 
the Bolsheviks themselves, had the former realised the as- 
pirations of the masses, no October was possibly needed..., 
Later, in March 1920, Lenin, addressing Mensheviks and So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries, asked: "Is there a fool in the 
world who would have resorted to revolution if you had 
really begun social reform?"1!2 


A. Kerensky later on tried to make believe that the 
Provisional Government was about to become stable, practi- 
cally controlling the situation, and that Russia was never 
nearer to the triumph of the democratic statehood than at 
that time. But these were pitiful words uttered to vindi- 
cate oneself. In the six months of its rule, bourgeois 
and the Right-wing socialist parties whose representati- 
ves were members of the Provisional Government, demonstra- 
ted their practically "total" inability to run the count- 
ry, which already by the autumn of 1917, actually lay in 
ruins. Many of the great expectations of the February Re- 
volution had not come true. The Provisional Government re- ¢ 
fused to tackle in earnest the land problem, the accursed 
war went on, industrial dislocation went from bad to wor- 





se, the food crisis was deteriorating, while freedom was 
still denied to the peoples of the border regions. 


Frustration of hopes harbours a formidable revolutio- 
nary potential. It gives birth to desperate resolution, 
which can be used dually. Many political figures--from 
Lenin to Milyukov-~believed that the real political alter- 
Native was increasingly reduced to the following: either 
the victory of the Left-wing forces and the transfer of 
power into the hands of Soviets which were going Bolshe- 
vik and were prepared to implement the demands of the 
people, or the victory of the counter-revolution which, 
taking advantage of the growing dissatisfaction of the 
masses and under the watchword of a "firm order} would 
try to install a military dictatorship, and, probably, 
to restore the monarchy. Later on, Milyukov formulated 
that alternative in no uncertain terms: "Either Lenin 
or Kornilov." 











The Kornilov affair was nothing else than an outright 
attempt on the part of counter-revolutionaries to reverse 
the train of events of 1917 in their favour by forceful 
meatis, 1.e., on the path of civil war. But they had fail- 
ed. Coming up against the united front of the revolutio- 
nary and democratic masses that took shape by that time, 
the Kornilov affair ended in fiasco. Its defeat could ha- 
ve become a momentous juncture in the history of the en- 
tire revolution, it was then possible to turn it onto the 
road of peaceful development and a peaceable transfer of 
power to Soviets, for which transfer the Bolsheviks stro- 
ve till the July events when the Provisional Government, 
abetted by the Menshevik-- Socialist-Revolutionary All- 
Russia Central Executive Committee, avalanched them with 
repressions and calumnies. On behalf of the Bolshevik 
Party and for the last time Lenin proposed to Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks to take power, preserving 
the unity of the revolutionary and democratic front. But 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries ignored that 
propesal, clearly apprehending the tempestuous growth of 
Bolshevism which began following the rout of Kornilov's 
forces, And once again they extended their helping hand 
to the Provisional Government, which earlier had overtly 
abetted those forces and which now turned the front 
against the "Left-wing danger", against Bolsheviks. The 
split of the top echelons of revolutionary democracy 
entailed fatal consequences. Lenin considered it indis- 
putable that "... only an alliance of the Bolsheviks 
with the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks... would 
make civil war in Russia impossible...'"13 


Kornilov's defeat upset "the balance of forces", 
which the Provisional Government was hitherto able to 
maintain with difficulty. A heavy blow struck at the 
right flank sharply strengthened the left one, advancing 
it to the fore. Now Kerensky, the Provisional Government 
were directly threatened by the "Left-wing danger": the 
tiovement of the masses to transfer power to the Soviets 
headed by Bolsheviks. To curb this danger in the way 
they managed to curb the Kornilov's affair was for them 
a task incomparably more difficult, and, as further deve- 
lopments showed, simply impracticable. They could not 
already rely on the Right-wing (pro-Kornilov) forces: 
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although those forces had not been ultimately crashed, 
incapacitated they were indisputably. Those Kornilov men 
who had survived, mainly the military, could not give a 
helping hand to Kerensky, and actually they did not want 
to. They showed this in the days crucial for the Provi- 
sional Government: in late October Kerensky managed to 
scratch together only a few Cossack detachments for a 
march on Petrograd. 


In the face of the "Bolshevik threat", Kerensky's 
"Left-wing" supporters--the conciliatory Parties (Menshe- 
viks and Socialist-Revolutionaries) endeavoured to prop 
the Kerensky regime with "democratic supports" (the pre- 
Parliament), and when this failed, to spur Kerensky to 
measures which, they believed, would cut the ground from 
under the feet of Bolsheviks: announce the holding of 
peace negotiations, allot land to the peasants, etc. In 
actual fact, these measures were incompatible with the 
Kerensky regime, whose very essence consisted in balan-~ 
cing and manoeuvring between the Left-wing and the 
Right-wing forces. The Provisional Government was doomed-- 
that was sensed and felt by many. 


But what forces were capable of sweeping off the 
Government? Was it Right-wing, counter-revolutionary or 
Left-wing, revolutionary forces? The Right-wing ones, 
shocked by Kornilov's flop, were in all likelihood in 
no hurry. Their tactics, it appears, proceeded from the 
consideration that the imminent and ultimate collapse of 
the authority would give rise to the outflow of anarchy, 
which, in turn, would provide a favourable ground to es- 
tablish "tough-line power". And if despite this, the Bol- 
sheviks did manage to come to power, this would not 
matter much: they would not be able to hold out for long, 
they would only add up to raging anarchy... Their motto 
was: the worse, the better. 


Lenin saw that a grave danger was looming large over 
the revolution and the country. Dissatisfaction and dis-~ 
illusionment of the masses could easily turn into apathy 
and fatigue, creating a favourable soil for anarchic 
riots. In these conditions the wave of anarchic element 
could have swept away the revolutionary and politically 
alert vanguard. The counter-revolutionaries asserted that 
the source of such a wave would be the revolution and 
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democracy. "It would be erroneous to think," wrote Gorky, 
"that it is political freedom that creates anarchy, 

no, ... freedom has only transformed the internal disease 
--the spiritual one--into a skin disease. We have been 
injected with anarchy by the monarchic system, it is from 
it that we have inherited that infection".14 


The revolutionary forces had had to act instantaneously. 
That is how October 1917 was born, The time chosen for it 
was most advantageous. The credit for it goes to Lenin 
who used his arguments and will-power to overcome the re- 
sistance and wavering of many members of the Party Central 
Committee. No other Party had a leader of Lenin's gauge. 
Trotsky was, perhaps, right when he wrote that "had the 
Bolsheviks failed to take power in October-November, they 
would, probably, not have taken it at all. Instead of a 
firm leadership, the masses would have found in Bolshe- 
viks the same and unchanging discrepancy between words 
and deeds, of which they had grown sick and tired, and 
would in two or three months have recoiled away from the 
Party that had not lived up to their expectations, just 
as they had previously recoiled away from Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries and Mensheviks. One section of the working 
people would have fallen victim to indifferentism, while 
the other would be burning its forces in convulsive mo- 
vements, in anarchic outbursts, in guerrillas’ skirmishes, 
in vengeful terror and desperation. The respite thus re- 
ceived the bourgeoisie would have used to conclude a se- 
parate peace with Hogenzollern and to crush revolutionary 
organisations."15 


Was Lenin's decision, which opened up the largely un- 
known way to the future, accepted readily? We know that it 
was not. Such prominent Bolsheviks as L. Kamenev and G. Zi- 
novyev opposed it, substantiating this standpoint by what 
seems to be very serious arguments. Many were aware, and 
Lenin himself was equally aware, that "the revolution is 
always born in torturous labours", 16 that Bolsheviks will 
undertake a "formidable task", to accomplish which "many 
mistakes" would have to be made. But, as Lenin believed, 
"... there are moments in history when a desperate strug- 
gle of the masses, even for a hopeless cause, is essential 
for the further schooling of these masses and their 
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training for the next struggle."'7 If the uprising had 
been declined, this would have paved the way to spontanei- 
ty and anarchy, which in all times provided‘ground for 

the emergence of a counter-revolutionary dictatorship 
destroying both the revolution and democracy. The Bolshe- 
viks made their decision and the masses followed them, 
believing that the transfer of power to the Soviets would, 
at long last, open up the road to a better, decent life 
man deserves. As so, the Provisional Government had fallen, 


The power was taken over by the Second Congress of 
Soviets, canvened in Petrograd. It cancelled capi- 
tal punishment, proclaimed the decrees on peace and on 
land, and formed the Soviet Government. From this point 
of view, October not only had not put 'paid' to February, 
it safeguarded its gains, developing and deepening it. Be- 
sides Bolsheviks, other socialist parties also attended 
the Congress, the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutio- 
naries in particular, For them the victory of the October 
armed uprising meant the defeat of their policy of recon- 
ciliation with bourgeois parties. But they failed to find 
the strength to acknowledge this defeat and play the role 
of an oppositional minority. They demonstratively left 
the Congress, counting that by isolating Bolsheviks they 
would be able to compel them to capitulate. The withdra- 
wal of these parties from the Congress and their politi- 
cal manoeuvring in the subsequent talks on the formation 
of the homogeneously socialist government were largely 
conducive to the creation of the ‘one-party political 
system in the country. 


From the above it follows that the October armed 
uprising was, of course, an act of civil war. Lenin re- 
peatedly pointed to this, in his speech at the 7th Party 
Congress in particular.!8 But as further developments 
show, October had by no means triggered off a full-scale 
civil war, the war that entailed immense material and 
moral losses and that left its imprint on the entire sub- 
sequent history of the country. Soviet power was estab~ 
lishing itself on the entire vast territory of the Ru- 
ssian empire at a rather rapid pace. This is what was 
happening roughly till February-March 1918. "In the cour- 
se of a few weeks;' wrote Lenin, "having overthrown 
the bourgeoisie, we crushed its open resistance in civil 
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war. We passed in a victorious triumphal march of Bolshe- 
vism from one end of a vast country to the other."19 It 
happened this way also because by October, 1917 the coun- 
ter-revolution had not yet managed to consolidate its for- 
ces after Kornilov's defeat and was rather demoralised. 


Individual acts of armed resistance which Soviet po- 
wer encountered in the course of its "triumphal march", 
although they sometimes drew a dramatic response from 
their contemporaries, were, after all, of limited, local 
character. The Kerensky-Krasnov crusade by a few Cossack 
detachments, ended in failure, Hard-fought battles took 
place in Moscow, but today it is perfectly clear that the 
short-lived Moscow counter-revolution did not have any 
serious chance of success. It was not difficult to liqui- 
date the General Headquarters in Mogilev, where the Co- 
mmander-in-Chief General N. Dukhonin was killed, falling 
victim to the mob of soldiers. Even the mutinies of the 
Cossack Ataman A. Kaledin (the Don area) supported by 
the Ukrainian Rdda, and of another Cossack Ataman A. Du- 
tov (the Southern Urals), and some other mutinies, though 
they were undoubtedly dangerous, did not imperil the 
existence of Soviet power. Rather soon they waned, too. 
What, then, is implied by the transition from individual 
hotbeds of civil war engendered by the October armed up- 
rising to the Civil War which for at least three years 
divided the country in camps confronting each other, in- 
volving in it external, foreign forces? 


Georges Jacques Danton used to say that only those 
love the revolution with a genuine love who come from the 
midst of the people. This is, evidently, true. The revolu- 
tion is a feast for the oppressed and the humiliated. But 
society does not consist of them alone, though they are, 
of course, the majority. In addition to the privileged 
classes, society also comprises such social groups which 
are unaware of their underprivileged state of humiliati- 
on, reconcile themselves with the existing order, and, 
what is most important, adopt themselves to it. For them 
the revolution often augurs destruction, loss of wellbeing 
and posts, lost hopes and frustrated plans for the future. 
Besides, there were people in society who, prior to the 
Revolution, decried and cursed the regime in the saddle, 
and who got scared when it toppled: the countenance of 
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the real revolution turned out to be much grimmer than 
they had imagined! Wrote Gorky: "It was very comfortable 
to believe in the exceptimal qualities;of our Karataevs.* 
... Now that our people has freely unfolded for the world 
to see the whole gamut of wealth of its psyche reared by 
centures of barbarous darkness, revolting slavery and 
beastly cruelty we begin to shout: 'We do not believe in 
the people*.''20 But Lenin and Bolsheviks did believe in 
the people. And was there any other way open to them if 
history was now made not in the quiet of comfortable 
private offices, but in the frozen trenches, ruined vi- 
llages and hunger-struck towns? They had to go together 
with the masses, for there was no other road.... 


We often say and write that all revolutions, inclu- 
ding, of course, our Russian revolution, are inevitable, 
law-governed phenomena. But if this is so, we have equal 
grounds to speak of the inevitability, and, if you like, 
the law-governed nature of counter-revolution, of its 
soil and deep social roots. Lenin wrote about "... the 
connection between revolution and counter-revolution in 
Russia", seeing them as "... an integral social movement 
developing in accordance with its own inner logic."21 
"There has never been a revolution without counter-revo- 
lution, nor can there be."22 


Soon it became clear that the calculations of coun- 
ter-revolutionaries that Soviet power would collapse be- 
fore long had misfired: it was practically winning one 
easy victory after another throughout the country. In the 
winter the anti-Soviet and anti~Bolshevik forces of all 
hues began to pin their greater or lesser hopes on the 
Constituent Assembly. It seemed to them that the Right- 
wing Socialist-Revolutionary Constituent Assembly would be 
able to dictate its will to the Bolsheviks, removing them 
from power. The Soviet Government dissolved the Assembly. 
That was an enforced act prompted by the need to protect 
the first socialist gains of October, an act designed to 
safeguard the power of Soviets. 


But it should be admitted that for considerable 
groups of the population--intelligentsia which expressed 


* A character in Leo Tolstoy's War and Peace personifying 
submissiveness, non-violence and all-forgiveness.--Trans. 
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the moods of the petty-bourgeois classes, for a part of 
workers, peasants and soldiers--the notion of democracy 
was closely associated with universal elections and par- 
liamentarianism. The Right-wing Socialist-Revolutionari- 
es, who received the majority in the Constituent Assembly, 
and for that reason had "legitimately" counted on coming 
to power, became, naturally, the political centre of the- 
se moods. Their motto "All power to the Constituent Assem- 
bly" rallied for the struggle against Soviet power not 
only the Kornilovites of yesterday, but also and primari- 
ly broad sections of the "revolutionary democracy" of 
yesterday--the Left flank of the defeated Kerensky forces. 
The Menshevik Maisky (subsequently a prominent Soviet dip- 
lomat and historian) gave this trend or this camp a rather 
paradoxical appellation-~-"the democratic counter-revolu- 
tion", 


And yet the dissolvement of the Constituent Assembly, 
no matter how negative the response to it on the part of 
society could be, did not by itself predetermine the 
inevitability of the full-scale civil war. In conditions 
of normal, peaceable development, the Soviet Government) 
would be able to demonstrate its true democratism, gradua- 
lly attracting to its side the wavering groups of the 
population. 


Of no less substance was the circumstance that lea- 
ders of the "democratic counter-revolution"-—-the Right- 
wing Socialist-Revolutionaries--did not command its own 
sufficiently strong forces capable of offering armed re- 
sistance were not very strong. It needed an anti-Soviet 
Mutiny of the Czechoslovak Corps in May 1918 to create 
a favourable soil for the deployment of the counter-re- 
volutionary forces in the East of the country. Behind 
it stood the anti-Soviet circles of the Entente, but it 
may be that a more flexible policy in regard to the Czech 
Corps leaving Russia could have prevented the mutiny. But 
it seems that we have run ahead of events.... 


A major event conducive to the turn to Civil War 
was, in our view, the Brest Peace, Yes, it, too, was ne- 
cessary and unavoidable, for it saved Soviet power and 
the revolution, There was no other choice here. But we 
should not forget that Lenin described it not only as 
predatory and loathsome, but also as unhappy. In line 


with that peace a vast area was cut off from Russia, and 
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the country sustained unheard-off material losses. The 
peace hit especially hard the feelings of people who had 
been brought up in the spirit of Russia's patriotism. The 
officer corps recruited from among the nobtlity, commo- 
ners and intellectuals and closely connected with the old 
political system and its "upper" classes, and some petty- 
bourgeois groups, were especially hurt, redarding it as 
an insult. A character in A. Tolstoy Ordeal, an officer, 
Vadim Roshchin, gives us a vivid image of that category 
of people. But it was them who provided combat cadres and 
formed what later was named the "White Cause", In the sum- 
mer of 1917 the Kornilov forces made themselves felt 
again: in 1918 the Voluntary Army began to concentrate in 
the Don and the Kuban areas, considering its fight with 
the Soviet government as a continuation of war with 
Keizer Germany. For many volunteers the Bolsheviks were 
but its... sheer agents. 


In this way, the dissolvement of the Constituent 
Assembly and the subsequent Brest Peace, encouraged, in 
our opinion, the consolidation of two counter-revolutio- 
nary movements: the "democratic counter-revolution" ad- 
vocating the transfer of power to the Constituent Assem- 
bly and the return to the February Revolution, and the 
"White Cause" which came forward with the slogan of 
"not to predetermine” the political system until Soviet 
power has been liquidated, calling in question not only 
the October, but also the February gains of the revolu- 
tion. The anti-October moods of one group should inevi- 
tably merge with the anti-October and anti-February 
proclivities of the other, although such a merger could 
not cross out social and political differences between 
them. 


It was precisely after the conclusion of the Brest 
Treaty that divisions and polarisation of class and 
political forces grew stronger. The Soviet camp headed 
by Bolsheviks found itself on the one side of the ba- 
rricade, while the anti-Soviet, anti-Bolshevik camp, 
which at first acted either as a united front (the So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries plus the Whiteguards) or as a 
purely Whiteguard front, took its place on the barrica- 
de's other side. With the passage of time, these camps 
were geographically located roughly as follows: the 
central part of the country--the Soviet camp; in its 
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Eastern part--the Right~wing Socialist—-Revolutionaries' 
and the Whiteguards' camp, and, subsequently, the White- 
guards’ camp (Kolchak), in the South--a "purely" White- 
guards' camp (Denikin), in North West--the Whiteguards' 
camp (Yudenitch), in the North--the Right-wing Socialist- 
Revolutionaries’ and Whiteguards' camp, and, subsequently 
a "purely" Whiteguards' camp (Miller). The country split 
into isolated regions engaged in a deadly fight. A des- 
perate struggle raged inside them, too, and its pitch 

was mounting. Trends towards dictatorship as a form of 
government grew stronger in both camps confronting each 
other. 


Strengthening the one-party system that had taken 
shape, the Soviet Government passed over to the policy 
of war communism in town and country. The anti-Soviet, 
the anti-Bolshevik forces were steadily going Right. At 
the close of 1918, the "All-Russia government” with its 
seat in Omsk and represented by the Constitutional-De- 
mocrats' and Socialist-Revolutionaries' Directory was 
swept away by monarchic officers. A counter-revolutiona- 
ry military dictatorship of the Supreme Ruler A. Kolchak 
was being established, The counter-revolution strove to 
oppose War Communism with its own "war anti-communism". 
If prior to October 1917, the real political alternative 
of the political struggle was formulated as "Either Le- 
nin or Kornilov", for the period of Civil War it could 
be worded as "Either Lenin or Kolchak". The embattled 
sides increasingly realised that struggle between them 
can only end in the lethal destruction of one of them. 
Soviet power won, but Russia emerged from this struggle, 
as Arterm Vesely aptly put it, washed and soaked with 
blood, 


At long last, 1921 saw the turn from civil war to 
civil peace. Even in the émigré quarters, the confidence 
gained ground that broad vistas were opening up before 
new Russia. The Smena vekh movement signified the turn 
of some émigré circles to cooperation with the Soviet 
government. Many emigrants began to return to Russia. 
Cooperation of forces awakened to life by the revolution 
with forces which increasingly felt that it was necessa- 
ry to pass over from hatred of Bolsheviks to their su- 
Ppport, was paving the way for broad prospects. Lenin 
proposed that "War Communism" should be abolished ard 
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that complete socialist democracy shduld be established 
in its place. 





. A new chapter of national history followed. 
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TURNING TO GREAT EXPERIENCE 


Pavel VOLOBUYEV, 
Corresponding Member, 
USSR Academy of Sciences 


Our social science describes the history of the Oc- 
tober Revolution as an area which has been studied most 
actively and which has the longest historiographic tradi-~ 
tion lasting over 70 years now. No other period in the 
history of Soviet society has been scrutinised in so many 
works, including treatises, articles, factual publicati- 
ons. No matter how critical--from the perspective of mo- 
dern requirements~-we are about achievements in this 
area, one thing is beyond any doubt--researchers will not 
be able to progress without capitalising on the work done 
and knowledge accumulated. 


At the same time reasons for critical evaluation of 
the works by Soviet scholars are more than enough. Pro- 
foundly affecting the historical science, perestroika has 
also exposed zones of stagnation in studies related to 
the October, which have been guarded by the historians 
interested in their “stability”. It became evident that 
many works were written at a low theoretical level and 
historiographical generalisations were biased. Persona- 
lities who actively participated in the events are "“under- 
represented" in the studies covering the October Revolu- 
tion. It is awkward to recognise this in the 71st year 
of the revolution but John Reed's famous book Ten Days 
That Shook the World still remains for us, historians, 
the ultimate example of an objective and inspired approach 
to the greatest event of the 20th century. 


Nevertheless, it is hardly be expected that over 
three years of perestroika we would completely live down 
the legacy of stagnation in research work which lasted 
for several decades. Some recent studies and articles 
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dealing with the history of the October Revolution are 
still characterised by rigid axiomatism, predetermined 
conclusions, avaded or edged out acute problems, hackney- 
ed tenets. Factual material often presented in a dry in- 
expressive manner, is driven in the Procrustean bed of 
those dogmas. After all, the revolution's real history 
is the greatest drama of the 20th century full of fierce 
clashes between people, parties, classes, boiling human 
passions, heroic achievements, errors, falls and suffer- 
ings, tragic outcomes for entire classes and social 
groups. 


Yet it can be clearly seen that stereotypes are be- 
ing discarded and new problems raised. For instance, a 
turn has been made towards the Russian revolutionary tra- 
dition. This makes it possible to understand more pro- 
foundly what was the role played by intellectual prere- 
quisites of our revolution and why the reality was lagg- 
ing behind development of the progressive social thought 
in prerevolutionary Russia. The idea of many options and 
contradictions in this process is gaining momentum, though 
with great difficulty, combatting the long-standing habit 
to describe the historical process as a "regulated" one- 
way traffic. Consequently, there is a need to see in the 
objective historical reality different opportunities and 
development options, struggle between social forces for 
selecting and realising one or another alternative, and, 
above all, the major alternative which faced the peoples 
of Russia in 1917--either socialism or capitalism. 


The analysis of historical studies published by the 
70th anniversary of the Great October Revolution shows 
that though they reveal features of the transitional pe- 
riod, still they contribute to our specific knowledge of 
events and leading figures and enable us to start filling 
in some "blanks". It is much more difficult to general- 
ise in theoretical terms multifaceted experience provided 
by the October Revolution. Here we are burdened with 
dogmatic concepts and general tenets. Regrettably, some 
historians persist in espousing sort of "pseudo-Marxist 
fundamentalism" which entails black-and-white presentati- 
on of history, methodology of vulgar socialism and over- 
Simplification, let alone cases when professional skills 
are patently lacking. 
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On the other hand, we may not ignore the fact that 
during two decades of stagnation disappointment felt by 
a part of Soviet public, especially youths, generated 
false notions of our revolution. Let us summarise them 
as several acute questions. Was the revolution a logical 
event and didn't Bolsheviks violate history by driving 
Russia from the "normal" bourgeois-democratic track? : 
Wasn't the revolution an abortive social experiment 
launched in 1917 by a group of fanatics? Was it possible 
at that time, in 1917, to heal the crisis-stricken Russi- ~ 
an society through reforms, rather than a revolution? 
Why did the one-party system establish itself in our 
country? Wasn't the October Revolution the "black hole" 
which brought our nation directly to Stalinism? These 
and other questions cry for well-substantiated scienti- 
fic answers. Soviet historians specialising in the Octo- 
ber Revolution ought not only to provide such answers but 
also to try to restore in people's minds the true picture 
of the October Revolution, to turn it into a sound spiri- 
tual basis for today's restructuring. Hence special im- 
portance of studying its richest traditions, experience 
and instructive lessons. 





Both inner logic in the development of science deal- 
ing with the October Revolution, and new hights and hori- 
zons of historical vision urgently call for fresh concep- 
tual solutions and approaches. More than that, in some 
areas, above all in theoretical and methodological issues, 
we utterly need theoretical and specific historical break- 
throughs. It is time to study the history of the revolu- 
tion not only in a responsible manner, but also on the 
grounds of the Marxist principle of historical method, 
in deeds, not in words. "Worshipping" the revolution, 
which has been imposed over decades, has to be stopped. 
The revolution should be studied as it was--with all its 
achievements, contradictions, hardships and errors. Let 
us recall how caustic Lenin was about the revolutionari- 
es who elevated “revolution to something almost divine" 
and who “began to write 'revolution' with a capital R".! 


In contrast to existing judgements, problems related 
to history of the October Revolution are really inexhaus- 
tible. We shall mention only those issues whose elabora- 
tion, we believe, is the most important. It seems that 
restoring the Leninist concept of the revolution in its 
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integrity should be the starting point. Without reject- 
ing what has been accomplished in this area before, it 
should be admitted that Lenin's views came fo be irrecog- 
nisable in studies authored by some historians over the 
last two decades. It was time when books were published 
which quoted Lenin in a bid to prove that in October 
1917, Bolsheviks, as a matter of fact, were not support- 
ed by the majority of people and gained such support on- 
ly after they conquered the power. Such conclusions are 
drawn on the premise that the "machinery" of winning the 
masses is a one-time action rather than a long-lasting, 
permanent and complex process. Such conclusions are also 
nourished by double-dyed dogmatism. 


Many historians understand with great difficulty 
the very essence of Lenin's concept of socialist revolu- 
tion in the country which has not yet transformed into 
a bourgeois formation and which had accomplished such a 
revolution before necessary material prerequisites matur- 
ed. In my opinion, the chronological frameworks of the 
socialist revolution is unjustifiably narrowed. Contrary 
to Lenin, some researchers often confine themselves to 
the period of the second bourgeois-democratic revolution 
(March-October 1917), taking power during the October 
armed uprising (actually, it was only the beginning of 
the socialist revolution) and the triumphant march of 
Soviet Power (Gctober 1917-February 1918). Yet it is a 
fact that Lenin described the summer of 1918 as a start 
of the socialist revolution in rural districts (at that 
time committees of the village poor were set up), and 
believed that it was completed at the end of the summer, 
or rather in November. We ought to return to the Lenin 
periodisation of the October Revolution. The entire pe- 
riod since February 1917 till November 1918 has to be 
viewed as a permanent revolution with its own stages: the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution initially developing into 
the socialist one, then into the "urban" and "rural" one 
within the general context of the socialist revolution. 
Thus it will be possible finally to resolve in the spi- 
rit of Lenin's assessments also the problem of regroup- 
ing class and political forces in the course of the Octo- 
ber Revolution, which until now has been often done ac-— 
cording to Stalinist concepts. In a word, Lenin's works 
on the history of the revolution should be reread anew. 
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There is also the problem of laying theoretical 
floor for the revolution, which is analysed in a simplis- 
tic manner. Our books produte an impression that Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks knew everything well in advance, that 
all paragraphs of theoretical provisions and Party's slo- 
gans were implemented one hundred or even more per cent. 
It is true, no other revolution in history had scientific 
and theoretical background as extensive as the October 
Revolution had, which was mainly the result of Lenin's 
theoretical activities unprecedented in their scale, in- 
tensity and profoundness. For this reason it is viewed 
as a synthesis between working people's revolutionary 
verve and the scientific policy pursued by the Bolshevik 
Party. The instructive lesson given by the October Revo- 
lution, when Marxism was combined for the first time with 
real revolutionary practice of the masses, consists in 
the conclusion that during dramatic historical develop- 
ments the leading revolutionary party has not only to ap- 
ply theoretical provisions elaborated earlier, but also 
to resolutely abandon old conceptions and advance new 
ideas, which means a qualitative updating of the revolu- 
ttonary theory. 


The "feedback" principle in developing the Marxist 
theory--from theory to social practice of the masses 
which provides experience and is a touchstone for the 
truth--is in full play here. Wasn't it this principle 
which enabled Lenin to discover Soviets as a form of pro- 
letarian statehood and popular self-government at the 
same time? Let us recall how many Marxist tenets which 
seemed to be indisputable he had to abandon for they did 
not correspond to new historical conditions or degenerat- 
ed into dogmas. These are provisions concerning more or 
less simultaneous victorious socialist revolutions in 
Europe, highly developed productive forces and proletar- 
ised majority of the population in each country, which 
is necessary for the revolution to win, and a popular 
army substituting with a professional army, etc. I would 
note in passing that deviation from the "feedback" prin- 
ciple which lasted during many decades (from the early 
1930s till the mid-1980s) entailed one dragging foot in 
creative elaboration of the Marxist theory. 


During the revolution developments posed new pro- 
blems and called for different theoretical and political 
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solutions. For instance, Lenin had no fear to put aside 
the Bolshevik agrarian programme outlined in his April 
Theses and adopted by the Seventh (April) All-Ryssia Con- 
ference of the RSDLP(B), and the famous Decree on Land 
was underlied by peasants" requirements which were in 

fact a programme authored by Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
All this was done to strengthen the alliance between pro- 
letariat and working peasantry. On many occasions the 
harsh reality, without asking for theoreticians' concept, 
dramatically transformed Bolshevik slogans and they were 
translated into life. This is what happened with, for 
example, the slogan of the alliance between proletariat 
and the poorest peasantry at the first stage of the soci- 
alist revolution. Due to practical combination of the 
proletarian revolution against bourgeoisie and the pea- 
sant revolution against landowners, in the crucial moment 
in the struggle for Soviet power proletariat was support- 
ed not only by the poorest peasants who were its natural 
allies, but also by other strata and groups of peasants 
with average and high incomes, which means it was support- 
ed by the peasantry as a whole. For that reason Lenin 
who rated the revolutionary theory very high, pointed out: 
"As if one can set out to make a great revolution and 
know beforehand how it is to be completed! Such knowledge 
cannot be derived from books and our decision could spring 
only from the experience of the masses .""2 


I believe it is already in a few years from now that 
a breakthrough can be brought about in the work of those 
experts on the October Revolution who take up the issue 
of regular political, social and economic prerequisites 
for a socialist revolution. Above all, ideological pre- 
destination-based interpretation of the historical pro- 
cess, and ideas concerning self-acting social regulariti- 
es, on the other hand, have to be jettisoned. It is im- 
portant to master a fully materialistic vision of histo- 
ry as a probable rather than predetermined and programmed 
process. The historical reality itself contains options 
and a possibility to choose among them. Historians should 
see the entire range of actual alternatives and concen- 
trate on not only realised but also missed opportunities 
and explain why it happened. Thus, regularities of the 
revolution would present themselves not as abstract unin- 
habited schemes but rather as options realised through a 
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fierce struggle between classes and parties for choosing 
and implementing opportunities according to their inter- 
ests. The struggle's outcome is a resultant force. It- 
should be convincingly shown that a specific historical 
situation in 1917 with its unprecedented complexity, dy- 
namism and steep turns contained different rapidly chang- 
ing development alternatives. The counter-revolutionary 
bourgeoisie which was backward- rather than forward-ori- 
ented and had no political experience failed to direct 
Russia into the bourgeois-democratic track. Establishing 
a military-terrorist dictatorship by generals and restor- 
ing monarchy would have served its interests. 


Petty-bourgeois democratic parties-~-Mensheviks and 
Socialist Revolutionaries who idealised the West-Europe- 
an model of capitalism and bourgeois democracy kept low 
profile in efforts to stop the war, ruin and crisis. They 
too ran bankrupt since bourgeoisie refused to give up 
feudal landownership and portion of its privileges. 


The autumn 1918 developments put the masses before 
an alternative--either dictatorship of the proletariat or 
dictatorship of the counter-revolutionary military. An- 
other option--Russian anarchic riots-~became dangerously 
probable. The majority of the people facing such a choice 
opted for Soviet power, thus putting the revolutionary 
proletariat and the Bolshevik Party in gharge of the coun- 
try. Consequently, the resultant of confronting social 
forces was determined by the working masses' interests. 
That was how the historic alternative--socialism or capi- 
talism--was resolved. History, déspite all hardships, 
losses and sufferings of our people, proved that the so- 
cialist choice made in the fateful October days of 1917 
was correct. 


However, to correctly picture the issue of the rela- 
tionship of class forces, attention has to be focused on 
studying social structure of Russia's population, posi- 
tion and numerical strength of classes and strata. Yet 
until now we have different data on numbers of proletari- 
ans, and for unknown reason clearly inflated figures are 
preferred. There is a need for calculating the total of 
proletarians with their relatives, as well as determin- 
ing its percentage in country's able-bodied population. 
We have no exact numbers of petty bourgeoisie both in ru- 
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ral and urban areas. Though there have been attempts to 
calculate the numbers of big bourgeoisie, such informa- 
tion is lacking until now. The peasantry has to be stu- 
died more properly. If it had not been for powerful sup-~ 
port from its working majority the October Revolution 
would have hardly been a success. By the way, it-has 
been only in recent years that we recogniséd sort of anew 
the peasant and petty bourgeois nature of prerevolutiona- 
ry Russia, which was one of the major reasons for many 
difficulties and problems we face now. 


In my view, the term "historical prerequisites of 
the October Revolution" has to be divided into basic com- 
ponents--social, political, material and cultural prere- 
quisites, character of system crisis, etc. At the same 
time a comprehensive approach has to be applied to such 
research, and, what is most important, subsequent histo- 
rical experience has to be taken stock of. And namely, 
socialist construction in our country revealed our scarce 
legacy in the economy, educational and cultural level of 
population and class structure. 


As to socio-economic prerequisites, it should be 
pointed out that our historiography has yet to overcome 
its long-standing trend towards drawing the level and 
type of Russia's capitalist development to the West- 
European model. (The author of this article paid tribute 
to this established tradition as he started his scienti- 
fic work.) Over the recent decade historians tended to 
exaggerate the level of agrarian capitalist development. 
They overlooked the fact that by that time social strata 
had not evolved and serfdom vestiges had become more. 
grave. If we were to move along this line of research, 
we would find that Stolypin's policy aimed at accelerat- 
ing bourgeois evolution of the Russian village was close 
to success. Yet, it is known that his policy failed, and 
Stolypin would have hardly modernised Russia thus fore- 
stalling the revolution. 


Protracted discussions of whether Russia matured for 
socialism, debates about its economic structures would be 
abstract unless at least two objective conditions of the 
October Revolution are taken into account. The first was 
related to the country's backwardness, hardships and eco- 
nomic collapse that originated from the First World War 
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and signified self-discreditation of Russian capitalism 
in the eyes of the popular masses. Tsarism and the bour- 
geoisie put the country on the brink of a national catas- 
trophe and they paid for what they did in turn. Under 
extreme specific historical conditions the socialist re- 
volution turned out to be the only way out of the impasse 
the ruling classes created in the country (naturally, it 
was the way out of the impasse, which served the popular 
interests). Our historians are slow in perceiving the 
second condition whose gist is that the February bourge- 
ois-democratic revolution was not only the prologue to 
but also a guarantee of the socialist revolution. 


In fact, since bourgeois and petty bourgeois politi- 
cians were not able to resolve by means of reforms the 
Most urgent problems of peace, land, bread, combatting 
economic ruin, democracy, the socialist revolution was 
high on the agenda. Lenin put this historical dialectic 
in the following way: "Since the bourgeoisie cannot find 
a way out of the present situation, the revolution is 
bound to go on."3 At the same time, against the back- 
ground of the democratic revolution when spontaneous ac- 
tions, energy and initiative of the masses were in full 
swing and when the masses ardently yearned for social 
justice and renewed life, half-hearted measures could not 
have helped. It was Lenin who described the situation in 
clear-cut terms: "It is impossible to stand still.... We 
must either advance or retreat. It is tmposstble in 
twentieth-century Russia, which has won a republic and 
democracy in a revolutionary way, to go forward without 
advanctng towards socialism, without taking steps towards 
it...."* We do not actively examine in such perspective 
the relationship between socialist and national, democra- 
tic objectives pursued in the October Revolution. This, 
however, is one of the most burning tasks, for outstand- 
ing national problems provided a mighty impulse to the 
revolutionary process. 


It seems that to resolve correctly the issue con- 
cerning socio-economic prerequisites of the October Revo- 
lution, the Leninist approach to Russian reality has to 
be applied again. Lenin believed the socialist revolu- 
tion impossible without a certain level of capitalist de- 
velopment and specific disposition of tlass forces. He 
also clearly saw that the national economy could not pro- 
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vide an adequate basis for socialist society. Thus, ca- 
pitalising on the mature subjective factor of enormously 
powerful revolutionary classes, an option different from 
that chosen by advanced West European countries, had to 
be taken to start creating the foundation of civilisation 
"from the wrong end" by conquering the state machinery. 
Such change in the normal course of historical develop- 
ment fitted rather smoothly in regularities existing in 
world history, Yet after resolving problems stemming 
from the crisis of bourgeois-landlord society and estab- 
lishing the new socialist system, other problems popped 
up which are rooted in short and incomplete bourgeois- 
capitalist "education", low cultural level, strong legacy 
of state bureaucracy, weak democratic traditions and po- 
litical culture, etc. In the course of socialist con- 
struction we have been facing these problems, some of 
which are yet to be resolved. Historical experience has 
demonstrated that combining democracy and socialism is 
much more difficult than Lenin and the Party thought it 
in the first years after October Revolution. 


How much criticism is aimed at egalitarianism today! 
However, it was nurtured, first, by egalitarian traditi- 
ons in peasant's mentality which flared up in 1917-1918 
and was reflected in the Decree on Land and, second, by 
egalitarian tendencies inherent in every popular revolu- 
tion. The masses seeking equality and social justice, re- 
sulted in demands of making everybody equal. Lenin and 
the Soviet Government did a lot to prove that skilled 
workers and engineers should have higher wages. Hardly 
anyone would deny that this issue is not on today's agen- 
da. 


The issue entitled "The Bolshevik Party and Revolu- 
tion" deserves special attention. Let us take up several 
aspects of it. To begin with, our books often state in 
a declaratory way the guiding role the party performs in 
the revolution: the party itself and its bodies are pre- 
sented as a featureless mass, a certain monolith operat-— 
ing at all levels by orders from above. This interpreta- 
tion is anti-historical through and through! The Bolshe- 
viks, which in 1917 became a mass party consisting predo- 
minantly of workers, united revolutionaries who were weld 
together by conscious discipline, loyalty to their common 
cause and people's interests, ideological convictions. 
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Each Bolshevik was a true personality. The Leninist Par- 
ty guard was notable for their knowing how to work amidst 
people, how to convince and guide them. The Bolshevik 
Party not only instructed, politically educated and orga- 
nised the masses, it was educated by the masses, it accu- 
mulated their revolutionary resolve, energy and experi- 
ence. 


After the Party became legal in March 1917, it re- 
structured its activities on the principle of democratic 
centralism. Local Party bodies enjoyed great indepen- 
dence and in decisive moments, guided by the Party's ge- 
neral strategic policy, operated surprisingly smoothly, 
actively, bravely and initiatively, taking into account 
specific conditions. Disputes and discussions in both 
central and local Party bodies were a law of inner-Party 
activities, which educated Communists in spirit of inde- 
pendent thinking and conscious ideological unity. In the 
course of the revolution during dramatic historical events 
(after the February revolution, during General Kornilov's 
counter-revolutionary mutiny) the Party did not keep pace 
with swift revolutionary developments and made some mis-— 
takes (for example, participating in the Democratic As- 
sembly). However, it corrected those mistakes very soon 
in the spirit of party self-criticism. Lenin paid a lot 
of attention to Party grassroots verifying the activities 
of the Party leaders. On the eve of the October Revolu- 
tion he noticed that not all is well with the "parliamen- 
tary" leaders of the Party, he urged that "greater atten- 
tion must be paid to them, there must be greater workers' 
supervision over them..."". It was also at that time that 
he formulated a rule of sorts: "The people have the right 
and are in duty bound to decide such questions not by a 
vote, but by force; in critical moments of revolution, 
the people have the right and are in duty bound to give 
directions to their representatives, even their best re- 
presentatives, and not to wait for them." (He referred 
to members of the Central Committee.)? 


Regrettably, many Bolshevik traditions were lost or 
even neglected following Lenin's death. The blow Stalin 
delivered against the old Party guard loosened ties of 
continuity between ideologists of the Great October Revo- 
lution and new generations of Communists. It should be 
added that the long time the Party was underground, its 
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status of the party waging war, which it was forced to 
assume during the Civil War, subsequent fierce inner-par- 
ty struggle in the 1920s, let alone Stalin's rather pecu- 
liar vision of inner-party democracy did not promote de- 
mocratic principles the Party applied in its activities. 
It hasn't been until now, the period of revolutionary re- 
structuring, that these principles started to be re-es- 
tablished for democratisation in society, is impossible 
unless the ruling party is made more democratic. 


As to the important problem of specific regrouping 
of class and political forces before and during the Octo- 
ber Revolution, there is no unity, either. Some histori- 
ans believe that there were two, not three, confronting 
political camps--proletarian revolutionary camp and bour- 
geois counter-revolutionary camp. I believe, such views 
denote recurring sectarian-dogmatist stereotypes. They 
run counter to both Lenin's statements and historical 
reality. Criticising those waiting for a "pure" social 
revolution, Lenin ironically depicted their ideas con- 
cerning revolution as follows: "So one army lines up in 
one place and says, 'We are for socialism’ and another 
else and says, 'We are for imperialism’, and that ill 
be a social revolution! [political camp.--P.V.]."° Le- 
nin's analysis of the class shift which occurred in the 
country after the February revolution can hardly be call- 
ed in question as well. He pointed out in the article 
"A Class Shift": "The Cadets [bourgeoisie as a class.-- 
P.V.] have taken the place of the monarchy. The Tsere- 
telis and Chernovs have taken the place of the Cadets. 
Proletarian democracy has taken the place of a truly re- 
volutionary democracy."’ Thus, according to Lenin, there 
were three basic social forces, three political camps-- 
bourgeoisie, proletariat and petty bourgeoisie represent- 
ed primarily by the peasantry. 


A cursory analysis of the 1917-1921 revolutionary 
history shows convincingly that in a petty bourgeois 
country, like Russia, the petty bourgeois democracy plays 
an immense, sometimes crucial political role and for this 
reason there are no grounds for not giving it the "sta- 
tus" of the third political camp. Duration, course and 
nature of class struggle in the country would have been 
absolutely different, hadn't petty bourgeoisie suppress- 
ed by its numerical strength both the proletariat and the 
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bourgeoisie together and dramatically vacillated between 
these two classes, which is typical of it. Russian petty 
bourgeois population affected our revolution to a notable 
degree, and the established socialism contained quite a 
number of "petty-bourgeois slags", but historians keep 
silent about this aspect of the problem. Such a discuss- 
ion is clearly overdue. 


The role played by the petty bourgeois democracy at 
various stages of the revolution has to be unbiasedly re- 
considered. It must be owned that terms "Menshevik" and 
“Socialist-Revolutionary" came to be curse words and sy- 
nonyms of traitors in our country. Obviously, our revo- 
lution as the first breakthrough from capitalism to so- 
cialism resulted in a dramatic split between the Bolshe- 
viks and parties of petty bourgeois democracy—-Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries which, in fact, put them- 
selves on the other side of barricades. Still simplified 
assessments have to be abandoned, the mass social basis 
of these parties, objective and subjective reasons for 
their political and ideological bankruptcy should be 
scrutinised. Lenin pointed out that Socialist-Revoluti- 
onaries and Mensheviks, in contrast to the bourgeoisie, 
defended capitalism against socialism ideologically, un- 
selfishly, out of prejudice and cowardice in face of the 
new.8 Often they fell victim to self-deception. Final- 
ly, in certain periods, with all their vacillations and 
inconsistency, they acted like revolutionary democrats 
(in the first days of the February revolution, during 
General Kornilov's counter-revolutionary mutiny). We 
mistakingly lump together Mensheviks and Socialist—Revo- 
lutionaries. The first were a workers’ party, the refor- 
mist, petty bourgeois wing in the workers’ movement and 
they had certain influence among workers for some time. 
Contrary to some historians’ views, the Mensheviks consi- 
dered themselves a genuine workers’ party and orthodox 
Marxists and they denied Marxism of the Bolsheviks. So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries represented neopopulist, peasant 
socialism and they even dreamed about blazing the trail 
towards "peasant socialism" for Russia. The mass social 
basis of these parties, its dynamics should be studied 
with introducing new materials and using the new moral- 
psychological environment in science. The membership of 
these parties has to be specified. Contrary to the actu- 
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al situation, our books wrongly deny the leading role 
played by SRs and Mensheviks in the democratic movement 
prior to fall of 1917, their attempts, though feeble and 
inconsistent, to resolve national problems by dint of re- 
forms. It would be erroneous to picture them as blind 
stooges of the bourgeoisie. No doubt, they were ruined 
by appeasement syndrome, fear of.and disbelief in people's 
creative potential, theoretical dogmatism, in particular, 
loyalty to the tenet that terms "Russia" and "socialism" 
are incompatible. However, we ought not to forget, Lenin 
emphasised, that it was during the days Kornilov's mutiny 
was fought against that a short-time alliance between 
Bolsheviks, on the one hand, and Socialist-Revolutionari- 
es and Mensheviks, on the other hand, evolved.? 


Today, as the question is sometimes asked whether 
it was possible to prevent fratricidal civil war in Rus- 
sia, the answer can be only in the affirmative. I would 
refer to Lenin's authoritative judgement. On the very 
eve of the October Revolution he wrote: "If there is an 
absolutely undisputed lesson of the revolution, one ful- 
ly proved by facts, it is that only an alliance of the 
Bolsheviks with the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Menshe- 
viks, only an immediate transfer of all power to the So- 
viets would make civil war in Russia impossible... ."10 
The SRs and Mensheviks denied such an opportunity. They 
were not only responsible for launching a civil war, they 
also became the vanguard of "democratic counter-revolu- 
tion". Another aspect of the historical truth is that 
the Civil War would not have been that extensive and pro- 
tracted, if it hadn't been for imperialist interference 
into Russian domestic affairs. 


Our authors have, in general, studied rather well 
the issue concerning the alliance between the Bolsheviks 
and the left SRs as a revolutionary-democratic party re- 
presenting the interests of the working peasantry. It 
is not once that we will return to the experience produc- 
ed by this alliance, including cooperation of the two 
parties--proletarian and revolutionary~-democratic~-in 
government, in particular due to a more prominent role 
played by Revolutionary Democrats in the Third World 
countries. It seems that the authors of the 1960s cor- 
rectly resolved the question concerning the limits for 
an alliance with the left SRs in government. Such alli- 
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ance contributed to accomplishing not only democratic but 
also socialist objectives. However, later on, such as- 
sessments were discarded, difficulties contained in co- 
operation with the left SRs were exaggérated and the old 
maxim prevailed that it is impossible to have a govern- 
mental alliance with them to resolve tasks of socialist 
construction. I would venture the following thought: de- 
spite inglorious evolution of thé left SRs after the 
Brest Peace not only their mistakes and hesitations 
should be pointed out. They are still to be paid tribute 
to by mentioning the services they rendered to the Octo- 
ber Revolution during its crucial days. 





As the left SRs left the governmental alliance with 
the Bolsheviks and started their July 6, 1918, adventur- 
ist mutiny against Soviet power, the coalition form of 
the Soviet Government ceased to exist. The Mensheviks' 
and SRs' switch to counter-revolutionary positions re- 
sulted in their step-by-step diminishing representation 
in Soviets. It seems, as public grows increasingly in- 
terested in these problems, the history of evolving the 
one-party system in our country should be highlighted 
again. 


The issue of regrouping class and political forces 
in the course of the revolution calls for new studies. 
Until now researchers have faced two obstacles. The 
first obstacle is that some historians stebbornly mis- 
understood the relationship between a theoretical model 
and results, the logical and the historical. The second 
obstacle has been created by some hastorians sticking 
with old stereotypes presenting the October Revolution 
as a mere social revolution accomplished by the proleta- 
riat allied with the poorest peasants. Yet Lenin wrote 
that during the struggle for power the proletariat was 
backed up by all peasants and, in fact, at the political 
stage of the revolution it worked in union (alliance) 
with the peasantry as a whole.!1! In other words, the 
slogan of the proletarian-poorest peasantry alliance 
wasn't implemented in its "pure" form. It was realised 
in full only at the second kombed (committees of the 
poor sections) stage of the revolution. Thus, the conm- 
plex, long-lasting and difficult transition from the de- 
mocratic system of alliances towards the socialist one 
cannot be viewed as profoundly studied. 
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Special attention is to be given to these allies’ 
relations, their objective and subjective foundations, 
i.e. coinciding interests and rapprochement, mutual in- 
fluence, compromise solutions; the role played by the po- 
litical experience gathered by the masses themselves in 
strengthening such alliance, etc. It is a fact that to 
obtain support from the peasantry in its struggle fer es- 
tablishing and strengthening Soviet power, the proletari- 
at made a major concession to peasants by actually agree- 
ing on the "black redistribution" and egalitarian land- 
tenure. Hasn't it resulted in additional difficulties 
later on--in parcelling land-tenure and establishing small 
peasant farms in agriculture? 


A very interesting problem of the attitude of the in- 
telligentsia to the revolution is among the least examined. 
Such studies can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
but the Leningrad branch of the Nauka Publishers issued 
(with a six-year delay) the most valuable monograph by 
O. Znamensky dealing with Russian intellectuals in 1917.12 
It is known that due to extraordinary circumstancés the 
revolution came to be a real drama for the majority of 
intellectuals, and a tragedy for many. The previous 
glossing over has to be finished. This drama should be 
presented with all its historical truth by showing the 
thorny road the intelligentsia went towards cooperation 
with Soviet power, as well as the prospectless future 
for those numerous intellectuals who decided to quit 
their Motherland. 


The lessons provided by the socially creative masses 
in the revolutionary epoch remain instructive until now. 
All its forms and manifestations are yet to be studied. 
It is not seldom that stereotypes of bureaucratic think- 
ing make themselves to be felt--creative masses are pic- 
tured as guided by the Party. At the same time, there 
are practically no studies on the Party activities to 
spread socialist attitude, scientific socialist knowledge 
among the working masses, especially the workers. 


A great deal has to be done in studying the history 
of the Soviets. Usually we are considering them in the 
context of inter-party struggle, the Bolshevik led to 
conquer the Soviets. But in 1917-1918 the Soviets acted 
as revolutionary authorities and people's self-government. 
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It cannot be considered normal that the party affiliati- 
ons of those participating in the Second All-Russia Con- 
gress of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants' 
Deputies, which was the constituent congress of Soviet 
power, has not been studied yet. Changes in party compo- 
sitions of many Soviets and their executive committees 
have been poorly analysed. As to the democratic masses 
which were socially creative in combating crisis and hun- 
ger, there are mere blanks. It is not respectable, in 
the final analysis, to assert that the masses make histo- 
ry without providing, in fact, a specific picture of 
their revolutionary work. How utterly important this ex~ 
perience of socially creative masses is today, as the 
Party is trying to develop with all the means at its dis- 
posal the people's initiative and independence! 


I would single out the economic policy carried out 
by the October Revolution among the problems to be scru- 
tinised. We have books and articles covering various as- 
pects of revolutionary transformations in the economy, 
however today a new level in analysing this rather urgent 
issue has to be reached. Like Lenin, we should clearly 
see both strong and weak points in our revolution, prima- 
rily the difficulties and risks which faced the socialist 
revolution in this underdeveloped country. It is a fact 
that after the Civil War ended, Lenin advanced a task 
which ensued from the need both to "finish" what was not 
done by overthrown capitalism and to rebuild "own make- 
shift construction".13 After all, this entire package of 
problems calls for an innovative research since it spot- 
lights most instructive moments of the October Revolution. 


Price of the revolution. Being Marxist, we, obvi- 
ously, have been aware that every peaceful and not peace- 
ful revolution is an authoritarian phenomenon and extra- 
ordinary method to settle social conflicts. Over a long 
time, however, we believed that the only reason why there 
is the problem of how much a revolution costs is our ene- 
mies posing it. And even mentioning the price of the re- 
volution we shifted all responsibility to counter-revolu- 
tionaries which is of course true, but not absolutely. 

We would note in passing that we have not analysed in a 
proper way the social basis of counter-revolution, and, 
which is even worse, the social and economic policy pur- 
sued by the "White movement". 
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Lenin and Bolsheviks never made a fetish of revolu~ 
tionary violence, but, being revolutionaries, they did 
not hesitate to use it when the overthrown classes t¥Fied 
to regain their power and privileges by force. Let us 
recall Lenin's pre-October statements on the intention 
to break the resistance capitalists put up against revo- 
lutionary measures in the economy "by bloodless means", !4 
The Soviet power, Lenin believed, was ready to offer the 
"partial concessions [to bourgeoisie.--P.V.] ... while 
contemplating a more gradual transition to the new sys~ 
tem".15 This didn't come to fruition. The revolution 
evolved into a fierce civil war. Age-old hatred against 
oppressors, some people "running wild" during the war 
years, anarchist excesses--all this flared up making the 
revolution, clearly, more expensive. Lenin wrote that 
the victory by the October Revolution was achieved "at 
the price of incredible difficulties and hardships, at 
the price of unprecedented suffering, accompanied by a 
series of serious reverses and mistakes on our part".16 
Maybe those mistakes, even forced, which are yet to be 
discovered by our historians, also increased the price of 
the revolution. 


The relationship between the October Revolution and 
the world-wide revolution also features among the blank 
spots. We seem to have forgotten that the generation of 
those who made and defended the October Revolution was 
inspired by the ideas of the world-wide revolution. The 
Bolsheviks considered the revolution in Russia as the 
first, initial stage of such revolution, which would pro- 
vide a strong impetus to it. The leaders of Russian Bol- 
sheviks considered the world-wide revolution, political, 
material and technological assistance granted by the vic- 
torious proletariat in advanced countries a means to re- 
solve difficult problems relating to the construction of 
socialism in a backward country. The Bolsheviks enter- 
tained global plans. "But we are out to rebuild the 
world,"!7 said Lenin in April 1917. There was a basis 
for such plans--a revolutionary situation evolved in 
Europe, and it seemed just a spark was needed to start a 
world-wide revolutionary fire. However, it didn't come 
true, though the Russian example set in motion a powerful 
revolutionary wave which in 1918-1921 rolled over all 
continents shaking the foundation of world capitalism. 
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Both in our country and abroad there are plenty of studi- 
es dealing with the influence the October Revolution pro~ 
duced on the world revolutionary movement. Why there was 
no world revolution? The problem cannot be considered 
exhausted. 


Some historians, pretending that there was no slogan 
calling for the world revolution, that the Bolsheviks 
fostered no idea of a revolutionary war, started to as- 
sert something completely different, and namely, that 
our Party allegedly approached the October Revolution 
with a ready concept of peaceful coexistence of which the 
Decree on Peace was the first manifestation. At the same 
time the Brest Peace poured "cold shower" on globalist 
revolutionary sentiments of that time. I believe this 
should be considered as the starting point in elaborating 
the concept of peaceful coexistence with capitalism. 


The traditional topic of international importance of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution presents itself in 
a new way. We cannot but agree with those who believe 
that its influence on international development, includ- 
ing the international revolutionary movement, abates. 
Probably such influence has to be studied in a different 
manner with exposing its fluctuations, its ups and downs 
and analysing reasons therefore. 


Maybe time has come to renew discussion of typology 
of socialist revolutions and their historical maturity. 
Marx raised this question. Our scientists took up this 
problem in the mid-1960s. Its further elaboration would 
contribute, in my view, to better understanding the fate 
of socialism in our country and prospects for the revolu- 
tionary process in the world. 


I believe more experts on the history of the October 
Revolution should be trained. The number of such speci- 
alists, as well as the number of publications keep dimi- 
nishing every year. Public is calling for publishing a 
bibliographical dictionary listing the leaders of the re- 
volution. This problem should be resolved at the nation- 
al level. There is a need to launch special yearbooks 
on the history of the October Revolution, which would 
carry articles initiating discussions and research, deal- 
ing with specific problems. 
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Reaching new promising hights, taking up unstudied 
problems, discarding stereotypes and dogmas is the only 
possible way to raise the theoretical level of our studi- 
es and to employ scientific knowledge of the great expe- 
rience produced by the October Revolution for socialist 
renewal of Soviet society. 
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THE OCTOBER REVOLDTION 
AND THE ISSUE OF THE SUBJECT IN HISTORY 


Igor KLYAMKIN, D.Sc. (Philos.) 


All our knowledge and understanding is derived from 
comparisons. Yet not all comparisons amount to under- 
standing. For example, we can contrast- today's working 
class in developed capitalist ceuntries with the Russian 
proletariat in 1917. We may find more and more differen- 
ces between the two: in skill and educational levels, in 
cultural differences and so on. In itself, however, this 
offers us little for understanding of the past or of 
the present, and of the continuation and connection bet- 
ween the two. 


It is all too easy to say that the October Revoluti- 
on in Russia took place in circumstances that differ from 
those existing today and that therefore its influence on 
the contemporary working-class movement is exhausted. 
Its lessons are supposedly now out of date. And it is 
not only apologists for capitalist civilisation who talk 
in this way. Frequently those who reject capitalism and 
are sincerely striving to transcend it and replace capi- 
talism with a higher form of human community also speak 
in such terms. In doing so, they forget (or simply fail 
to appreciate) that the October Revolution was the first 
breakthrough of its kind: it was the first step beyond 
the limits of capitalism. The revolution began a defi- 
nite tradition. If, however, people reject that tradi- 
tion they come face to face with a dilemma: because all 
other traditions in political thought and action have 
never transcended the boundaries of bourgeois civilisa-~ 
tion. This explains why certain ideologists and politi- 
cians of the West European working-class movement have 
in recent years led themselves into a theoretical and 
also often a political dead-end. In their search for an 
alternative tradition to that founded by the October 
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Revolution they harked back to the experiences of West 
European parties of the Second International: im seeking 
an alternative to Leninism they have returned to the he- 
ritage of Bernstein, Kautsky and other opponents of the 
Bolsheviks. 


Naturally such failures in themselves say little of 
the contemporary importance of the October Revolution and 
of Leninism. How then should we clarify the importance of 
some event in the past or of certain moral and intellec- 
tual phenomena for the present day? First and foremost, 

I think we must discard the habit of looking on the pre- 
sent exclusively as the unachieved past: that is to say, 
if we only comfort ourselves with a patient long-term 
historical perspective then sooner or later it must ac- 
tually and eventually become reality. There is no better 
way to kill even the best of traditions than to entirely 
depend on its primary sources and critically regard all 
subsequent history as digressions from past conceptions. 
The contemporary meaning and content of a tradition are 
best revealed by looking at it from the viewpoint of con- 
temporary problems-~and above all those,that are funda- 
mental to that tradition. We may say that the present 
technological revolution is leading to major changes in 
the structure of the working class; that it is bringing 
into being new strata that differ in so many respects 
from the traditional detachments of the proletariat. The- 
se strata personify the most modern forms of the forces 
of production. We may say that they inevitably deepen, 
sharpen and in some ways inevitably change our concep- 
tion of the proletariat as the subject or conscious 
motive power of history. And it is exactly from this 
point of view, it seems to me, that the experience of 
the October Revolution and Leninism should be of prime 
interest to us. If we examine the question of the histo- 
rical agent or subject in the light of the October Revo- 
lution, this is not simply one possible approach to the 
subject. This issue directly relates to those questions 
which are objectively raised by the contemporary prob- 
lems and difficulties of the working-class movement. 
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Who Was the Subject of the Octoher Revolution? 


Our sub-heading poses a question of great topical re- 
levance. For the creation of a relatively privtleged 
stratum within the working class by the present technolo- 
gical revolution is often seen as a kind of second editi~ 
on of the old "labour aristocracy".1 We are referring to 
the stratum that Lenin at the time considered to "have 
become bourgeois", i.e. deeply integrated in the capita- 
list mode of production and therefore non-revolutionary. 
It is too easy to deduce from this the proposition that 
Leninism sees the most skilled and educated strata of 
the working class as somehow being quite outside the re- 
volutionary process. Since these advanced workers involved 
with the most developed branches of industry cannot be 
relied on in the struggle with capitalism, it is further 
argued, Leninism must always rely on lower strata of 
the proletariat. (Accusations of this kind against Leni- 
nism have been constantly repeated ever since Martov first 
made them. At that time Lenin provided the necessary ex- 
planations of the subject .2) Moreover, Lenin did contra- 
pose the non-revolutionary labour aristocracy to the re- 
volutionary mood of the unprivileged "lowest masses" (and 
in doing so, was following Engles). By the latter Lenin 
had in mind the unorganised workers with comparatively 
low skill levels.2 Yet if we adopt such an interpretation 
of Leninism, then it would be not at all d#fficult to dec- 
lare it outdated and contradicting the logic according to 
which the forces of production develop. 


Is such an interpretation correct? 


If we approach this question from the contemporary 
poin of view, the Leninist attitude to the Labour aris- 
tocracy can be divided into three comparatively indepen- 
dent parts. First, we must consider the role of the upper 
stratum of the proletariat in prerevolutionary Russia. Se- 
cond, we must look at the role played by the upper stratum 
of workers in Europe as a whole, and, in particular, in 
individual countries. Third, we must ask whether we can 
identify the labour aristocracy of the early 20th century 
with the new working-class strata brought into existence 
by the "computer revolution". 
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To understand these issues, we may begin with Lenin's 
article "The Constituent Assembly Elections and the Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariat". His analysis of statistical 
data there showed that the Bolshevik triumph was not an 
accident as their political critics claimed. They success-— 
fully made the revolution because the overwhelming majori- 
ty of the industrial proletariat followed them but not 
the Cadets (Consitutional Democrats), Mensheviks or other 
political parties. While the Bolsheviks gained 9 million 
votes in the elections, the other parties proved unable 
to win such working-class support: the Mensheviks received 
approximately only 700,000 votes while the Cadets gained 
less than 2 million. 


"The Bolsheviks were victorious," says Lenin, "first 


of all, because they had behind them the vast majority of 

the proletariat, which included the most class-conscious, 

energetic and revolutionary BEeETON, the real vanguard, of 
that advanced class.' 


There were those who then called the October Revolu- 
tion "premature" and said it was an unnatural leap over 
the bourgeois-democratic stage in social development. (The 
elections to the Constituent Assembly in fact demonstrat- 
ed that there was no social basis for such a bourgeois de- 
mocracy in Russia, although they were organised according to 
all its fundamental rules!) However,Lenin's line of argument 
was not just directed against such criticisms.He was also 
trying to prevent the Bolsheviks' class base being port- 
rayed as composed of the least educated and skilled de- 
tachments of the proletariat. Thus whom did Lenin have in 
mind when he stated that the Bolsheviks had relied on the 
"most class-conscious, energetic and revolutionary sec- 
tion" of the working class? In socio-economic terms, was 
he speaking of the upper or the lower strata of that class? 
Did he mean the most or the least educated workers? 


All of Lenin's statements that in some way or another 
touch on this question provide an unequivocal answer. The 
distinguishing feature of the October Revolution and the 
preceding revolutionary events in Russia was that it was 
headed by the uppermost stratum of the country's proleta- 
riat. First of all, this meant the metal workers who were 
then the most advanced forces of production in the society, 
This of course does not mean that all the other social 
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strata were non-revolutionary or that they played an int 
significant role. It is not a question of contraposing 
different strata within the class but of emphasising that 
the avantgarde was formed from the most highly skilled and 
comparatively well-paid Russian proletariat. Lenin refe- 
rred directly and unambiguously to this fact when he gave 
a lecture in Switzerland in January 1917 about the Russian 
Revolution of 1905. "The metal workers," he explained, 
“are the best paid, the most class-conscious and best 
educated proletarians."° This is a very important, even 
key point. In this case, as we see, to be among the "best- 
paid" does not contradict "class-consciousness", i.e. that 
basis on which any group's political and intellectual out- 
look depend. On the contrary, they are linked. Thoroughly 
arguing his case with statistical material, Lenin showed 
that it was the metal workers who proved to be "the finest 
elements of the working class"/ It was they who showed 
themselves to be the most revolutionary and advanced guard 
of the working class during the revolution, not only of 
1905 but also of 1917. It is indicative that two-thirds of 
the factory workers of Petrograd at the time of the Revo- 
lution were metal workers .8 





Superficially, this concurs with the comments of 
Bernstein, Kautsky and the Russian Mensheviks about the 
upper stratum of the working class: the higher his or her 
level of skill and material well-being, the greater the 
attraction such workers felt for socialism. They would be » | 
drawn to act as the subjects in creating what they concei- 
ved to be a new and more advanced type of society. They 
were not simply driven by the lack of a crust of bread. 
Beyond this superficial resemblance, however, these two 
viewpoints essentially have nothing in common. 


Lenin specifically had in mind the upper stratum of 
the Russian industrial proletariat. Although such workers 
had a relatively high’ standard of living they were objec- 
tively revolutionary in their attitude to the bourgeoisie 
because the latter was closely associated with tsarism. 
Together the bourgeoisie and tsarism obstructed the trade- 
union and political organisation of the workers. The wor- 
kers' dissatisfaction with their few paltry democratic 
rights was deepened by the domination of foreign capital 
in the country: the foreign concerns were distinguished 
by their high level of exploitation and offended their 
sense of national dignity. _ 214 - 











The West European leaders of the Second Internatio- 
nal and their Russian sympathisers were thinking of a 
rather different workers' aristocracy. They had in mind 
a privileged stratum who had been "tamed" by the imperia- 
list bourgeoisie not only by their relatively high wages 
but also because of the quite wide opportunities they 
enjoyed to fight for their interests within the framework 
of bourgeois democracy. The latter assured them of le- 
vels of trade-union and political organisation that were 
incomparable to those found in Russia. Lenin considered 
that this upper stratum was, as distinct from its Russian 
counterpart, neither revolutionary nor socialist. And 
for their part, Bernstein, Kautsky and the other re- 
visionist and centrist theoreticians thought only of this 
stratum when identifying the subject of the néw civilisa- 
tion: these workers, in their view, were the most skilled, 
educated and organised .? 


The entire historical experience of the subsequent 
decades testifies how little suited the Western labour 
aristocracy was to play this role, and that it even had 
no pretensions of the kind. Such workers had become strong- 
ly entwined with the capitalist mode of production, and 
their struggle with the bourgeoisie had a profoundly re- 
formist character. In other words, their battles were 
fought on the terms of capitalist progress in which such 
a stratum naturally had a stake and from which its mem- 
bers derived definite benefits. Yet this was not to act 
out the role of an independent subject. The Western la- 
bour aristocracy was helping another historical subject, 
the bourgeoisie, to pursue its historical aims. 


To give an accurate and full picture we must, how- 
ever briefly, describe the situation in different West 
European countries. In each case this subordinate role 
was carried out in somewhat differing ways, and also had 
a different content. 


By the beginning of the 20th century Britain had 
advanced further than other West European countries in 
developing purely capitalist relations and had freed it- 
self, to the greatest extent, of precapitalist ways of 
life. There the bourgeois orientation of the labour aris- 
tocracy was clearest of all. In historical content the 
role of the upper stratum of the proletariat in France 
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was closely similar; there, however, the remnants of pre- 
capitalist structures did lead to marked differences. 
Nevertheless in both cases the function of this privileged 
stratum was the same. In France as in Britain they had to 
strengthen the capitalist system, which had already es- 
tablished itself and developed the necessary means of sur- 
vival both in economic and in political terms. Naturally 
this did not mean that they sacrificed their own interests 
and desired reforms and abandoned the struggle to attain 
them. It was the prospect of breaking beyond the bounds 

of capitalism that was sacrificed. 


In Germany the situation was different. There the 
capitalist mode of production was established while a se- 
mi-absolutist political superstructure was still preserved. — 
Thus the tasks of liberalising the political system had : 
Mot yet been resolved. It was to the advantage of the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie to achieve such a liberalisation but they 
were not’yet able to become the subject of liberalisation 
--and this was the distinguishing feature of the situation 
in Germany. The bourgeoisie found themselves caught bet- 
ween two foes: on the one hand, there was the Kaiser mili- 
tarised state apparatus and, on the other, a powerful So- 
cial Democratic Party represented by the working class. 
Ever since the time of Chancellor Bismarck the government 
had tried to sue the working class as political counter- 
balance to the bourgeoisie. (This explains the illusions 
ef "state socialism" as propounded by Ferdinand Lassalle.) 
At the same time the German bourgeoisie was economically 
powerful, no matter how politically weak it might be. 

This enabled it to bring the upper stratum of workers who 
enjoyed all the advantages of trade-union and political 
organisation under its own control. In such circumstances 
the German labour aristocracy was interested in the con- 
solidation of the capitalist mode of production and not 
its liquidation. Furthermore it proved to be the subject 
or promoter of liberalism and the democratisation of the 
political system since the German bourgeoisie was inca- 
pable of playing such a role. In the November 1918 German 
Revolution the working class fulfilled this historic mi- 
ssion. The Social Democrats came to power, as demonstra- 
tion of this role. The subsequent development of fascist 
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trends showed that the bourgeoisie was not so enthusias- 
tic about a bourgeois democracy that had been achieved by 
a more influential force than itself. 


This upper stratum of German workers could not of 
course successfully play their role without the support 
of the entire mass of the proletariat, including that 
part which had not been "absorbed" by the bourgeoisie but 
was the bearer of other anti-bourgeois tendencies. There- 
fore, the ideological clothing in which the labour aris~ 
tocracy disguised itself in Germany did not only have to 
be anti-bourgeois (even in Britain the labour aristocra- 
cy paraded under the banner of “socialism"): it also had 
to be unquestionably revolutionary, especially during the 
November Revolution. These objective requirements brought 
to life not only the "socialist" non-revolutionary re- 
formism of Bernstein, but also such an ideological form 
as the verbal revolutionism of Kautsky. We may draw an 
analogy with earlier bourgeois revolutions. Then in 
order to win over all of the Third Estate the bourgeoi- 
sie had to indulge in a degree of ideological self-decep- 
tion as to its real historical tasks. Likewise, the upper 
stratum of the German workers needed such false conscious- 
ness to carry other working parts of the population with 
them, all of the lower "Fourth Estate". 


In the search for an ideological platform that might 
transcend the limits of capitalism and inspire the mas- 
ses the thought patterns associated with Bernstein and 
Kautsky, in our view, do not hold any future prospects. 
We have given a comparatively detailed description of the 
specific function of the Labour aristocracy in Germany to 
show this more clearly. We cannot draw things from the 
past that did not actually then exist. The upper stratum 
of the German working class and its theoretical represen- 
tatives thought and acted within the historical limits 
of capitalism, no matter what their subjective motives 
and ideals were. It is therefore pointless to seek for 
a genuinely ahti-capitalist drive in their legacy. Only 
in Russia did the upper proletarian stratum prove to be 
a revolutionary subject and break the umbilical cord 
tying it to capitalism. 
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The above still says nothing, however, about the line- 
age that links today's highly-skilled stratum of the wor- 
king class directly with the workers of the enormous Pu- 
tilov Works in Petrograd in 1917. As yet we have not pro- 
ved that they are not instead descended from the Western 
labour aristocracy of the old type. To be more definite 
we must make a comparative analysis. Yet today such an ana 
lysis in any specific form is impossible: the socio-poli~ 
tical profile of contemporary detachments of the working 
class is still insufficiently defined. For the time being 
we can only discuss the setting up of methodological 
signposts and of a preliminary theoretical outline. But 
to set up such signposts again presupposes a choice bet- 
ween moral and intellectual traditions. It is moreover 
desirable that the one we choose is the most objective 
of all. From this viewpoint it makes sense to look more 
attentively at the Leninist analysis of the revolutionary 
developments in Russia that culminated in the 1917 Octo- 
ber Revolution. We should also pay more attention to the 
Leninist assessment of the activities of the Russian pro- 
letariat which was the chief motive force behind these 
developments. Having done so, we have before us a classic 
model of theoretical objectivity. The Leninist analysis 
has inexhaustible methodological importance--not only for 
understanding the similarities between the past and the 
present; moreover, it also helps to expose the distinc- 
ttons between present reality and the situation between 
1900 to 1925, 


Two Aspects of Objectivity 


There is a widespread idea that subjective factors 
played a greater role in the October Revolution than in 
the preceding bourgeois revolutions. People have in mind 
the role played by the Bolshevik Party in preparing and 
carrying out the revolution, the organised and preplanned 
nature of the armed uprising in October, and so on. Cor- 
respondingly, it is believed that the recognition gran- 
ted by Leninism to the importance of the subjective fac- 
tor is almost systemic in nature. This is what fundamen- 
tally distinguishes the Leninist idea, it is thought, 
from the views of those theoreticians of the working- 
class movement who did not accept the October Revolution. 
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If such an approach is adopted, the observance of Lenin~ 
ist traditions is also at times considered to involve the 
growing revolutionary activity of the subjective factor, 
since the objective conditions for revolution and so- 
cialism have supposedly long matured. 


It seems to me that the stress on the subjective 
factor is especially strong when we look at present rea- 
lities in terms of that wonderful victory in 1917. If it 
was possible to triumph at the level of material precon- 
ditions then obtained, how much more can we do today gi- 
ven our material advantages? The optimism of such an 
argument is of course attractive--if the subjective fac- 
tor is today absent, then it may appear tomorrow. This 
is a romantic and emotional rather than a theoretical 
reaction to the difficulties of the present revolutionary 
developments. Yet it lays claim to theoretical status. In 
1987 these simplified ideas of the role of the subjective 
factor under contemporary conditions were criticised at 
an all-Union symposium as being based on a vulgarised 
understanding of the Leninist conception. (This gathering 
was organised by the Scientific Council of the Academy 
of Social Sciences under the CPSU Central Committee deal- 
ing with issues of the world revolutionary process. !9) 


Let us try and show why this is a false position. 


Ideas that the subjective factor has a special role 
to play does have a certain rational basis. We must ad- 
mit this at the outset. They reflect a distinctive funda- 
mental feature of the October Revolution and, indeed, of 
all revolutions where the proletariat was the primary 
historical agent. We shall discuss this in greater deta- 
il later. However, this reflection of reality is not en- 
tirely accurate. Those who point to the significance of 
the subjective factor in the October Revolution and the 
Leninist conception, in fact want to accuse those in 
the working-class movement who criticised the Revolution 
and Leninism (Plekhanov, Kautsky et al.) of placing an 
excessive and one-sided emphasis on objective conditions. 
In this version Lenin is seen, by contrast, as "adding" 
the subjective dimension to the objective and as having 
given determination, energy and initiative their due in 
history. By projecting such an interpretation onto pre- 
sent realities it becomes very easy to "explain" the 
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difficulties of the working-class movement today. It is 
suggested that a certain leader or party cannot solve some 
problem because they lack sufficient Leninist energy, deter- 
mination and other subjective qualities. It is not always 
noted, hewever, that such an understanding transforms the 
subjective into something that is super or ultra-objective. 
In such a formulation no one asks why the needed subjecti- 
ve factor does not mature while another that is not need- 
ed, does. The conclusion emerges that history has been 
moving in the "wrong" direction for several decades sole- 
ly because, by unhappy mischance, the people who could 
have pointed it in the right direction were not to be | 
found. Yet then it begins to prove difficult to explain 

in simple terms how the subjective factor, if interpre- 
ted this way, differs from subjectivism. And that is the 
accusation that the critics of Leninism have never tired 
of making against it. In their view the October Revolu- 
tion was the immature fruit of arbitrary voluntarism. 


In fact, the main distinction between Leninism and 
the conceptions of those who took another view of the 
nature of the Russian Revolution, and therefore did not 
accept the October seizure of power led by Bolsheviks, 
is not of a subjective character. Kautsky and Plekhanov 
(not to mention Bernstein) disagreed with Leninism, on 
the contrary, for objective reasons. Signifacantly Lenin 
himself did not simply criticise his opponents for under- 
estimating the role played by initiative and class-con- 
sciousness in the revolutionary movement. He also showed 
that indecisiveness and passivity were linked to a wrong 
assessment of the objective course of developments both 
in Russia and in the world: they therefore, likewise, 
did not understand the tasks that history had posed the 
working class of Russia. Yet why did the supporters and 
followers of Leninism find within that teaching a spe- 
cial, almost systemic role allotted to the subjective 
factor? And why do they still do so today? Why do the 
opponents of Leninism continue to accuse it of subjecti- 
vism? 


There can be only one answer. Both the supporters 
and the opponents of Leninism have a too abstract, or 
at times dogmatic, conception of what objectivity means 
in history. To be more exact, they do not clearly see 
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what constitutes the objective aspect of a particular 
class’ activities as an agent or subject of history (in 
this case, the working class). 


Here we may distinguish two substantial aspects or 
instances of this objectivity. 


First the objective position and role of the class 
within a particular historical totality must be clarified. 
These are determined by the objective, and, above all, 
economic conditions of its activities. Second there are 
the means adopted by, and objectively inherent in the 
class alone, which it uses to perform its self-realisa- 
tion as an historical agent or subject. These distinguish 
it from other classes. 


Let us see how each of these aspects found expres- 
sion in the Leninist analysis of revolutionary develop- 
ments in Russia. We shall begin by characterising the 
objective conditions under which the workers in Russia 
carried out their struggle. 


Lenin's analysis is of unsurpassed importance here. 
Not so much because similar conditions exist today but, 
on’the contrary, because conditions today are different. 
The Leninist analysis is a lesson in theoretical inno- 
vation, it shows how a new and changed situation can be 
theoretically grasped and mastered. This contrasts with 
the doctrinaire and dogmatic approach of others, for 
example the Mensheviks, who also appealed to the objec- 
tive course of events while dismissing the Leninist po- 
sition as subjectivist. 


The objective conditions under which the Russian 
proletariat of the early 20th century conducted its strug- 
gles, as Lenin showed, were determined by the profound 
split that had already occurred within the ‘Third Estate. 
Russia had not yet experienced a bourgeois revolution 
but, unlike the majority of other European contries at 
a similar stage in their development, the interests of 
bourgeoisie and proletariat did not only not coincide 
but were irreconcilably opposed to each other. Threate- 
ned from the left, the bourgeosie moved to the right into 
the reactionary camp and in so doing rejected the role 
of revolutionary subject, or of an independent histori- 
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cal agent altogethér. This in turn meant that the prole- 
tariat took over the role of the leading force in the 
struggle with absolutism.: The whole type of social deve- 
lopment underwent substantial modification as a conse- 
quence; and the preconditions were created for a bourge- 
ois-democratic revolution led by the proletariat to deve- 
lop into a full-blooded proletarian revolution. 





Such a line of thought was of course uncongenial for 
abstract notions of the socialist ideal and of historical 
laws. First capitalism was supposed to entirely elimina- 
te all mediaeval forms of life and then, and only then, 
would it open the way to socialism having exhausted its 
own possibilities for further development. Such an un- 
easiness on this subject is still felt today. It seems to 
some now, as it did to the Mensheviks then for example, 
to be a voluntarist interruption of the natural course 
of historical development, and to represent a total break 
with the principles of objective study. Yet it was the 
Mensheviks, if anyone, who demonstrated a theoretical 
and political arbitrariness. They attempted to "instill" 
and consolidate the authority of the bourgeoisie when the 
latter was incapable of directing the course of histori- 
cal events. They decided to blend mediaeval forms of 
life, which were particularly important in the rural 
areas, with capitalist forms, thereby piling contradic- 
tion on contradiction. This was indeed subjectivism. The 
eight months between the February and October Revolutions 
of 1917 glaringly exposed the incapacity of the Russian 
bourgeoisie, even with the help of petty-bourgeois self- 
styled "socialist" parties, to seriously claim to be the 
agent or moving force of their country's history. 


By the time the October Revolution occurred this lack 
of objectivity had deprived the Mensheviks of almost any 
support among the working class. (Practice here proved 
to be the most accurate measure of truth.) It is signi- 
ficant that it was precisely that upper stratum of the 
industrial proletariat on which the Mensheviks had pla- 
ced their main stakes which first rejected them. The 
reasons are understandable. When they addressed the upper 
stratum of the Russtan proletariat they held before them 
the image of the upper stratum of the West European 
working class. They approached it with this model in 
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mind, thinking of its forms of activity and organisation 
in parliamentary factions, legal parties, and strong tra~ 
de unions. In Russia, however, the upper stratum of wor- 
kers had quite a different role to play while a Western 
capitalist-oriented type of labour aristocracy had not 
managed to establish itself (if we do not think, that is, 
of the small numbers of privileged non-industrial groups 
like printers). The Mensheviks looked to the example of 
advanced European countries and were, it seemed, whole- 
heartedly forwardlooking. The lack of objectivity in 
their analysis meant that in practice they were just a 
transmitter of long discarded possibilities. In essence 
their political platform and policy of siding with 
bourgeois liberalism linked them to the interests of the 
lower, less-developed stratum of Russian workers. The 
latter had not yet been “ingested and absorbed" by the 
imperialist bourgeoisie as was the case in 20th century 
Europe. Instead, they had stzZl not broken away politi- 
cally from the bourgeoisie but together formed part of 

a common "Third Estate" as in 17th and 18th century 
Europe. 


Yet as we have already noted there is another aspect 
to objectivity. As well as analysing the conditions of 
class struggle we must look at the means used by that 
class as anhistorical agent in its activities and this is no 
less, even in some respect more important than the first 
aspect. The October Revolution also showed, apart from 
all else, that these means (however distinguished by 
particular features) were also objectively determined. 
This discovery gives the Revolution its unsurpassed signi- 
ficance. The proletariat's historic originality in this 
respect distinguishes it from the historical self-assertion 
of the bourgeoisie, for example, and is far from fully 
conveyed by references to the particular role of the sub- 
jective factor. 


First and foremost, the working class asserts itself 
in the economic field in a different way from the bour- 
geoisie, as the October Revolution showed. In its strug- 
le with feudal absolutism the bourgeoisie promoted un- 
restrained economic development that was not subject to 
state supervision or to the latter's interference. To 
put it another way, the bourgeoisie tried to free the 
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economy from any political interference. In this respect 
we may refer to the bourgeoisie as being, first of all, 
an economic subject or agent. 


The proletariat acted in quite the opposite way. As 
the subject of economic activity it could only express it- 
self through politics. In this relationship the proletari- 
at was and, is a political subject. It establishes its 
domination over the economy by subordinating the latter 
to state control. Hence Lenin's noted thesis that poli- 
tics would have precedence over economics in the period 
of proletarian dictatorship. Yet this does not in any 
way mean that a certain super-objective role of the sub- 
jective factor is involved here. In this case objective 
economic determination is preserved too. The working 
class creates forces of production of the same type and 
function as those produced by the world economy but does 
so by employing political means-~as the October Revolu- 
tion shows. It is simply that the proletariat does so by 
employing different means than the bourgeoisie. Moreover 
these means are objectively determined. They grow from 
the simple fact that the proletariat has no property of 
its own. Without such property the random market mecha- 
nism of economic management cannot function and commodi- 
ty-money relations can only play a secondary, supportive 
role, no matter how deeply they may go. Such relations 
can never become the leading and defining characteris- 
tic of this system. 


The above also determines the path the proletariat 
must follow to take power. The bourgeoisie did the same 
by using the spontaneous revolutionary movements of the 
popular masses for its own interests, Under the absolutist 
system, the bourgeoisie had no necessity to create its 
own organisations and prepare for an uprising. Such 
spontaneous movements brought the bourgeoisie to power 
because it possessed both money and influence (itself 
partly bought), and knew how to manage the economy. The 
popular crowds were repressed by the old regime and had 
none of these advantages. 


Today we talk of the particular role played by the 
Bolshevik Party in the October Revolution and we quote 
Lenin's words about the armed uprising as constituting 
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both the science and art of revolution. In doing so it 
should be quite clear what we mean by such statements. 
Here we are not talking of a simple addition of the "sub- 
jective factor" to the objective course of events: we are 
referring to the objectively determined means of activity 
that are characteristic of the proletariat alone. Without 
the party the working class cannot seize power let alone 
retain it. Neither will spontaneous and anarchic move- 
ments and insurrections bring it to power: the experien- 
ce of all such movements shows that they bring the bour- 
geolsie to power instead. It is thus the capacity to be 
organised that forms the objectively determined means of 
the proletariat's self-assertion as the subject or agent 
of history--just as spontaneity is the bourgeoisie's 
means of asserting itself. 





Hence the special role allotted to the intelligentsia 
in the proletariat's struggle for power. In Lenin's fa- 
mous formulation, socialist consciousness is introduced 
into the spontaneous workers' movement "from without". 

As we know it was on this issue that Lenin had to with- 
stand particularly furious attacks from the representa- 
tives of almost all the then existing currents within 
Social Democracy. He had to listen to hundreds of accu- 
sations that he was attempting to transform the proleta- 
riat into a passive object, into raw material in the 
hands of the intelligentsia. Yet here, as in all else, it 
was the opponents of Lenin who lacked sufficient objecti- 
vity when they protested against the "bureaucratic pat- 
ronage" of the working class. They attempted to reduce 
all the distinctive originality of the Russian revolution 
to a mere variant of one or other of the preceding revo- 
outions. In the same way, they looked on the original 
historical means employed by the industrial proletariat 
only as analogues of those means of activity employed 

by the bourgeoisie during those same revolutions. 





The working class formed on the technological basis 
of the traditional industrial type was overwhelmingly 
excluded from culture--even when we include its most edu- 
cated and skilled strata. As mentioned, it was also depri- 
ved of the possibilities available to the bourgeoisie 
when the latter was functioning as historical subject 
against feudalism. It had neither money nor the social 
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influence money could buy, not to mention being quite un- 
accustomed to managing the economy. These basic facts 
clearly show the extreme lack of objectivity among the 
Mensheviks and their followers when they talked as 

though the proletariat could fulfil its historical role 
without the "revolutionary bacillus" (the intelligentsia). 
It was quite lacking in objectivity to believe that the 
course of events could by itself lead to the triumph of 
the proletariat. 


According to Lenin, the function of the intellegent- 
sia in the movement and the party was in no way to simp- 
ly use the working class as a passive object. The inte- 
lligentsia would raise ("supplement") the workers in such 
a way that they became historical subject. In this case 

; Lenin did not investigate the specific nature of the 
relations between the working class and the intelligent- 
sia. And in particular he did not develop a favourite 
Menshevik theme: would not the role allotted to the in- 
tellectuals affect the historical independence of the 
working class, they asked. Would this not lead to a bu- 
reaucratic guardianship of the workers by the intelligent- 
sia? These are indubitably important questions; yet they 
concern other, secondary matters. The difference between 
the first and the second is like that between a law and 
its manifestations. Lenin's opponents did not like cer- 
tain of the possible manifestations of the law. Therefore, 
they declared the law itself tobe illegitimate. However, 
when Lenin himself spoke about "introducing class~conscious~ 
ness"he chiefly meant that the proletariat could not fulfil 
its historical mission without the socialist intelli- 
gentsia. This was the law of working class revolutionary 
activity: it might not app2al to some, but no words con- 
cerning "raw material" or "bureaucratic guardianship" 
could deny it. No substitute for it could be found in 
“proletarian culture" that some claimed could shape the 
proletariat into a subject of history that could cope 
without the help of the intelligentsia. Neither would a 
secular religion of the "God-makers" help, nor resort to 
a proletarian mythology of the type advocated by Georges 
Sorel. In all the succeeding years in which the working- 
class movement grew and developed no other substitute was 
found to replace Lenin's formula. Nothing has come of at- 
tempts to direct this movement towards a spontaneous, un- 
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supervised independent activity of the workers themselves 
although that has been typical of leftist theoreticians 
and political activists in recent decades. 


The October Revolution thus brought to fruition the 
objective and dominant trend in Russian sotial develop- 
ment. The revolution was headed by the most skilled and 
educated stratum of the country's working class. Moreover 
it was the October Revolution which exposed the objective 
capabilities of the industrial proletariat to assert it- 
self as the subject of history. The revolution thereby 
showed the basic differences between the workers and all 
other classes. Does all this have any relevance for us 
today, however? What is the connection between the upper 
stratum of the Russian proletariat in the 1917 model and 
today's detachments of hired employees created by the 
"microchip revolution"? Where should we look for the lat- 
ter's historical predecessors: among the anti-bourgeois 
metal workers of Petrograd's Putilov Works or among the 
bourgeois-oriented labour aristocracy of the Western mo-~ 
del? 


Using the Leninist intellectual tradition, we shall 
try to reach at least a first approximation in answering 
these questions. 


The Lessons of the Dialectic 


One of the basic propositions of dialectical materia- 
lism can be stated as follows: there is no such thing as 
abstract truth--truth is always specific. Consequently, 
attempts to find ready prescriptions in the Leninist tra- 
dition have nothing to do with being faithful to the tra- 
ditions of the October Revolution and Leninism. We shall 
not find there ready answers to all questions concerning 
all subsequent periods in each and every country. We can- 
not, and should not, draw any conclusions about the posi- 
tion and role of the contemporary upper stratum of wage- 
earners in developed capitalist countries from the Leni- 
nist analysis of the position and role of the upper stra- 
tum of the proletariat in Russia and Western Europe. In 
particular, we should not conclude that those groups of 
workers involved in the most progressive branches of in- 
dustry must be wittingly "handed over to the bourgeoisie". 
This is despite their high levels of pay and refusal to 
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see themselves as "workers". It is in spite of the ine 
clination of some such employees to contrast their posi- 
tion as a technical elite to that of the proletarian 
masses, and for which attitude they are often termed the 
new "labour aristocracy". 


We must not do so because Lenin's analysis was ex- 
tremely specific.A certain stratum of the West European 
working class, he discovered, had proved to be reformist 
and nationalistic due to objective circumstances. They were 
bound to the chariot of capitalism and to link revolu- 
tionary and socialist hopes to them would mean to turn 
theory into Kautskyan phrase. A revolutionary strategy 
could only be based on a descent from the upper privile- 
ged stratum to the "lower masses" of workers. All else 
| would be to boost self-deception. 


This was true. But although the lower strata of the 
European working class were revolutionary and showed the 
fact more than once in the class battles of the 20th cen- 
tury they were unable to make the European revolutions 
take a socialist path (for instance, the 1918 November 
Revolution in Germany). Nevertheless, this is in no sen- 
se a refutation of the Leninist analysis. Lenin had mere- 
ly stated one fact: the labour aristocracy is non-revolu- 
tionary while the lower strata of the working class are. 

Only the practical experience of class struggle would | 
show whether this revolutionary fervour was sufficient 

to take charge of the revolutionary process. In the event, 
it proved insufficient. The influence exercised and posi- 
tion held by the upper stratum of the West Etfropean pro- 
letariat in both economic and political life were too 
strong and outweighed the revolutionary tendencies. In 
itself this only showed how great the role of the most 
skilled workers, who embody the most advanced type of 
productive forces, is in the. revolutionary process. This 
was demonstrated not only in the West but, in a diametri- 
cally opposed sense, in the Russian example. In Russia 
which was the first to penetrate the front of capitalism 
for the very reason that its upper stratum of workers 
were revolutionary. 





What then is the tendency that personifies the out- 
look of today's highly-skilled strata of the working 
class? Leninist conclusions about the Western labour 
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aristocracy might be mechanically transferred to these 
Strata. But to do so would be the very worst kind of dog- 
matism. Contrariwise, it would also be dogmatic to dec- 
lare these strata revolutionary simply because the upper 
stratum of the proletariat in Russia acted as the leading 
force of the Revolution in 1917. 


If we really want to clarify the significance of 
the October Revolution and Leninism for the modern world 
we must first of ‘all not look for something that resemb- 
les or recalls the past in present realities and tenden- 
cies. We should not be trying to confirm some or other 
abstract "law-governed processes". Our task should be 
to learn, by relying on the Lenintst intellectual tradi- 
tton and methodology how to analyse these realittes and 
tendenctes in all their specifictty and historical ori- 
gtnality. 


The Leninist methodology is materialist dialectics. 
Unfortunately, like any other human inellectual achieve- 
ment it faces the danger of becoming a dogma. What does 
this mean? 


the basic principle of dialectics as the law and 
method of cognition is quite simple. When Lenin wanted 
to express this he used a very few words: the splitting 
of a single whole and the cognition of its contradictory 
parts. The problem is that the nature of these "splits" 
and parts of some "whole" is not something this is given 
once and for all (even within the limits of one and the 
same "totality"). They are mobile and changeable and 
this means that it is essential when studying some phe- 
nomenon to constantly check that the forms of contra- 
dictions fixed in the theory correspond to the changing 
flow of reality. If we do not proceed in this way then 
dialectics becomes identified with one or another his- 
torically specific and transitional form of contradiction; 
very soon dialectics is transformed into dialectical 
phraseology, a dogmatic selection of scholastic schemes 
is provided that can be applied in every and any con- 
ceivable way to reality, but it does not actually allow 
us to see anything that is real and living. 
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In such circumstances we usually then begin to talk 
of the need for a "creative development" of dialectics as 
a method. We are then warned that this cannot be done 
easily or quickly and until the methodological instru- 
ments have not been prepared and refined we cannot apply 
them. In this way a particular kind of purely methodolo- 
gical "creativity" comes into being that is no nearer to 
real life than pure art, However, the "creators" of this 
methodology are sincerely convinced, like their counter- 
parts in the pure arts, that they are describing something 
that is more elevated than life itself. This road does not 
lead us very far. At most we would manage to transform 
dialectics from the sum of certain examples into the sum 
total of others. 


} In this respect the intellectual history of the 

} Second International remains instructive down to the. pre- 
sent day. Kautsky often spoke about dialectics and its 
importance for our understanding; Plekhanov did so more 
often still. Yet it was precisely as a method of under- 
standing or cognition that dialectics did not work for 
them. And they made many attempts to fill their dialec- 
tical schemes with "real life". For them dialectics did 
not function and was dead, because it is only when it 

is applied to the comprehension of new and not reduced 

to old and objective contradictions that dialectics co- 
mes to life and begins to work. This can only happen 
when it is liberated from the strict attachment to defi-~ 
nite historical forms of these contradictions and when, 
instead of artificially enlivening itself with "specific 
material", it sets the task of making a fundamental 
reassessment of live material and its past interpreta- 
tion. This is a way of creatively developing theory 

that at the same time develops the method. We cannot se- 
parate or detach the renewal of method from that of theo- 
ry: this forms part of a unified process and without 

each other both simply cannot exist. If we now talk 

about new phenomena in the working-class movement and :| 
the necessity of rethinking them theoretically, then | 
the Leninist lessons in dialectics are highly relevant. 





Lenin's innovating role in theory and methodology 
was that he managed to expose new forms for "splitting 
a single whole". He showed us several major contradic- 
tions: between the interests of the proletariat and 
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the bourgeoisie and the alienation of the peasantry from 
the latter during the bourgeois revolution in Russia; 
between free competition and monopolies as a new and fun- 
damental contradiction within the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction at the imperialist stage in its development; and 
between the “labour aristocracy" and "lower working-class 
strata", All these discoveries show how theoretical 
thinking can penetrate a new specificity that is "split" 
in different ways than before. This is a demonstration 

of how theory and method develop simultaneously. 


It is only by starting from this viewpoint that we 
can begin to analyse the contradictions of contemporary 
capitalism and of the activities of certain historical 
forces withing that system, among them being the new 
detachments of the working class. Moreover, we must 
begin from the fact that they are a new part and element 
of the capitalist "split single whole" and differ fundamen- 
tally from the proletariat that was formed by manufactu- 
ring industry. Only if we start by establishing such di- 
fferences, can-we speak seriously about the historical 
predecessors of modern strata within the working class. 


If we approach the new strata solely as modifications, 
albeit major modifications, of the industrial proletariat 
it will then appear that it is correct to draw an analogy 
with the former labour aristocracy. Then we can interpret 
many of their attitudes and attributes as embourgeoise- 
ment, the adoption of a bourgeois orientation and loyalty: 
their relatively privileged status, their occupational 
and social ambitions as compared with lower detachments 
of wage-earners, and their denial of their proletarian 
allegiance. We can see them as, subordinating themselves to 
capital and rejecting any leanings towards playing an 
independent role in history as its subject or agent. 
Things look very differently, however, if we regard the 
modern strata of the working class as a qualitatively new 
formation, We can then already today presuppose that they 
are objectively not oriented towards a consolidation of, but 
a dissociation from capitalism. Their appearance then comes 
dissociation from capitalism. Their appearance then comes 
to mean that the contradictions within capitalist society 
have not become blunted but that their old forms have 
been replaced by new ones, 
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What grounds do we have for making the latter assum- 
ption? 


Primarily because these new strata are the bearers 
of a type of production relation that differs from what 
existed before: that this type is objectively opposed to 
the type of production relation established by capita- 
lism and to the market mechanism based on private proper- 
ty. This is neither a spontaneous-market relation nor a 
state-market relation. We have here a technical-informa- 
tional type of relation that is to the highest degree com- 
patible with public property and enables the latter to 
practically demonstrate and use its advantages. Naturally. 
there can be different interpretations of this tendency 
leading to an unprecedented leap towards socialising 
production and control. We can take a technocratic view 
of it. We can talk of the concentration of “information 
society" that supposedly will arise not because a social 
revolution has exhausted its historical mission, but 
simply because it will come as a result of the information 
revolution that has replaced it. 


We can also interpret this tendency in the spirit 
of the classical Marxist tradition. Then the contemporary 
processes in technology and information science do not 
appear as a substitute for social revolution but rather 
as the embryonic form of exactly new and objective contra- 
dictions that cannot be reduced to previous forms of 
contradiction. They provide formerly unimaginable materi- 
al prerequisites for social transformations and today it 
is even hard to grasp the scale and revolutionary pro- 
fundity they represent. As we may conceive, the subject 
of these transformations is, before all others, those ve- 
ry same new strata of the working class which for the 
time being look a aon-revolutionary "class in itself", 
The idea that more and more of the technological power 
is passing into the hands of the proletariat and its 
allies is to be met with increasing frequency in specia- 
list works.!1! It has also been justly remarked that one 
of the "most important tendencies to emerge from the 
technical and scientific changes in contemporary capi- 
talism" is "the creation of all the essential conditions 
for forming a new nucleus of the working class". 1!2 
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Only time will show whether this new nucleus has an 
anti-capitalist content. If such proves to be the case then 
we shall be able to discuss-a problem that today seems to 
be the major stumbling block for the theorists of the wor- 
king-class movement and its political parties (including 
Communist parties). We refer to the development of a 
strategy that would stmultaneously provide for the in- 
terests of the industrial proletariat (which today remains 
the main social base of Communist parties) and its new 
strata. How will it be possible to maintain unified ac- 
tion by the working class when old branches of industry 
are being squeezed out by new ones, when the upper stra- 
ta may be earning wages that are sometimes ten times 
higher than those of other groups of workers (not to 
mention the "income" of the unemployed). Any attempt to 
forge such a unity on the basis of material and economic 
interests is hardly likely to succeed. It is, however, 
possible to secure such unity by breaking decisively 
with capitalism in favour of a new type of social system 
where material considerations cease to be the most impor- 
tant. All revolutions, including that of October 1917, 
confirm one rule: when an interest of a higher order comes 
into play, and there is striving to pass beyond the li- 
mits of existing forms of social existence then contra- 
dictions of material interests take second place. 


Yet the experience of the October Revolution also 
testifies to another principle: that the striving to 
reach beyond existing forms must first of all come from 
the most developed and skilled strata of the working class 
--this despite the fact that they are better off under 
the existing system than anyone else. 


I think that the modern highly qualified strata of 
the working class potentially possess such a striving 
and aspiration. For no matter what a privileged position 
they may occupy they possess one trait that objectively 
leads them beyond the bounds of capitalism. And this 
trait was lacking among the labour aristocracy of the 
old industrial type. We refer to the new variety of needs 
they experience. These are not fully satisfied by mate- 
rial well-being or cultural mass consumer goods. They 
have needs of a higher moral and intellectual quality 
that transcends the historical horizon of the "consumer 
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society", The latter cannot satisfy these needs because 
it is a materialist, soulless and money-oriented system. 
Perhaps, incidentally, it is precisely because these new 
strata want to emphasise their more complex needs and 
higher educational background that they refuse to call 
themselves workers. 


In short, if we deal in specifics (which is the basic 
requirement for a creative and non-dogmatic Leninism) 
and examine the modern upper stratum of the working 
class in this way we realise how superficial any compari-~ 
son with the old labour aristocracy must be, since the 
latter had a profoundly materialistic set of values. 


Of course, we still have insufficient material on 
which to make sound judgements. We do not know how the 
contradictions of modern capitalism will spread and 
deepen in this age of unforeseen technological change. 

We cannot tell how the contradictory parts of the "split 
whole" will act, nor how their divison will express it- 
self. There is even less evidence on which to judge what 
will be the intrinsic forms of historical  self- 
assertion employed by the new strata of the working class 
or how they will differ from those used by the workers 

in 1917. This accounts, I think, for the difficulties 
that Communist and Workers' parties are having in ex- 
pressing, politically and ideologically, the interests of 
these new strata. Many of the former means of struggle 
employed by industrial workers will not be appropriate 
for these new strata. Meanwhile new forms of struggle are 
only just beginning to appear as these strata begin to 
act collectively in public. It will not be an easy or a 
quick job to elaborate this new theoretical and political 
thinking. 
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THEORY OF REVOLUTION TODAY 
Herman DILIGENSKY, D.Sc.(Hist.) 


The article deals with some most complex problems of 
the Marxist-Leninist theory of revolution, emphasises the 
need for its creative updating in line with the new his- 
torical conditions. Without claiming his conclusions to 
be irrefutable the author regards them as open to debate, 
since the aim of the article has been to single out pro- 
blems for further investigation. 


Today the need for a fresh approach towards paths: 
and prospects of revolutionary transition from capitalism 
to socialism is becoming ever more acute. The changes in 
the dynamics and forms of revolutionary process first ap- 
peared in the 1950s and went more pronounced in the fol- 
lowing decades. In the 1970s and especially in the 1980s 
its progress slowed down, obstructed by new obstacles. 

It was suggested by the weakening of the revolutionary 
tendencies in the developed capitalist countries, by the 
defeat of the Chilean revolution, by the nullified out- 
come of the Portuguese revolution, by the contradictory 
development of the post-colonial countries, including 
those orientating to socialism. For decades Marxists 
have maintained the idea that the major global trend of 
social progress is the ongoing shrinking of capitalist 
domain, with more and more countries breaking away from 
it, which proved inconsistent with the new historical 
reality. The world has obviously entered a long histo- 
rical period of coexistence and peaceful competition of 
the opposite systems, which has become the essence of 
contradictions between capitalism and socialism. It does 
not imply, however, the "attenuation" of the ideological 
and political class struggle worldwide, though its con- 
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tent and character undergo considerable changes. 


The analysis of the present stage of the revolution- 
ary process would be insufficient if based solely on the 
previously developed Marxist provisions, since they are 
partly deficient, partly obsolete. 


A fresh approach to the transition trom capitalism 
to socialism does not necessarily mean that the historic 
achievements of the Marxist-Leninist theory are to be de- 
nied and its theoretical and methodological principles 
of cognition of social phenomena to be revoked. 


Meanwhile the modern social reality and the problems 
it engenders so drastically differ from the historical 
conditions that brought to life the Marxist-Leninist con- 
cept of revolutionary process and, therefore, the conaolu- 
sions made in the past could not provide a theoretical 
ground for the present-day activity of the revolutionary 
forces. 


The above statement is neither intimidating, nor 
"revisionist" in nature. It is a fact of life that the 
fathers of Marxism-Leninism pressed by the changing his- 
torical situations and new socio-political experiences 
revised their views on the essential issues more than 
once, being sometimes very prompt and radical about it 
(suffice it to mention an abrupt turn in the concept of 
building a socialism, brought about by Lenin's idea of 
the New Economic Policy). 


The need for creative development of the theory has 
been repeatedly emphasised before, but today the incon- 
sistency of the theoretical thought puts it high on the 
agenda again. In the past such development was quite 
usually understood as a mere adding of the newly-develop- 
ed provisions to the existing ones, while no attempt was 
made to reveal the effect of the new phenomena on the en- 
tire system of our theoretical notions. The integrity and 
logical unity of the theory of revolution was distorted: 
weak efforts to adjust it to specific socio-political con- 
ditions prevailed over creative work, hence the increas- 
ingly eclectic nature of the theory. Adding to it was a 
fear of a critical revision of out-dated provisions; at- 
tempts to draw a veil of silence on the burning problems 
that escaped easy solutions, or to resolve them in a de- 
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clarative' way. The last but not the least was the lack 
of self-critical analysis of the Marxist practices and 
apologetic pressure exhorted on the theory. All these 
is characteristic, for instance, of the documents of the 
1950s-1960s international meetings of communist parties, 
which creatively sought a profound updating of the the- 
ory while being inconsistent in the practical steps. 


A realistic approach to the theory and practice of 
the modern revolutionary movement is an imperative of the 
time. It should deal first and foremost with a complex 
of vital probléms of the correlation between class inter- 
ests and those of common human nature, between revolution- 
ary struggle and coexistence of the opposite social sys- 
tems and the roads of social progress. However the ste- 
reotype of the bipolar character of the modern world 
tends to absolutise the antithesis of the capitalist and 
socialist systems which interferes with a thorough scien- 
tific analysis of these problems. Our ideology today 
shows more awareness of the integrity of the modern world, 
of the growing interdependence of its parts and the prior- 
ity of the global interests and requirements of mankind. 
Evidently, this realistic approach has not been yet in- 
corporated into the theoretical concept of the general 
trends of the world development, the global social pro- 
gress and revolutionary process. 


The concept of entirely opposite nature and mutual 
incompatibility of capitalist and socialist development 
is marked by the stereotype of polarisation, claiming 
that while the development of the capitalist countries is 
bound to exacerbate crises, the steady and unceasing pro- 
gress is predéstined for the socialist world. As to the 
"third" countries, the only choice they allegedly face is 
between the well-established socialist and capitalist mo- 
dels. 


The given picture seems to be deceptive not only be- 
cause it strongly simplifies the real complexity, multi- 
formity and dialectic character of social development. It 
is no less important that it tends to take the Communists 
and other progressive and revolutionary forces away from 
the inventive search of the ways and directions of struggle 
in compliance with the actual potential and tendencies, 
replacing them with the ready-to-use patterns, insisting 
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that the contents and forms of revolutionary changes are 
in a way determined by fate or imposed ‘on beforehand. 


The historical lesson of the last decades shows that 
fatality has nothing to do with the actual social develop- 
ment. It is a common case in the course of building of 
socialism in the countries of victorious revolutions and 
revolutionary activity in the capitalist and developing 
countries, that the adopted guidelines and concepts prove 
to be inadequate and ill-designed. Today it is obvious, 
that the socialist transformation of the property relati- 
ons in the forms it took after the revolution failed to 
either set up an effective system of social management of 
economic and social development or ensure comprehensive 
development of socialist democracy. 


The tasks of the revolutionary forces in the capita- 
list world proved to be much more complicated than it ini- 
tially seemed. Contrary to the idea of bringing home to 
masses the slogans of socialist revolution at a time of 
a crisis, the priority is given to the goals and ways of 
the class struggle that are consistent with the economic, 
social and cultural level of a country, and social psy- 
chology of its people. In other words the revolutionary 
process in all its forms and manifestations suggests an 
everlasting critical analysis and revision of the accumu- 
lated experience, a search of solution for arising pro- 
blems and it does not agree with the use of the predesign- 
ed models. 


The invention and piling up of mass destyiction wea- 
pons has become the major factor that radically changed 
the course of the world revolutionary process and made 
the survival of mankind imperative for the whole gamut 
of social forces. Contributing to it were deteriorating 
ecology and other global problems of humanity, growing 
interdependence of technological, social, political and 
cultural processes--the decisive aspects of the present 
and the future life of the peoples of the world. Peace- 
ful cooperation with view to prevent a thermonuclear ca- 
tastrophe and to resolve other global problems has been 
the strongest international imperative. 


This is, however, not the only factor affecting the 
revolutionary process. The effect of the socialist sys- 
tem on the economic and socio-political progress in the 
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non-socialist world has also added to it. 


On one hand, the socialist system has invigorated 
the economic and political progress of capitalism. It is 
true, that the rapid development of the scientific and 
technological revolution and state regulation of the ca- 
pitalist economy, growth of material consumption by the 
greater part of the working masses and certain extension 
of democratic liberties, progressive social reforms of 
the postwar decades were prompted by the dynamics of the 
intrinsic contradictions of the capitalist world and by 
the changes in the alignment of class forces. Meanwhile, 
it was largely the way in which imperialism tried to re- 
spond to the existence and progress of socialism, to the 
new alignment of forces on the international scene, and 
similarly, a preventive step to consolidating its social 

"rears". This very reason intensified new tendencies in 

neocolonialist strategy of imperialism, that is seeking 
to tie the developing countries down to the capitalist 
world. 


On the other hand the competition between the two 
systems was largely affected by the piling contradictions 
in the development of socialism; these are stagnation and 
crises in the economy and the political system, growing 
bureaucratisation and anti-democratic tendencies. All 
that damaged the attractiveness of socialism and serious- 
ly complicated the activities of Communist parties in the 
capitalist countries. 


The analysis of the modern revolutionary process 
should take into account the historical experience of the 
victorious socialist revolutions. It suggests a deep 
awareness of the historical specifics and the dialectic 
correlation of the general and the individual. Therefore, 
the practice of unreasoned and purely mechanical elevati- 
on of the historical specifics of a particular revolution 
and of building of socialism to the rank of the "general 
laws" should be ruled out. It is equally important to 
learn to use the Leninist approach to a revolution as a 
creative process, subject to social experiments and to re- 
vision of the outdated concepts, that failed to stand up 
the test of life. The ascertaining of the laws of the 
revolutionary process has nothing to do with extrapolati- 
on of the past experience into the present and the future, 
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nor with its idealisation. It essentially implies the 
analysis of the past experience in the context of a spe- 
cific historical set-up, in the first place, and, in the 
second place, of its merits and disadvantages in seeking 
the goals of socialist revolution and realising the va- 
lues and principles of socialism. 


Let us try to apply the described methodological 
principles to the analysis of the two major aspects of 
the modern revolutionary process, to its "tight knots". 


The first aspect deals with specific premises and 
driving forces of revolutionary transition from capital- 
ism to socialism; it defines the social subject of revo- 
lutionary transformations, and favourable conditions and 
motivation that can urge a particular social group tuo 
act as a revolutionary force; it also describes the poss- 
ible ways of the graup's revolutionary action. 


The second aspect deals with the specific content 
of revolutionary transformations. 


While analysing these issues we feel the need to re- 
vise our scientific and political language and the adopt- 
ed theoretical notions, since even such ordinary Marxist 
notions as “working class", "class alliances" or "rule of 
the working class" are no more self-evident and axiomatic. 
As long as these notions are treated as ideological cli- 
chés and used as theoretical abstractions, the Marxist 
thought cannot develop creatively; yet, we often do not 
bother to define to what extent they comply with the con- 
temporary socio-political reality, actual alignment of 
social forces, characteristics of the actual subjects of 
social activity of masses. 


The well-established concept of the immediate causes 
of revolutionary crises and revolutionary situations also 
lacks a revision. Essentially, these causes are reduced 
to the growing indignation of masses over deteriorating 
material conditions, as well as over the antagonistic po- 
licy of the power-making institutions. Such concept is 
still valid especially for the countries with the medium 
and low levels of economic and social development, for 
tyrannical and dictatorial regimes, whereas in the con- 
text of highly-developed capitalism it goes increasingly 
void. 
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The level of scientific, technological and economic 
development of capitalism by the end of thg 20th century, 
the social strategy of capitalism and structural changes 
in the pattern of public requirements, changes in the 
system of values as well as in public mentality shed a 
new light on the prospects for a socialist revolution in 
the capitalist countries and the choice of the social 
path made by the developing countries. The aggravation 
of contradictions in the 1950s and 1960s, the period of 
relative economic prosperity of capitalism, and the cri- 
tical character it acquired in the 1970s and 1980s has 
been generating powerful social protest ever since, and 
yet, it is ever less probable that the latter will deve- 
lop into a socialist revolution. And the reason for this 
is the long-standing specific features of the structure 
of socio-economic, socio-psychological and political si- 
tuation in the industrialised capitalist countries. 


Let us mention some of them. 


1. The acquired level of economic development of ca- 
pitalism and well-designed methods of social manoeuvring 
help to avoid a serious damage to the wellbeing of the 
majority of working people and check the growing protest 
and discontent within the limits of relatively narrow so- 
cial groups even at the peaks of economic crises. 


2. Structural renewal of capitalism based on the 
latest scientific and technological advances impedes the 
organised action of the working class. Its revolutionary 
movement has already failed to win influence with the 
working masses in the major part of the capitalist world 
and, therefore, today if faces a shrinking of its social 
base even among those who used to regard the working 
class as an influential political force. 


3. The recent decades saw a noticeable reorientation 
of people towards new demands and values, structural 
changes in their mentality and consciousness caused by 
the economic, social, cultural and ideological evolution 
of capitalist society. Emotional motivation of social 
behaviour is giving way to "rational" one; there is a 
growing demand for a deep awareness of the actual conse- 
quences of socio-political actions and their economic and 
social effect on a particular stratum. Public mentality 
is more willing to absorb concrete notions and ways of 
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dealing with its vital wants rather than abstract and 
speculative formulas of radical transformation of soci- 
ety (i.e. the so~called "isms"--nouns with ism-ehding). 
While working people in many capitalist countries deep 
in their hearts are still loyal to socialist ideals and 
values and dissatisfied with capitalism, yet, in their 
socio-political activity they choose to refrain from di- 
rect implementation of these ideals and a "total" trans- 
formation of the socio-political system. 


Opposing capitalist relations, the social and espe- 
cially public consciousness in capitalist countries does 
not look for an entire transformation, instead it would 
rather see certain aspects of these relations to be 
changed with priority given to humanistic and democratic 
principles. Without claiming it to be a long-term fore- 
cast, one can nevertheless suggest, that in the foresee- 
able future the socio-political struggle in the indust- 
rialised countries will be hinged on the further humani- 
sation and democratisation of the existing relations and 
the way of life rather than on the preserving or liquida- 
tion of capitalist system per se. 


4. The fact that the prevailing structure of inter- 
national relations today exists in the form of alliances 
of countries; that the majority of industrialised capita- 
list countries have rallied in a united "political com- 
munity"; as well as the existing international economic 
integration and the tendency to keep a stable balance of 
forces between the opposing military alliances substan- 
tially undermine the chances of an expeditious (carried 
out within several days, weeks or months) victorious re- 
volution in a developed capitalist country (even in a hy- 
pothetic case of riping preconditions for a revolution- 
ary outburst). 


The article does not deal with the specific problems 
of revolutionary movements in the developing countries; 
however, a point should be made of the profound changes 
in the objective situation of these countries that the 
recent decades have seen. The options for their develop- 
ment are, presumably, even more varied than in the strong- 
hold of capitalism; and yet, the optimum has not been ef- 
fectively defined. Meanwhile the prospects for global 
social progress largely depend on the choice they will 
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make. Be it this or other way, this scope of problems 
also needs a thorough study free from bias or preconceiv- 
ed formulas. 


The world communist movement makes an account of 
the described changes in its ideological, theoretical and 
practical work (which is at times, however, partial and 
inconsistent). It is evidenced by‘the fresh assessments 
and provisions of the 1950s and 1970s policy documents of 
the Communist parties, that laid emphasis on a more gra 
dual, versus previously stipulated, progress of the revo- 
lutionary struggle, on the priority of the non-violent, 
"unarmed" or legal methods of struggle ("peaceful" revo- 
lution), on the development of the movement for the limit- 
ed power of monopolies and for genuine democracy into the 
movement for socialist reforms. However, with all the 
importance of the forms, rates and stages of transition 
from capitalism to socialism, it is still paramount, as 
was mentioned before, to denote the social forces capable 
of carrying it out, or to be more specific, to analyse in 
the context of today's realities the concept of the lead- 
ing role of the working class in carrying out the demo- 
cratic and socialist reforms, its ability to overcome the 
split in its movement, to realise its vital interests and 
to rally the non-proletarian sections of the population 
around it. 


The analysis of the issue should at least provide a 
substantiated assessment of the modern tendencies in the 
development of the working class and other social secti- 
ons of capitalist society, their contacts and relations 
and the role on the socio-political scene. The topic has 
been extensively discussed.in the recent Marxist publica- 
tions, and the common point made in them is that social 
conflicts in capitalist society have become more sophis- 
ticated in structure and that they could not be any longer 
confined to mere antagonism between the working class and 
bourgeoisie. The ranks of the working class are known to 
have enlarged by drawing in the broader sections of white- 
collar workers, intellectuals, and the majority of the 
economically active population. On the one hand, it adds to 
the potential of the working class as the main mass sub- 
ject of progressive changes. On the other, its growth 
and evolution works to a large extent as an inhibitor in 
putting its potential to practical use. Today the work- 
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ing class in the capitalist countries can less than ever 
before act as a social community. Needless to say, that 
proletariat was already split into groupings of different 
levels of class consciousness and ideological and politi- 
cal orientation; however, its traditional split is in- 
creasingly intertwined with the deepening intraclass di- 
visions according to immediate interests of marrow groups. 


Marx marked the difference between a class as a so- 
cio-economic category and a class as a subject of social 
action. Later on the theoretical Marxist literature tend- 
ed to underestimate this difference. In the current si- 
tuation the structural changes in society make it consi- 
derably deeper. Apart from bourgeoisie proper, groups 
and strata acting as actual subjects (i.e. socially and 
mentally united and seeking goals and interests of their 
own) are mostly of intraclass or inter-class nature; thus, 
the division lines between them do not coincide and often 
intersects those of classes or "objective" strdta (which 
are singled out as such on the basis of purely social and 
economic features). 


Among the existing communities of this type are 
workers of the perspective trades and industries: scien- 
tific and technical personnel, a part of workers and af- 
filiate small businesses of the new type. Looking for a 
rise in their material condition and social status they 
pursue the course of the so-called "conflicting coopera- 
tion" with the ruling class for the sake of technological 
and economic progress; they are sometimes subjected to 
neo-conservative ideas. 


Another major community consists of politically afd 
ideologically amorphous masses of medium- and low-skilled 
workers, service sector workers, farmers and employees, 
who do not seriously suffer from aftermaths of crises. 
Intimidated by a possible loss of their position with the 
ongoing progress of technology and some structural chang- 
es, they display both dissatisfaction with their present 
conditions and socio-political conformism. Simultaneous- 
ly, the stratum of the so-called "unprotected" also grows 
in number, consisting mainly of people from the younger 
sections of able-bodied population: partly or fully unem- 
ployed, the marginals, the "nouveaux pauvres", small own- 
ers that have gone bankrupt. They are equally apt to 
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unreasonable rebellion and to fatal obedience. 


‘A special group is formed of the workers of tradi- 
tional trades and industries, becoming redundant in the 
course of technical progress. As a rule this is the most 
vigilant and organised part of the working class, yet the 
looming threat of unemployment and marginalisation erodes 
its potential of an active fighter and vanguard in the 
class struggle. 


An increasingly important role is attributed today 
to the intellectuals, mostly those non-involved in mate- 
rial production, who are giving priority to the humanita- 
rian and global problems, seeking a more humanistic way 
of life, being the source for the growing ranks of the 
non-traditional democratic movements. Today the intel- 
lectuals can no longer be regarded as an intermediate 
stratum between the opposing classes, disinclined to 
firmly support either of them; its democratic part acts 
as an independent social force attracting people from 
other sections of population apt to social and political 
protest. 


Even the given description, though inevitably brief 
and schematic, shows what complicated a task is to shape 
the political opposition to monopoly oligarchy, basing 
solely on’ the traditional "class" principle, or in 
other words, investing into the leading role of the work- 
ing class that is to rally other mass strata around it. 
In the context of the far-reaching social and socio-psy- 
chological differentiation of the working class a narrow 
approach to the class interests will not promote the 
growth of the opposition forces, but on the contrary can 
add to the already existing trends of "collective egoism" 
and corporatism. 


With priority given to the present-day social real- 
ity and not to abstract theoretical formulas, it is hard- 
ly, if ever, possible to derive a system of the immedi- 
ate class interests that could unite the entire working 
class and would differ from the interests of other mass 
strata. The class struggle of the working class remains 
an imperative of social progress, though in the current 
situation it could be easily replaced by the struggle of 
Narrow-group corporative interests. 





All these prove, that an appropriate correiation of 
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class, group and common human interests is a mainstay in 
the development of anti-monopoly opposition and, conse- 
quently, the revolutionary process. 


Apart from the need to resolve global problems, the 
latter group of interests appears to involve common con- 
cerns over the progress of soctety represented by the so- 
cial goals and ideals that are capable of uniting the ab- 
solute majority of people. These are the ideals of peace, 
harmony of man and nature, economic well-being and social 
justice, freedom of the individual, sound human relations 
and healthy way of life. It is significant, that the 
ideals are shared by the broad masses of people irrespec- 
tive of their socio-economic conditions, political out- 
look and ideological principles. So in this respect the 
task of revolutionary forces is obviously to seek to cor- 
relate group interests, class interests inclusive, with 
the common human ideals. One could imagine, that prima- 
rily the groups and communities that will be most instru- 
mental in supporting these ideals are likely to become 
the subject of the revolutionary process. 


These communities can hardly be found among the "ob- 
jective" social and class groups of the present social 
structure. Apart from the objective socio-economic fac~ 
tors, the alignment of social forces in modern capitalist 
society, and the development of democratic opposition is 
increasingly affected by the factors of culture and men- 
tality--such as cultural development, range of social vi- 
sion, independent thinking, scope of intellectual demands 
and system of values. Moreover, the effect of thgse fac- 
tors is such that the same socio-economic conditions ge- 
nerate various and even opposite developments of mentali-~ 
ty and social behaviour. The concern of a part of the 
relatively "privileged" sections of the working people, 
for instance, is to protect and enhance these privileges, 
while the other part is inclined to oppose the pressure 
of oligarchy in industry and society, the anti-democratic 
policy of the ruling circles, the situation in the sphere 
of culture, dehumanisation of the way of life, and mili- 
tarism; and hence, the imperative of the revolutionary 
forces is to support and develop these tendencies in all 
the strata and groups of society. 


The present humanistic nature of the goals of the re- 
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volutionary struggle does not contradict its class con- 
tent. What is important is to recognise the objective 
nature of processes that enlarge the scope of the immedi- 
ate and the basic interests of the working class. With 
the working class today forming the greater part of capi- 
talist society, only a programme seeking to resolve the 
entire package of problems of social development can help 
to unite it. 


The problem of organising the anti-monopoly movement 
politically necessitates a detailed analysis. It would 
be unreasonable to firmly insist on the leading role of 
the Communist parties in the movement. Needless to say, 
that a strive for the growing role in the opposition, the. 
increasing value of their contribution into the ideologi- 
cal and political platform and consolidation of democra- 
tic forces are very important parts of the communist work. 
Yet, this is not tantamount to a claim to political lead- 
ership in the movement. Such a claim is far from reality 
not only on the ground of feeble influence that the Com- 
munist parties produce on masses. What is more signifi- 
cant is that the major part of the working people in the 
capitalist world are politically associated with differ- 
ent parties, trends and movements, and that the political 
pluralism is not a chimera or faroff ideal, but a deep- 
rooted tenet of the political mentality of masses associat- 
ed with their system of values. Under the circumstances 
the democratic opposition can grow into a political union 
only on the basis of equality of all its participants: 
Communists, Socialists, other left-wing parties, public 
organisations and democratic movements. 


Let us now deal with the second major aspect of the 
revolutionary process, which is the content of the pro- 
gressive changes. The experience of the building of so- 
cialism in the countries of victorious revolutions is in- 
dispensable in this respect. These revolutions are known 
to introduce crucial changes in the correlation of the 
economic basis and the political and ideological super- 
structure, discovered by Marxism. In the course of build- 
ing of socialism it was not the basis that laid the foun- 
dation for a corresponding superstructure but, on the 
contrary, the party and government superstructure insti- 
tuted a new basis, reconstructing both the system of pro- 
duction relations and the social structure of society in 
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line with its preferences. Such an, approach ensured the 
high rates of socialist reforms required at the moment 
and rendered the restoration of capitalism impossible. 
However it bore seeds of voluntarism, bureaucratic cen- 
tralism and the growing of socio-economic system and eco- 
nomic culture into speculative utopian constructions and 
hindrance of entire economic progress. 


The social gains of socialism are great and indis- 
putable. These are ensured employment, secured jobs for 
the workers, democratisation of the system of public edu- 
cation, that have provided fresh opportunities for social 
and intellectual development. Among these gains are the 
newly-acquired rights of the working people in the sphere 
of social security, health protection, rest and leisure, 
the right to enjoy cultural benefits. Historically, the 
gains of socialism introduced a qualitatively new stage 
of the world social progress, entailing favourable chang- 
es in the social situation of the capitalist world. Eco- 
nomically, it has been an unprecedented example of a 
sweeping transformation of a semi-agrarian country into 
a powerful industrialised state: the example is still at- 
tracting the underdeveloped countries seeking economic 
progress. 


However, one cannot deny that the significance of 
some specific aspects of the positive experience of so- 
cialism undergo changes along with the changes of the glo- 
bal historical situation. Thus, scientific and technolo- 
gical revolution with its intensive economic development 
plays down the advantages of the extensive type of deve- 
lopment as well as the economic, social and political 
structures and the system of economic management associ- 
ated with it. Moreover, it is characteristic not only of 
the industrialised but, in a way, of many developing coun- 
tries as they also face a task of applying scientific and 
technological advances to practical use. The same is 
true about the social advantages that do not look indis- 
putable any more, as was the case in the 1920s and 1930s; 
in the sphere of education, health protection and social 
security capitalism has to cope with the accomplishments 
of socialism. With reproducible unemployment, material 
and spiritual insecurity of the broad masses, the well- 
perceived and balanced social policy of capitalism effec~- 
tively helps to restrain the detrimental developments. It 
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would be also naivety to state that even conservative 
governments in their social policy seek only to cut so- 
cial expenditures and to encourage mags lay-offs. 


The experience of the state-monopoly capitalism with 
its methods of- regulating economic and social processes 
could also add to the analysis of the rules and ways of 
transition to socialism. Such regulation failed to do 
away with anarchy and economic crises intrinsic to capi- 
talist relations. One cannot deny, however, that despite 
all economic and social contradictions the state-monopoly 
capitalism provides for scientific and technical progress, 
high economic efficiency and, though unstable, but tan- 
gible rates of economic development, which can be ascrib- 
ed primarily to the sound balance of the purpose-orient— 
ed centralised regulation and economic independence of 
subjects of economic activity. 





The class character of the subjects (private or 
state-owned capitalist enterprises) is in sharp contrast 
with that under socialism in terms of the goals and moti- 
vation of economic activity, but from that it does not 
follow that transition from capitalism to socialism ne- 
cessarily implies rejecting the principle of independence 
of an economic subject (a socialist enterprise of a cer- 
tain type). The experience shows that that rejection 
badly affects the viability and efficiency of the entire 
economic machinery. Therefore, many elements of the 
state-monopoly regulation can be used, as envisaged by 
Lenin, in socialist transformations. 


The historical and modern experience proves the pri- 
ority of the objective economic and social laws, the laws 
of mentality and social behaviour for revolutionary trans~ 
formations. Such a way of transition to socialism is in- 
compatible with voluntarism and authoritarianism, and re- 
garded as such, it could be called natural historical. 
This suggests, in particular, the validity under social- 
ism of the law of value, market relations between produ- 
cers, on the one hand, and between production and consump- 
tion, on the other, mltistructural character of the eco- 
nomy and the balance between centralised planning and re- 
gulation and independence of subjects of economic activity. 


A profound analysis should be made of the lessons of 
the revolutionary process that relate to the political 
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sphere and political organisation of society building so- 
cialism. Essentially, any revolution ‘should be regarded 
as a democratic act performed by masses. Similarly, the 
whole process of revolutionary changes should be democra- 
tic in terms of its methods. Htnce, it-is implied that 
apart from representative democratic institutions, a so- 
ciety undergoing these changes should be characterised by 
real involvement of people in political decision-making 
and administration. However, it is a fact of history, 
that Leninist ideas on this issue were implemented. Mean- 
while, the “democracy of involvement" is a major objec- 
tive law of socialist development, since it ensures a 
feedback between masses and an administrative system, in 
the absence of which the system is sooner or later bound 
to substitute self-interest with the interests of people. 


One of the most complicated problems today is how to 
defend the gains of the revolution and to suppress domes- 
tic counter-revolution. In terms of its compliance with 
the socialist principles the most instrumental in defend- 
ing the revolutionary gains seems to be public organisa- 
tions and movements whose development should be strongly 
encouraged while the enhancement of state punitive bodi- 
es for this purpose is of secondary importance. 


Today one can safely conclude that the very essence 
and the character of the tasks resolved by the revolution- 
ary forces undergo considerable changes. Whereas in the 
past the main task was to get the masses prepared for a 
socialist revolution and to set up its political forces, 
while its goals and the nature of socialist reforms were 
treated as self-evident. The prospects for a revolution 
today are viewed under a new angle; hence, the decisive 
question "what socialism do we need?". 


There is no other way to resolve the problem but to 
work out a real democratie alternative to the modern 
state-monopoly capitalism. 


It seems that to seek the ways of progressive trans-— 
formation of society (i.e. alternatives to economic, so- 
cial and political structures compatible with the modern 
trends of development of the productive forces and human 
demands) and to come up with the answers to the global 
challenges are one of the outstanding tasks of the revo- 
lutionary forces. And the major avenues towards it lie 
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via establishment of the civilised international rela- 
tions that would rule out inter-state armed conflicts; 

via harmonic economic development that could put scienti- 
fic and technical progress at the service of the working 
Masses and preserve natural environment for humankind; 

via comprehensive work with view to make the conditions 

of life worthy of man, that would add harmony to the re- 
lations between society and individual, and promote ma- 
terial, moral and psychological well-being of the latter; 
via radical democratisation of economic, social and poli- 
tical relations; via eradication of famine, poverty, bar- 
barian living conditions, economic and social backward- 
ness of the third countries. In practical terms this 

work is to be in close relation with the struggle for so- 
etal progress, that is becoming the major way for develop- 
ing the revolutionary process, which alone can evidently 
shape the appropriate conditions that will offer purely 
socialist revolutionary goals and bring home the specific 
contents of these goals to both the revolutionary vanguard 
and the working masses. 


If not blinded by stale stereotypes one becomes 
aware that the search of the renewal and restructuring of 
society, carried out by each of the two opposite systems, 
has very much in common. It would be improper to state 
that the task of one system is to improve socialism, 
whereas of the other, is to seek ways to socialist revo- 
lution. In fact both the development of socialism and 
the work of the progressive forces in the capitalist world 
are essentially geared to resolving-certain problems and 
satisfying specific social needs. These problems and 
needs being specific for._a given context, hence different, 
though in a way common and compatible for the two of them. 
Thus, the majority of the socialist countries do not en- 
counter the acute problem of unemployment the way the ca- 
pitalist countries do, however, for both socialism and 
capitalism it is equally important to find ways for put- 
ting the accomplishments of science and technology to hu- 
manistic use, to humanising the way of life of society 
and individual, to establishing genuine, non-formal demo- 
cracy (though the economic and socio-political contexts 
in which the problems will be dealt with will remain in 
sharp contrast). It is true that according to the social 
and class roots red-tape and bureaucracy under state-mono- 
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poly capitalism differ from those under socialism, al- 
though its hampering effect on the regular functioning 
and progress of society is universally acknowledged, ne- 
cessitating a persistent search of a democratic alterna- 
tive to technocratic management and ideology. 


The given facts, in our view, neither substantiate 
the once-popular convergence theory, nor play down the 
basic differences between the opposite systems. However, 
they do not show the integrity of the world today as a 
limited interdependence of its constituent parts brought. 
together by the need to find solutions to the current 
challenges. They denote a common ground on which techno- 
logical, social and economic processes develop in the 
context of different social systems and the problems en- 
gendered by them. 





This is a significant conclusion for the activities 
of the communist movement and other progressive forces. 
On the one hand, the process of the revolutionary renewal can 
provide the answer to the key question of today that is 
of progress towards socialism as the general tendency of 
the world social development, and, in particular, the re- 
levancy of socialism for the highly-developed capitalist 
countries. The course of struggle for social progress 
much depends on the progress of the revolutionary renewal 
of socialism: today like at the previous stage of history, 
the global prospects for a socialist set-up are hinged on 
the developments in the socialist countries and on the 
progress of the constructive processes, initiated by the 
Great October Socialist Revolution. 


On the other hand, the activities towards the renew- 
al of socialism should rest on a comprehensive and criti- 
cal analysis of the previous experience of social deve- 
lopment under capitalism. 


Such an approach towards the prohlems of social pro- 
gress is likely to broaden the scope of international con- 
structive dialogue and cooperation both in the framework 
of the commnist movement, i.e. between Marxists of soci- 
alist, capitalist and developing countries, and between 
Communists and all other political forces and movements, 
representing public thought and sharing progressive and 
democratic ideals and values. 











THE WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT IN SEARCH 
OF DEMOCRATIC ALTERNATIVE 


Yuri KRASIN, D.Sc.(Philos.) 


In the 1980s the working-class movement in industria- 
lised countries was confronted with the "conservative 
wave", Governmental policies of economic regulation and 
partial redistribution of the national income in favour 
of the poorer sections of the population gave way to neo- 
conservatism. It proclaimed its belief in freedom of 
private enterprise and its opposition to any restrictions 
resulting from the state interference inireproduction. 


Neo-conservatism marked social revenge for post-war 
achievements of the working-class and the democratic mo- 
vements. It seemed at first that the "conservative wave" 
would soon recede because of opposition from the broad 
public: it raised unemployment, deprived the working 
people of their social gains, increased the aggressive 
tendencies of capitalism and stepped up neo-colonialist 
exploitation of developing countries. However, contrary 
to many forecasts, neo-conservatism proved to be rather 
stable and, quite unexpectedly, won a grass-roots support. 
The working-class movement, Communist and social-democratic 
parties faced the need to re-orient their strategies. 

This primarily requires a theoretical analysis of in- 
depth processes in the development of social production. 


The success of neo-conservatism stems from the 
changes in capitalism brought about by the fundamental 
technological and economic change in social production. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s the developed capita- 
list countries entered a qualitatively new stage of the 
scientific and technological revolution--the technolo- 
gical revolution proper, which signified revolutionary 
change in the productive forces. It basically means struc- 
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tural transformation of social production on the basis or 
research~intensive technologies, microprocessing equip- 
ment, informatics, robotics, computer-aided manufactu- 
ring, and biotechnology. 


What are the reasons underlying the high-tech revolu- 
tion? The analysis of the current situation methodologi- 
cally rests on Marx's reflections contained in the secti- 
on of Economie Manuscripts of 1857-1859 dealing with the 
development of fixed capital as an indicator of the de- 
velopment of capitalist production. In this section 
Marx considers the impact of the technological changes 
now taking shape. 


The high-tech revolution saves a colossal amount of 
labour actually pushing it out of production. Marx no- 
tes: "Labour is no longer included in production, but 
rather man's relation to production is that of an over- 
seer and regulator... He stands beside production with- 
out being its main agent." 


It appears that the amount of wealth produced is 
less and less dependent on the length of working hours 
and the amount of labour. What it increasingly hinges 
upon is the power of production agents whose enormous 
efficiency has little to do with the duration of working 
hours required to produce them but has everything to do 
with the general level of scientific advance. 


Theoretically speaking, such changes can be said to 
go beyond capitalist relations (Marx mentions this in 
Economic Manuscripts) and call for a higher type of pro- 
duction relations, for socialist society. However, histo- 
ry does not obey the laws of "technological determinism". 
The high-tech revolution unfolds in capitalist society 
without causing a social revolution. But the economic 
situation in capitalist countries does change dramatical- 
ly and makes the ruling class adjust its economic poli- 
cies to revolutionary shifts in productive forces. 


Neo-conservatism was the first to rise to the cha- 
llenge. Its economic policy reflects a result of the high- 
tech revolution--the objective need for profound trans- 
national changes in the structure of social production. 
Under capitalism, flexible technologies, which make pro- 
duction much more mobile, require that the economy be 
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freed from the fetters of rigid state regulation, the 
burden of state taxation be eased, enterprise be encoura- 
ged, risky choices be made in the search for the most ad- 
vantageous technological trends, decisions be taken quick- 
ly both in big, medium-size and small businesses. The 
state regulation mechanisms turn out to be cumbersome 

and ineffective, unable to cover all branches and fields 
of economic development. This could be a major reason for 
the crisis of the neo-Keynesian regulation strategy. The 
very wording of the! neo-conservative aims ("debureaucra- 
tisation", "deregulation", "denationalisation", "privati- 
sation") reveals a desire to free economic development 
from excessive interference by governments of individual 
countries. Allegedly the neo-conservatives even embrace the 
idea of "dying away of the state". 


Though the neo-~conservative economic policies do 
place a heavy burden on the poorest sections of the popu- 
lation, objectively they are in keeping with the needs 
of the high-tech revolution. The conservative realisation 
of these needs is above all in the interests of those in 
big business who are connected with transnational corpo- 
rations and want the state control over the economy to 
be slackened. Nevertheless it boosts economic growth and 
offers monetary gain to the large numbers of people in the 
working class and the middle class who usually vote con- 
servative (more often than not it is detrimental to their 
long-term class interests which they have not yet become 
aware of for lack of a convincing alternative). 


A new balance of social forces expressed in the for- 
mula "the society of two thirds" has now taken shape. 
What actually emerges is a consensus of the majority com- 
prising the anti-etatistically-minded middle class and 
those in the working class whose traditional needs are ful- 
filled through neo-conservative policies. The modern level 
of production makes it quite possible. Some bourgeois 
theoreticians even consider providing all members of so- 
ciety with a guaranteed minimum income irrespective of 
their contribution. As for higher-order needs, 
they are still far from becoming clear to the working class 
and therefore do not yet pose a threat to the stability 
of capitalist society. Though for the so-called new workers 
material well-being is not a priority, most of them also 
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lean towards the consensus because they see the current 
modernisation of production as a way to make work more 
creative. This builds up broad-basis consent to moderni- 
sation. 


Taking advantage of the technological advance capita- 
lism has limited social discontent to a suffering under- 
privileged minority of about one-third of the able-bodied 
population. These are workers whose jobs come under axe 
as a result of technical progress, the unemployed, the 
unattached youth, the immigrants. The discontent is defu- 
sed by the system of social charity which neo~conservati- 
ves preserved. Most often it does not develop into revo- 
lutionary protest but takes shape in political absentee- 
ism, apathy, despair or populist, nationalistic or chau-~ 
vinist sentiment, which plays into the hand of the extre- 
me rightists. 


Mass support for neo-conservatism is largely due to 
the skilful exploitation of popular dissatisfaction with 
the governmental red-tape, the appeal to individualism 
and traditional moral values as opposed to corruption, 
bribery, promiscuity, crass materialism in mass culture, 
etc. Neo-conservatism also depends on some tendencies in 
the development of mass consciousness. The sweeping pace 
of social development after the Second World War brought 
about dramatic changes in economic and social structures 
and made large numbers of people in capitalist countries 
look for stablity, traditional values of ordinary human 
communication free from impersonal bureaucratic ways. That 
prepares the way for social demagogy of neo-conservatives. 


It has to be admitted that the conservatives in big 
business still firmly take the lead in structural econo- 
mic reforms that prepare the ground for the high-tech 
revolution. The working class and its parties are on the 
defensive and so far have no alternative to offer. The 
social-democratic strategy of neo-Keynesianism in its 
post-war form has exhausted its potential. The concept 
of anti-monopoly democracy advanced by Communist parties- 
--key governmental positions to democratic forces and a 
state policy of socio-economic regulation--does not seem 
to work either. Economic liberalisation and denationali- 
sation knock the bottom out of these strategies. This is 
one of the reasons behind the heavy losses suffered by 
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the working-class parties and their "crisis of ideas". 
Communists, and far from all of, them at that, are only now 
beginning to recognise how important it is to comprehend 
the consequences of the high-tech revolution. 


Problems facing the working-class movement multiply 
due to the profound structural changes in the working 
class and the accompanying changes of its image, needs and 
value orientation. Apart from the traditional, mostly 
manual, workers who are immediately involved in producti- 
on (their numbers are steadily decreasing) there emerged 
new groups of workers who mostly do mental work connected 
with advanced technologies and including control, adjust- 
ment and regulation. This is a smaller but fast-growing 
group; more importantly, the new workers definitely beco- 
me the core of the working class which is relevant to 
the very essence of the modern capitalist economy. Given 
the technological prospects, they are probably the future 
of the working class. 


Under these conditions political parties, which dis- 
regard changes in their power base,orient themselves on 
the old social base of the labour movement, can in the 
foreseeable future find themselves pushed to the margins 
of political struggle and their political role brought 
down to defending the interests of only one, though large, 
section of the working class. It is a policy which can 
easily lead them into the trap of “workerism" when loyalty 
to the class interests of the working class acquires an 
impracticable dogmatic character. Today if a party wants to 
fepresent the working class as the class called upon to 
fulfil the historic mission of liberating humanity from 
exploitation it has to cast off the blinkers of outdated 
ideological stereotypes and face reality the way it is, 
to see the working class in its diversity and bear in 
mind the features that emerge among the new workers, 
where the experience is being accumulated for elaborating 
a strategy of opposition to modern capitalisn. 


The high-tech revolution takes capitalism to the 
next historical stage which gives a new dimension to 
socio-political confrontation and requires a new vision 
of transition to socialism and a new strategy of the re- 
volutionary working-class parties to reflect this vision. 
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Evidently the high-tech revolution does not and 
cannot eliminate the basic contradictions of ‘capitalism 
which in the final analysis necessitate socialist trans- 
formations. Capital seeks to keep the colossal forces of 
science, nature, social combination and social communica- 
tion released by it within the limits which would preser- 
ve them as value. But as Marx put it, compared with the- 
se social forces the appropriation of labour time appears 
to be too miserable a foundation for social production. 
It is doomed historically because it no longer produces 
or constitutes social wealth. 


ces and intensifies capitalist contradictions in the de- 
velopment of the social individual. The high-tech revolu- 
tion relieves the workman of production, makes his work 
more creative but requires a comprehensive development of 
the social individual and takes his needs beyond things 
material. These contradictions of capitalism have not yet 
reached the critical point which calls for fundamental 
change. This is why big business still finds it possible 
to make use of technological achievements so as to take 
an edge off social and class contradictions through sati- 
sfying yesterday's needs of the broad masses. 


The radical change in the productive forces reprodu- | 
| 


However, massive intrusion of science and engineering 
into production through new technologies brings about 
deep changes in the subject of social production. The 
producer no longer equates with a class or a social stra- 
tum. Production which used to be the prerogative of 
the working class now expands to include other categories 
of the working people exploited by big business and ob- 
jectively interested in radical social transformations. 





There is a growing demand for a worker of a new ty- 
pe: skilled, interested in his work, enterprising, mobi- 
le, having a great deal of latitude. For him, the creati- 
ve character of work means a lot more than labour remu- 
neration. This builds up the culture of universal in- 
terest in the riches of the world and the richness of 
social relations. People in high-tech jobs and the spiri- 
tual spheres making up "the combination of social acti- 
vity" form the stratum that generates elements of a new 
culture of social relationships and shapes opinions in 
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favour of democratic freedoms, self-government, social 
justice, interest in individual development and self-affir- 
mation, conditions for social activity and initiative, 
spiritual enrichment of life. They could provide the 
groundwork for anti-capitalist struggle at the new histo- 
rical stage. In our opinion this explains why it is so 
important to include these values in political programmes, 
to link them politically with concrete effort for democra- 
tic change. 


It is not accidental that to date the new values 
have been identified with mass democratic movements ra- 
ther than working-class parties, They express the inte- 
rests of new social strata and new sections of the working 
class. These interests, if comprehended in the Marxist way 
and fitted in with the traditional values of the working 
class, will become increasingly important to the activi- 
ties, programmes and strategies of political parties of 
the working class and pave their way-to the future. 


Neo-conservatism is not unavoidable; it is the high- 
tech revolution that is inevitable. But it depends on 
the balance and struggle of social and class forces 
whether it will acquire a conservative or democratic form. 
The neo-conservative offensive became possible because 
the working class and the democratic forces were unprepa- 
red for a shift in the development of social production. 
But_neo~conservatism is fraught with insoluble contradictions, 
While promoting the radicai change in the productive for- 
ces, it is unable to satisfy the social and individual 
democratic needs generated by the change and the entire 
climate of the integrated and contradictory world. The 
framework of paternalism cultivated by it is too narrow 
to allow that. The fact that involvement by the state 
is indispensable to any social or economic project hin- 
ders anti-etatist sentiment among neo-conservatives 
and forces them to resort to governmental aid in their 
economic. policies. 


Contradictions of neo-conservatism lay the ground 
for the democratic alternative. But it will not gain 
ground all by itself until the subjective factor is 
brought into play. The working-class movement has to re- 
arrange its forces so as to create a democratic majority 
which could rally round reform combating neo-conserva- 
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tism. There is a need for a bloc of forces including 

the working class and the middle class committed to the 
democratic development of capitalism as opposed to the 
conservative scenario. This bloc of diverse democratic 
forces cannot be a monolithic union or a version of the 
Popular Front, but it can provide flexible cooperation of 
different independent parties on the basis of equality, 
through dialogue, contacts, compromise, joint and para- 
llel action. 


The democratic majority needs a programme to pit 
against neo-conservatism. It must be broad and flexible 
enough to incorporate different interests of the modern 
working class and the middle class, i.e. the majority 
of society. It must proceed from the realities of the 
new stage in the technological and cultural progress of 
capitalism. Today a programme of the democratic alterna- 
tive, which could provide common ground for the coopera- 
tion of democratic forces in the struggle against neo- 
conservatism, is gradually taking shape. 


First of all it includes demands which do not call 
for profound social change and could be said to lie on 
the surface of economic life. Among them is the demand 
for shorter working hours without reducing the wageé. 
This would mitigate the consequences of structural un- 
employment and release time necessary to enrich the life 
of an individual. Another such measure would be to have 
big business and the state support a broad labour re- 
education scheme which would ensure employment to wor- 
kers whose jobs are swept away by technical progress. It 
is also important to put in place mechanisms to cushion 
the effect of structural change in social production 
and improve the conditions of the poorest whom the high- 
tech revolution pushes to the fringe of social life. 





A step further is represented by the demand to re- 
orientate capital appropriation in favour of social in- 
frastructure: culture, science, arts, leisure and recrea- 
tion, environmental protection. Such re-orientation will 
evidently demand political changes that would force big 
business to invest in the spheres it considered counter- 
productive, 
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The same can be said of the demand for democratic 
control of the joint-stock capital in the possession of 
the working people~-personal shares and jointly-owned 
trade union, insurance, investment and other funds. In 
the USA share-holders make up 19 per cent of the popula- 
tion; in Sweden, 21s in Great Britain there are more of 
them than members in trade union. Share-holders' funds 
are quite active. It is of interest to study the experien- 
ce of the so-called investment funds of the working peop- 
le in Sweden in the 1980s. 


Does the increase of share-holding and the growing 
number of funds conttolled by the workers' organisations 
prepare the ground for transition of quantity to quality? 
Perhaps Marxists should take a closer look at the share 
capital owned and controlled by the working people. It 
could be a way to put democratic pressure on the investment 
policy of corporations. It is in order to recall in this 
connection that the founders of Marxism described joint- 
stock companies as abolition of capitalism within the 
capitalist mode of production. 


Intensive development of cooperative societies as 
an organisational structure which is democratic and the 
closest to the work of free associated producers is ano- 
ther idea put forward by the working-class movement and 
is also deserving attentfon. There is also a need to 
discuss the possibility of transnational consumer and 
production cooperative societies. 


Measures to overcome the crisis of modern civilisa- 
tion acquire political significance as well. These are 
survival, demilitarisation of the economy, disarmament, 
conversion of the defence industry and the use of the 
resources thus released to solve acute global problems 
and to create prerequisites for a new world economic or- 
der which would rule out exploitation of developing 
countries and let each country choose its own way of de- 
velopment. 


The agenda also includes measures to make economic 
relations more democratic through broader participation 
by the working people and their organisations in decisi- 
on-making at the level of enterprises and corporations 
and tq restrict interference by the state bureaucracy in 
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the economy while giving it more say in outlining econo- 
mic and social policies in the interests of all society. 
To debunk neo-conservatism capitalising on anti-etatism 
it is necessary to put in place a comprehensive democra- 
tic system of self-government to take over regulation of 
social production and social development where the "wel- 
fare state" proved ineffective due to bureaucratic centra- 
lisation which limited enterprise. Society could thus be- 
come more democratic without anarchistically rejecting 
the state altogether (the democratic forces need it in 
order to carry out progressive reforms) but through com- 
bining self-government with the state mechanisms of so- 
cial regulation. Naturally, this broad "economic democra- 
cy" requires that the left-wing forces consolidate their 
positions throughout the political system of society from 
top to bottom. 


An important thing about the alternative programme 
is that it moves to the fore spiritual values of human 
civilisation which can draw into political struggle those 
whose interests go beyond material well-being. These 
values are human dignity, culturally rich lifestyles, 
high moral standards of human relations, self-expression, 
involvement in politics and public life and development of 
self-government. 


The democratic alternative has an international as- 
pect. Neo-conservative policies cannot be successfully ; 
countered simply by rejecting transnationals which ref- 
lect a powerful tendency towards internationalisation of 
production. Individual countries cannot resist this 
trend. It would be both ineffective and harmful to nati- 
onalise transnationals becuase it would disrupt global 
economic ties and the deepening cooperation of national 
economies. 


The economic integrity and interdependenee of the 
capitalist world require that the democratic alternative 
include the concept of international mutual penetration 
and integration of national economies as well as interna- 
tional cooperation capable of providing democratic control 
over social production on the national, regional and 
world-wide scale, ; 
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This is wrere the working-class movement is lagging 
badly behind, It faces a contradiciton: economic inter- 
nationalisation has become an essential feature of capi- 
talism while the working-class movement, which is the his- 
torical ground for international solidarity of labour, has 
so far been confined to national boundaries. It is impossi- 
bile to respond adequately to the requirements of the 
transnational high-tech revolution on the national scale. 
An international dimension would give the left-wing and 
democratic forces much more political leeway and would 
allow them to establish broad international cooperation. 
This is a way to overcome their weakness: an attempt to 
combat the conservative policy by means of national poli- 
cies contradicts the objective tendency for the internati- 
onalisation of social production. The democratic alter- 
native cannot be kept within national boundaries and 
needs. access tothe international arena. It is all the 
more important now that world economic ties are becoming 
global and spread throughout the opposing social system. 


The success and influence of neo-conservatism indica- 
te that an alternative for the democratic development of 
the high-tech revolution is just in the offing. But its 
future looks optimistic because there are strong factors 
working for it. 


First, at the new historical stage the objective lo- 
gic of capitalist contradictions shifts the emphasis in 
the production of fixed capital from impersonal means of 
production of fixed capital from impersonal means of pro- 
duction towards the social individual. Neo-conservatism 
mercilessly squanders human resources, which is at va- 
riance with this tendency and thus promotes democratic 
change. 


Secondly, the workers are slowly but steadily becor- 
ming aware of their new needs that cannot be satisfied 
unless social life, including economic management, beco- 
mes more democratic. 


Thirdly, the political forms of the working-class 
movement are now, though belatedly, being revamped, freed 
from dogmas and made more democratic. This makes them 
much more open, responsive to the pluralism of interests 
and to the aspirations of the social forces capable of 
opposing neo-conservatisn. 
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All this gives ground to believe that effort for a 
democratic revolution in the productive forces is gaining 
momentum. 


The feasibility of the democratic alternative puts 
the vitally important question of the socialist prospect 
before Communist parties. Revolutionary struggle for so- 
cialism is the lifework of the Communists. They have more 
than once displayed and continue to display exemplary 
heroism and self-sacrifice to achieve the socialist 
goal. Does the idea of a democratic alternative under 
capitalism mean that the socialist perspective is put off 
ad infinitum and the realities of developed capitalist 
countries leave no political room for the Communists to 
assert their identity as revolutionary parties? 


On the contrary, under the conditions of the high- 
tech revolution a democratic alternative to neo-conserva- 
tism does not put off socialism but brings it mearer. Spe- 
aking at the meeting of the parties and movements in No- 
vember 1987 M.S. Gorbachev stressed that nothing can dis- 
prove the conclusion that "there ts an alternative to ca- 
pttaliem. And this alternative is socialism".2 On the glo- 
bal historical scale socialism must replace capitalism 
whose own development creates a strong need for socialist 
forms of organisation of society. On the other hand, the 
high-tech revolution under capitalism is a reminder of a 
well-known idea advanced by Marx that a social formation 
does not give way to another formation until it has ex- 
haustdd its potential for developing society's productive 
forces. 


Evidently capitalism has not yet exhausted its 
potential. This is not to suggest, however, that the so- 
cialist aims must be abandoned. What it does mean is 
that it is necessary for Marxists to revise some of their 
simplistic views about the transition of society from ca- 
pitalism to socialism and to consistently apply the prin- 
ciple of historism to the assessment of this process,’ 


Lenin considered that as capitalism entered the mo- 
nopoly stage in its development it became objectively ma- 
ture for transition to socialism. It was not an abstract 
conclusion but the result of the Marxist analysis of so- 
cialisation of production by capitalist monopolies, which 
made possible its public regulation. Now that the revo- 
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lutionary tension and passions of the critical periods 
in the first half of the 20th century have eased off it 
becomes clear that transition from capitelism to socia- 
lism on a global scale must be-.a much more protracted 
process than the Marxists had estimated. 


Indeed, even bourgeous revolutions, though they en- 
tailed far less radical change than socialist revolutions, 
were spreading over decades. The French bourgeois revolu-~ 
tion went through several cycles and lasted almost a cen- 
tury. On the global scale the bourgeois revolution today 
continues in the developing countries; it influences the 
contemporary epoch and experiences its influence. As for 
the socialist revolution which changes the very founda- 
tion of mankind's being, it undoubtedly spreads over a 
long historical period during which the social conditions 
of transition from capitalism to socialism undergo quali- 
tative changes. 


Looking back, it becomes clear that monopoly capi- 
talism passes through several stages in its historical 
development; at each of them possibilities and forms of 
transition to capitalism were different. In this context 
the early 20th-century capitalism can be regarded as 
early monopoly capitalism. Its emergence brought about 
shifts in the capitalist system and created tensions and 
revolutionary situations primarily in the less developed 
capitalist countries: in the more developed countries 
capitalism had a considerable potential to cushion them. 


Unlike the ideologues of the Second International who 
waited for the whole capitalist system to become mature, 
Lenin showed an insight of genius as he discovered the 
possibility of a breakthrough in one or several countries. 


The Great October Socialist Revolution carried out 
this first breakthrough and opened a new trend in world 
history. Its historical significance goes far beyond its 
concrete environment. However, from the point of view of 
internal development it was a model of transition to so- 
cialism in keeping with the conditions of early monopoly 
capitalism. The relative social and economic backward- 
ness of the country was made up for by the strong state 
power of the working class, its special role in forming 
the economic basis, in regulating and restructuring soci- 
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al, class and ethnic relations. Internationally, there 
appeared the possibility of peaceful coexistence with the 
capitalist system, interaction which meant not only con- 
frontation but also economic and cultural links necessa- 
ry for socialism to reach the frontiers of scientific, 
technical and cultural progress. 


It is clear now that the first breakthrough is a mo- 
del of the initial period in a long historical process 
spreading over many decades. But after.Lenin's death it 
came to be regarded as a general universal model which, 
with certain modifications, would work everywhere. This 
dogmatic approach had no use for studies in the histori- 
cal evolution of modern capitalism but rather taught Co- 
mmunists to wait for the system to collapse any minute. 
The theory justified polar confrontation of the two soci- 
al systems and virtually brought to nil their constructi- 
ve interaction. 


Historians have yet to count how many opportunities 
have been lost and to gauge the negative impact of simp- 
listic and impractical schemes on socialism and the co- 
tmmunist movement. It is important to note that the im- 
practicability of these schemes has been thrown in high 
relief now that capitalism has reached a new stage. Late 
monopoly capitalism of the high-tech revolution calls for 
new theoretical ideas about the transition to socialism. 
Probably the transition to socialism, instead of being 
a breakthrough, will take shape in overcoming capitalism 
on its own technological and economic basis through the 
evolution of elements and prerequisites for socialist re- 
lations. This model of the socialist revolution is aptly 
described by the Hegelian term "sublation" (augheben) 
which combines three meanings: to abolish, to preserve and 
to promote. 


This model of the democratic alternative fits in 
with the prospect of a prolonged progress towards socia- 
lism through the comprehensive development of democratic 
forms of'capitalism's functioning. The process leads to 
socialism through the gradual development of self-govern- 
ment by the working people and of a solid infrastructure 
of socialist power. These notions reflect the idea put 
forward by Marx in his Economic Manuscripts: "Just as the 
System of bourgeois economy unfolda to us only gradually, 
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so does its self-negation which is its ultimate result.""3 


The modern historical experience leads to the conclu- 
sion that mature socialism is born of highly developed 
economic self-regulation formed within the system of deve- 
loped commodity-money relations. In this country the 
process was preceded by a political revolution. Lenin 
believed that economic self-regulation and the system of 
people's power-would be formed under the control of the 
socialist state. Deformations of socialism under Stalin 
did not let that happen; perestroika has made it the order 
of the day. In the developed capitalist countries this 
mechanism is basically evolving within late monopoly ca- 
pitalism. This is what opens up an opportunity to advan- 
ce to socialism through the democratic alternative. 


Perestroika and the renovation of socialism in the 
USSR and other socialist countries can go a long way in 
elaborating the democratic alternative and giving it 
socialist orientation. How attractive the socialist ideal 
will be and how much prominence it will be given in the 
democratic alternative fully depends on the success of 
this policy. When perestroika makes the economy efficient, 
ensures democratic control over its development, secures 
self-government and social justice socialism will be 
seen internationally as an adequate form of the high-tech 
revolution. This will give a powerful impetus to the 
struggle for socialism. 


The democratic alternative above all concerns the 
working-class movement in the developed capitalist count- 
ries. Is it a purely regional problem? The liberation mo- 
vement also unfolds in the developing countries where most 
of the global population lives under the burden of econo- 
mic and cultural backwardness, oppression and inequality. 
Do these people care about the democratic alternative to 
neo-conservatism? 


They do. The experience of mass movements and revo- 
lutions in the developing countries gives clear” proof 
that these nations cannot choose freely their own way 
of development nor can they elaborate and implement revo- 
lutionary economic reforms unless the world economic and 
political order changes fundamentally. The change in 
turn depends on profound political shifts in the develo- 
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ped capitalist countries which require that key positions 
be taken away from the conservatives. So the democratic 
| alternative promotes the progress of developing countries. 


This does not mean, of course, that the liberation 
movement in the developing countries does not make any: 
sense until the democratic alternative gains ground in 
the major capitalist countries. The movement is just and 
inevitable. But its success depends on whether the prog- 
ressive forces in the developing countries will be able 
to resist maximalist utopian concepts and programmes, 
whether they will be able to find their own democratic al- 

| ternative to the global neo-conservative policy of trans- 
nationals which lead these countries into the trap of 
neo-colonial dependence. Effort in this direction opens 
up the way to solidarity of the liberation movement in 
the developing countries with the working-class movement 
in the developed capitalist countries. 


The elaboration and implementation of the democratic 
alternative make a new area of cooperation and constructi- 
ve dialogue between the Communists and the social-demo- 
crats. The two trends in the working-class movement have 
a common enemy in the neo-conservative forces; they have 
the same short-term objective, which is the democratic 
version of capitalism's development. .Of course, difficul- 
ties are inevitable, too, due to profound ideological 
differences over the long-term goals, and the means to 
achieve them. But the implementation of the democratic 
alternative could bring the two forces closer together. 
The democratic development of the high-tech revolution 
will, in all probability, pave the way for socialist 
{ changes different from the current percéptions of both 
Communists and social-democrats. The possibility cannot be 
ruled out that differences which now split the working- 
class movement will be eliminated as capitalism is over- 
come and dialectically "sublated" on the basis it built 
during the high-tech revolution and as new forms of so- 

' cial reorganisation and historical activity by advanced 
political forces come into being. 


' Before the strategy of the democratic alternative is 
worked out it is necessary to comprehend many new realiti- 
\ es, to overcome outdated schemes, perceptions and stereo- 
types of thinking. The working class and other mass social 
forces are not yet aware that the high-tech revolution 
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caused an objective need for radical democratic changes 
of the capitalist systém. Neither has it been properly 
studied in Marxist theory. The rubberstamp of the ever- 
deepening general crisis of capitalism backed up by tra- 
ditional argumentation overshadows the main thing--com- 
prehension of the peculiarities, tendencies and contra- 
dictions of capitalist society in the context of the 
high-tech revolution. It also pushes to the background 
the elaboration of the theory and strategy of the demo- 
cratic alternative which would contain in an embryonic 
form the prospect of reviving the socialist alternative 
in the long term, possibly, in a form that would be acce- 
ptable to both trends in the working-class movement. 


Problems facing the working class and its parties 
in capitalist countries in this connection require that 
the working-class movement upgrade and update its entire 
political outlook and its vision of the social and class 
struggle, the content and the future of international 
development. A quick response to this challenge cannot: be 
expected to come soon, Evidently before the working-class 
movement passes from the defensive onto the offensive it 
will go through a long period of consolidating its forces, 
learning to struggle in conditions of capitalism affected 
and modified by the nuclear era and revolutionary changes 
in the productive forces. It is not the Marxist way to 
expect history itself to find solutions to complicated 
problems. What is needed now~“is a bold, imaginative 
approach and intensive theoretical work. The future of 
the communist and working-class movement depends on the 
theoretical and political decisions that will be taken 
in the short period of time prior to the year 2000. 
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